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SERVICE BY AGENTS 


Good Salesmanship Dependent Thereon 


More Than on Any Other One Thing 


PERSONALITY NOT A PERMANENT ASSET 
True Method is to Discuss Life Insurance Always 
from the Angle of the Buyer, and to Sell Only 
What the Prospect Really Needs 


BY GEORGE F, BARIGHT 


If there is one word that stands for more 
than anything else in the development of good 
salesmanship in life insurance, it is the word 
“Service.’’ Some life insurance men may have 
success on account of their wonderful person- 
ality, their 
good fellowship 
base a substantial 


who do succeed on personality would be doubly 


methods of 


entertaining—their 
but these are poor qualities to 
success upon. Even those 
successful if they would take the time to edu- 
cate themselves to sell on a service basis—on 
the basis of the value of the particular policy 
to the particular needs of the individual. 

As a matter of fact these “Big Personality” 
salesmen are not the ones who last the longest, 
or who make the most money in the long run. 
The life insurance business has seen more than 
one selling ‘‘wizard’”’ peter out to second class 
production, and most of the Napoleons in the 
life insurance field work have met their Water- 
loo sooner or later, and have 
of the business or 
The fact is that these men have usually worked 
under a high pressure, and exhaust 
energies; while the persistent, steady producer 
who studies the needs of his clients is the one 
who survives and 


either gone out 
become very ordinary men. 


their own 


makes money in the 
long run for his company and himself. It is 
this type of man, 

relies upon. It can 
activities of the “wizard.” 
ager can always figure 
curacy upon the 


more 


also, whom the 


company 
never depend upon the 
The agency man- 
with a good deal of ac- 
productive 
sistent man who works 
as his feet. 

The fact is that footwork does count in sales- 
manship. The salesman 
ability 


record more sales and be worth much more to 


power of the per- 
with his head as well 


with average selling 


who makes twenty calls a day will 
his company than another who chooses the five 
most likely prospects out of twenty 
votes all his 


seem for a 


and de- 


time to them, The latter may 


year or two a better salesman, 


but in the long run the man who consistently 


calls upon the most people and who uses his 


brains with his feet work is the one who builds 


up the largest renewal account. 


THE GRAPE JUICE ROUTE BEST 


Booze and eood-fellowship spoil more good 


salesmen t! all other reasons put together. 
A man who ; 
these obsolete conditions is 


did so the n+ xt day 


you an application because of 
always sorry he 
No company requires jts 


salesman to get business on any other than a 


strictly business basis. Friendship and_ per- 


sonality do count in salesmanship, but you 


should make your friends believe in you be- 
cause of the character of the company behind 
you and the qualities and service of the policies 
you are selling. 

Some salesmen are so entertaining 
that they sell 
instead of the 


such strong personality them- 


selves to the buyer goods they 
were Sent to sell. They get business, but not 


nearly as much of it as they would if they 


could forget themselves personally and d ote 
all their attention to meeting the needs of the 
buyer and intelligently explaining the adapta- 
bility of the particular policy to fit those needs 
that 


confidence is the foundation upon which most 


A salesman should remember 


always 


made. First of all, the salesman 


sales are 
should have entire confidence in the integrity 


hat it will be 


of his company and in his belief t 
absolutely fair in its dealing with its policy- 
holders. 
the business policy of his company, and in har- 


He should be in thorough accord with 


mony with its business methods, and with the 


men who are at the head of the company. All 
these things will give the purcha confidence 
in the salesman, in the company and its poli- 
h 


cies, and will make the sale mu easier 


PROSPECT’S WELFARE FIRST 


If you can convince your prospect that your 
first concern is for his welfare and advantage, 
of study- 


and that you are there for the purpose 


ing his insurance needs and problems and pro 
viding him with an intelligent and honest solu- 
tion, then you are operating on service lines 
and you will surely get the full result from this 
effort. 

One of the insurance 


most successful life 


salesmen in New York operates ely on thi 
basis. He never discusses life insurance from 
angle of 


his own angle, but always from the 


the buyer. Having the courage of his convic- 


tions, he will even refuse to sell any policy, 


even though the prospect may desire it, unless 
that policy comes within the limitations of the 
prospect’s needs. 

In other words, he studies the insurance situ- 
with the 


great- 


ations from the prospect’s angle 


est eare, and usually from the standpoint of 
income, to find what will best fit that situation, 
and having determined upon it he refuses to 
strategy took 


and lost him 


sell anything else, This line of 


a great deal of courage, naturally, 
some business at first; but he has passed these 


points now, and is regarded in his business 


honesty, whose judgment 


be depe nded 


circles as a man of 


in life insurance can upon and 
who always places his customer's needs above 
The that he has 


established a splendid business that is 


everything else result 


erow- 
ing every year. 
Real service methods take courage and hon- 
Common honesty is one of 
“To thine 


esty, but they pay. 
the best assets a salesman can have 
own self be true” applies particularly to the 


salesman; for if he is true to himself he will 
alse be true to his company and to his policy- 
holders. He will 
a good reputation and his customers will know 


have a good character and 


that he is true, worthy and dependable 


SHORT-TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
Travelers Issues One Year Renewable Con- 
tract to Meet Special Business Needs 


‘avelers Insurance Company in a cur- 


rent announcement is introducing a one-year 


renewable term contract without a disability 


vision or conversion privilege,—in a word, 


short-term protection in its simplest form. It 
is pointed out that the business man of to-day 
amount and 


fail- 


needs protection, possibly in large 


for comparatively short terms, against the 


ure of some large business undertaking by his 
untimely death. The contractor, for instan¢ 


may undertake some large piece of work which 


vill require two years for completion The 


success of the undertaking depends almost en- 


irely upon his continued during the term 


of the contract. Or, the man who 
undertakes some unusually enture, the 


completion of which will not be reached for 
a year or two, should carry adequate protec- 
tion for his own interests, or for the corpora- 
tion in which he is the moving force: Also the 
bank which loans money to a man simply upon 
and @ it should be 


borrower 


his business standing 


protected in event of the death of the 


\gain, a contractor may borrow large funds 


to aid in earrying out a two or three-year con- 
iving off part of 


tract with the intention of | 


his obligation each yeat The one-year renew- 
able term contract, reducing I 
amount of repayment, protect the 
tion or the estate from loss in case of 
The contract is also useful in meeting 
uation of a corporation which has built 
for its employees exp i iyment 
mployees in iodi 
ployer can 
reasing term emplovee 


isefulness 


an idea of the 


These examples giv 


of the contract. There is undoubtedly, savs 


the company. a growing demand and a big field 


contract such h vhich will pro- 


protection iness man for 


comparatively short terms at the lowest pos- 


sible guaranteed cost and. moreover, one which 


vill be flexible enough to cover special propo 


ons requiring increase or decrease of the 
insurance year by year. A move to supply this 
want is made by the Travelers in issuing one- 
“ar renewable term contracts. 


Idaho Abolishes Insurance Department 

Idaho Depart- 
reorganizing the 
plan, but W. 
Commissioner, has 


has abolished its Insurance 


State Government on 


R. Hyatt, 
been 


ment, 
the cabinet who was 
Insurance appointed 
the Director of Insurance in the Department of 


Commerce and Industry. 















































The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 


than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 


You MorE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insvrance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GROUP INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Question of Legality Involved—Full-Page 
Ads. by Life Underwriters Pull 
Business 
Will there be group insurance written in 
Canada? This is one of the big questions that 
many life insurance companies and agents are 
asking. The advocates of group insurance can 
see no reason why it should not be carried on 
as is done throughout the United States. While 
it is conceded by many to be a great boon, yet 
there is a decided antagonism to it in other 
First of all the opponents say the 
Insurance Act does not permit of it being writ- 


quarters. 


ten, as one clause of the act is to the effect 
that a company must be able to give to every 
individual what it extends to any other. This 
is interpreted in this case as meaning that 
you accept a group without medical examina- 
tion you must accept an individual who applies 
without medical examination, no matter how 
impaired the risk. To overcome this would 
necessitate new legislation. retting new leg- 
islation at this time is a real problem, as the 
Government at Ottawa, as in other countries, 
has its hands full with reconstruction and repa- 
triation problems. The hope, however, is to 
make them see that this fits in with both recon- 
struction and repatriation. 
x * * > * 

Canada seems to be gripped with the idea of 
life insurance advertising; not that the com- 
panies have extended their propaganda, but the 
agents and the banks are both taking up the 
idea for what it will yield to them both directly 
and indirectly. The Imperial Bank of Canada 
have put on a joint advertising campaign with 
the life insurance men of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. The expenses are shared equally, and 
the plan of campaign is that inaugurated by 
the St. Louis Union Bank. The Bank of Ham 
ilton in Winnipeg, is also running advertising 
along these lines, supplemented with the issu- 
ance of booklets and other printed matter. 

* * * * 

A number of the life underwriters associa- 
tions are going in for the full-page idea in the 
newspapers. The Saskatoon Association is the 


most noteworthy. They have bought and co 


i- 
trol a full page in the Saskatoon Daily Star 
on the last Saturday of every month. The ex- 
pense is shared equally between the different 
offices. The association supplies all the copy, 
sometimes in the form of readers, and often as 
display ads, The results, it is claimed, have 


paid well. 


Notices are now being sent out to the effect 
that the special forms the companies used dur- 
ing the ‘‘flu’’ epidemic have been discontinued, 
for the present at least. The ravages thereof 
now seem to be pretty well spent, but when at 
its height in the fall piled up a long list of 
death claims. One company found that in the 
three months October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, the claims arising from the ‘‘flu’’ 
were sixty per cent as great as their entire 
claims arising from the war during four-and-a- 
half years. 

The strain of the war and the influenza 
epidemic has led many of the companies to 
reduce their rate of dividends, and to adopt a 
policy of conservation in other directions as 
well. There are some few companies, just the 
same, that pride themselves in being able to 
carry on business as usual being just as “‘lib- 
eral’ to their policyholders. 

Business is good and being written in vol- 
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umes never before experienced. Some Say that 
it is due to the effects of the war and the “flu”: 
while others claim that high wages make it 
possible for the people to avail themselves of 
the protection afforded by life insurance; and 
a third group lay it all up to the inculeation 
of the “thrift habit’? that the public practiceg 
during the war. Be it as it may, the business 
is rolling in. Some companies which were 
“strong”? on staging competitions for the se- 
curing of business now find the business com- 
ing in at so rapid a rate that they are afraid 
to put on any competitions for fear they will 
find themselves overburdened. 
% aE * * K 

The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
recently concluded a membership campaign eoy- 
ering three days in which the forty local organ. 
izations through the Dominion were competing 
against each other in a simultaneous action 
for new members. This campaign, it is under- 
stood, has netted an increase of 1000 members, 
which would make their present membersh: 
over 2300. The annual convention this year is 
to be held in Calgary, Alberta, August 19-22, 

JACK CANUCK. 


Secretary of Interior Wants Control of War 
Risk Bureau 

What promises to be a merry fight in the 
Cabinet has started over the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. A number of measures have re- 
cently been introduced in Congress transferring 
the bureau from the Treasury to the Interior 
Department, and now Secretary Franklin K. 
Lane, in a letter to Senator McCumber, advo- 
eates that this be done, pointing out that the 
Pension Bureau is amply prepared to handle 
the business, 

This action was advocated more than a year 
ago, when a bill to effect the transfer was in- 
troduced. Even before that, however, it had 
been propesed to transfer the allotment and 
allowance section to the Pension Bureau, where 
it was declared the work was very similar to 
that then being done in the bureau, and could 
be handled with but little additional force. 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance has a total 
force of something like 15,000 persons. 

That the transfer, of the section at least, 
was not made was due to the efforts of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, who strongly op- 
posed it. In ‘this he was not followed by Col. 
Henry D. Lindsley, then director of the bureau, 
who believed that the section could be trans- 
ferred to the Pension Office without detracting 
from the importance of the war risk work, re- 
sulting in the work being done at a lower ex- 
pense and in achieving as good results. Now, 
it is declared, that is one of the reasons why 
Col. Lindsley was separated from his position. 

Col, R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, the present di- 
rector of the bureau, feels that no transfer of 
the work or any part of it should be made, but 
that it should be left as part of the Treasury 
Department. Carter Glass, Secretary of the 
Treasury, holds a similar opinion, and it 1s 
predicted that a stiff fight will result from any 
attempts which may be made to transfer the 
bureau. 

Insurance Federation’s Bulletin 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
has issued its Supplementary Bulletin No. 3, 
which contains data as to the position and re- 
quirements of insurance bills introduced in the 
legislature of that State, 
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HERE To HE? 


We are in quest of a man who 
knows Pennsylvania and an- 
other who knows Indiana. He 
must have experience as a life 
salesman and real ability as a 


producer. 


We Find aim 


We shall offer him a manager's 
contract based upon liberal 
principles—our proposition is 
so attractive that he cannot 


afford to ignore it. 


Men wishing to tie up with a 
strong progressive Mid-West 
Company which is writing 
$2,000,000 a month would do 
well to wire or write us at 


OnCEe. 


The 
Bankers Reserve 


Life Company 


Robert L. Robison, President 
Walter G. Preston, Vice=Pres. 
James R. Farney, Vice=Pres. 
Ray C. Wagner, Sec’y=Treas. 


Home Office 


Omaha, Nebraska 








Business in Force, over 
$49,000,000 


Assets, nearly $9,000,000 
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BENEFICIAL LIFE PROSPEROUS 


Company Too Lenient as to Mortgage Loans 
—Mormon Interests Held Stock 

An examination of the Beneficial Life of Salt 
Lake City has been made on behalf of Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Arizona, which shows 
the affairs of this young company to be satis- 
factory, despite the excessive mortality ex- 
perienced due to the influenza epidemic. Busi- 
ness in force amounts to $23,438,335, with liabili- 
ties of $2,201,783, a free surplus of $90,172, cap- 
ital $200,000, and $2,491,955 as admitted assets. 
The comments of the examiners include, ‘‘man- 
agement conservative,” a treatment of policy- 
holders very fair,” ‘“‘mortgage loans and bonds 
good.’ The business is declared to be obtained 
at a low rate of commission, Among the sug- 
gestions and criticisms are that the company 
has been too lenient in the matter of mortgage 
loans, that the health and accident business be 
discontinued, and that the $10,000 at present car- 
ried on an individual risk be reduced fifty per 
cent. It was also said that the practice of de- 
pending almost entirely upon the medical ex- 
aminer in regard to the selection of risks, as 
at present, should give way to a system of in- 
spection, the medical officer being respensible 
for the medical side only. 

“The economy exercised in the matter of 
agency expenses, the favorable mortality ex- 
perience (other than the period of the influenza 
epidemic), and the very satisfactory rate of pay- 
ment of renewal premiums are factors which 
indicate fundamental strength,’”’ are the con- 
cluding words of the report. 

The company is writing business in six States, 
and the stock is understood to be controlled 
by the Mormon Church and associates. Heber 
J. Grant, the new president of the Mormen 
Church and well-known fire insurance .n2a, 
was recently elected president. 

Metropolitan Life’s New Paper 

Volume 1, No. 1, of ‘“‘The Home Office’ has 
been issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York. It presents pictures 
of some of the interesting features in the 
neighborhood of its home office, including the 
tower of its Own building. The prime idea in 
issuing ‘‘The Home Office,’’ which is to be sent 
out monthly, is to tell the staff of the company 
some of the things that are going on at the 
home office, and which have a bearing on their 
daily work, 

One interesting article in the opening num- 
ber tells of the handling of the daily mail of 
the company, which involves a half a million 
pieces daily. 


In the Wisconsin Field 

A. M. Arveson, who on July 1 completed six- 
teen years of service as a county superinten- 
dent of schools in Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of America, with head- 
quarters at Antigo. 

Captain L, A. Leadbetter, who has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the same company, 
will have the nine northern counties of the 
State as his territory. 

Gary National Life, Indiana 

The Gary National Life Insurance Company 
of Gary, Ind., is making exceptionally satis- 
factory progress, and is constantly increasing 
its agency force and its territory of operation 
in Indiana. Since January the company has 
written nearly $1,500,000, all of which is on an 


annual basis. 


¢ 
a 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for goo] 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 














THE SECRET OF SAVING 


How Thomas Kendleton Became 


Wealthy by a Habit of Thrift 
VALUE OF A BANK ACCOUNT 
A Story from the Life of an American Business 
Man—A Versonal Talk 

For many people the payment of a life in- 
surance premium when due presents a prob- 
lem, and the experience of Thomas Kendleton 
was not uncommon. Kendleton, however, dis- 
covered a way in which to meet and over- 
come this difficulty as well as others which 
had been depressing him and holding him 
down as if tied with a rope around his neck. 
His story is worth hearing and should prove 
an inspiration for all. 

“When a young man,” says Kendleton, “at 
the solicitation of an energetic agent, I applied 
for a small policy of life insurance. It was 
not hard to pay the first premium with the 
application, as | just handed out a week's pay 
willingly, as I had the money then. So com- 
pletely was I convinced of the advantages of 
life insurance for everybody, and _ especially 
a person having no property and absolutely 
dependent upon earnings from employment 
for living, that it was with a feeling of con- 
quest over some great difficulty that I ac- 
cepted my policy. But, being young, I was 
subject to momentary impulses and became 
} 


self-satisfied with every advance or step to- 


ward progress ; I gloated over the conquest of 
this life policy undertaking and pufied myself 
with pride on that accomplishment, giving lit- 
tle or no thought to the next premium pay- 
ment, 

“When the advance notice came from the 
company some three or four weeks before it 
was due, I had a rude awakening. My salary 
not being very large, I had some other obli- 
gations to meet and [ found I had not really 
planned to live beyond one week. I had 
formed a habit of meeting my weekly ex- 
penses as they came due out of my salary and 
what was left generally slipped out of my 
possession into clothes, theaters, dances and 
other wants, amusements or pleasures. 

“How I was going to get together enough 
money at one time to pay that premium, I 
about the thirty 
grace period and figured that I could 


| 


did not know. I thought 
days’ 
by resolute self-denial save the equivalent of 
a week’s salary in the time allowed and pay 
the premium, thus saving my policy from lap- 
sation. Of course I worried and fretted, be- 
cause I was now called upon to meet what I 
had agreed to do in order to keep this life in- 
surance in force. 

“The trouble was, above all else, my pride 
was injured because I had not been sufficiently 
thoughtful to provide for what I had under- 
taken. It was up to me to regain confidence 
and make some definite plan to meet my 
future expenditures, if I ever expected to 


achieve any degree of success in life. 
‘Well, I managed to mect that second pre- 
mitm, and determined to never again allow 
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myself to suffer such mental annoyance. 

“While I never allowed that first policy to 
lapse, and have since taken out several others 
for considerably larger amounts, | must con- 
fess there were many anxious moments when 
| had almost convinced myself that the eas- 
iest course to take was the best one and let 
the insurance go. For three years I went 
through the same experience, always being shy 
of money when the premium dates were com- 
ing on. Then later I took myself seriously 
to task and adopted a course of action which 
has solved this premium-paying difficulty and 
other problems for me. 

“This is what I did, and I can state from 
my own personal experience that no man who 
follows the plan will ever have cause to re- 
gret it. 

“[ knew what my income was, of course. 
To my expenditures, up to this time, I had 
never given sufficient thought. I realize that 
| spent my entire annual earnings, but could 
not satisfy myself as to just how they had 
been spent. My only savings were an occa- 
sional week's salary for life insurance,—and 
that came hard. 

“Expenditures, that is the trying problem! 
What were they? What are they? What are 
they going to be? The last question is the 
most important, because upon it depends the 
other two. Up to this period I never knew 
what my expenditures were going to be; in 
fact, I never thought about them at all. I de- 
cided that I must think about them, or I 
would never be any better off than I found 
myself after years of thoughtless spending. 
It would not make any difference whether I 
earned $1000 a year or $10,000; if I could 
not save anything out of a small salary, I had 
little more chance with a larger one, because 
it is well known that a careless person’s ex- 
penses increase faster than his income as a 
rule. 

“After chiding myself for recklessness I 
got down to the real problem: J made a bud- 
get of my actual expenses; then I allowed 
myself a fairly liberal amount for spending 
on entertainment and incidentals. To my sur- 
prise these two items left a fair margin be- 
tween their total and that of my annual earn- 
ings. The difference I probably had carelessly 
squandered in the past. This difference was 
now to become a fixed charge. 

“T itemized all my expenses and figured 
them in terms of weekly payments. In a 
small account book I entered each one of these 
items and the amount allotted for them. The 
exact amount over and and above all necessary 
expenses became a fixed sum for saving and 
every week I put that sum in the bank, 

“It is surprising what results will follow 
this plan if rigidly adhered to. 

“Now that I have formed the habit of sav- 
ing, I can pay all my obligations when they 
are due. Unless the life insurance company 
saved to pay its policy obligations, what pro- 
tection would the policyholder have? So with 
the policvyholder—if he does not save for his 
premiums, what will become of his policy? 
“Banks and trust companies welcome small 
accounts and will gladly offer their services 
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to anyone who has the desire to saye any 
amount, no matter how small.” 

Thomas Kendleton who became a thrifty 
person in his younger days and still so con- 
tinues, to-day is the owner of his own home 
and has furnished it handsomely out of his 
savings; he carries $40,000 life insurance, of 
which $25,000 is paid up in full; he had enough 
money saved and on deposit in banks to en. 
able him to do his bit by subscribing to each 
issue of the Liberty bonds; he never spends a 
dividend check, but adds it to his bank funds, 
He earns a good salary, he has no pressing 
debts now, he is happily married, and has 
two children, who will inherit a goodly estate, 

At twenty he was broke. 

Later he learned to save and keep his say- 
ings on deposit to meet obligations which 
added to his assets. 

To-day he is rated at $75,000, all of which 
was accumulated out of savings. 


Chamber of Commerce Examinations 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York has arranged to conduct commercial 
examinations leading to a Junior Credential] 
and a Senior Credential. These examinations 
will take place in September next at 65 Liberty 
street, New York, and applications must be filed 
by August 15 next, the fee being $5, Two 
prizes will be awarded. An announcement cir- 
cular giving details as to the examinations may 
be procured from the Chamber of Commerce on 
application. Among the general groups of sub- 
jects in the junior examination are English 
composition, handwriting, arithmetic, com- 
mercial geography, commercial history, com- 





The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 
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Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 
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mercial law, bookkeeping and business prac- 
tice, short-hand and typewriting, business 
forms and procedure, modern languages, al- 
gebra and plane geometry. In the senior ex- 
amination much the same subjects are em- 
praced, with economics, insurance, and other 
more advanced subjects. 

As to insurance, knowledge is required as to 
its underlying principles, contracts, law, types, 
companies, policies, calculation of premiums, 
methods of operation, inspections, buying and 
selling, regulations and State insurance, ete. 





Company Wins Point in Litigation 

The Kansas Supreme Court has handed down 
an important ruling for life and accident insur- 
ance companies operating in that State. The 
rule is that misrepresentations in obtaining in- 
surance may void the policy even though these 
misrepresentations did not contribute to the 
actual death. The court, for the first time, 
took note of the moral hazard in life and acci- 
dent insurance. The ruling was announced in 
the suit of Carrie E. Becker of Wichita against 
the Kansas Casualty and Surety Company of 
Wichita. The case was appealed from the 
Sedgwick county district court. 

There is a Kansas law which provides that 
misrepresentations in Obtaining insurance can- 
not void the policy unless they are such as to 
contribute to the death or injury of the holder. 
But the court took special pains to recognize 
the moral risk in the insurance business, and 
held that such misrepresentations would con 
tribute to this and thus prevent the issuance of 
the policy. The court said: 

The court holds that a different rule applies 
where the facts misreprensented or fraudulently 
concealed are such as increases the moral risk 
and which, if known by the insurer, would 
probably have prevented the issuance of the 
policy. Such misrepresentations never can con- 
tribute to the contingency insured against and 
therefore it is held that the statute does not 
apply to or render them harmless. 

In obtaining the insurance Becker had failed 
to mention that he had other insurance; that 
he had been ruptured some years before and 
that he had collected claims for insurance pre- 
viously. He was accidentally shot and died 
from his wounds. While none of the represen- 
tations made contributed in anyway to his 
death the court held that there were misrepre- 
sentations which might have caused the com- 
pany to refu 


se to issue the policy. 





American Central Life of Indianapolis Under 


Examination 
The American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, is now being cxamined 
by the States of Indiana, Oregon and Texas 
under the supervision of the examination com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. The work is being done by 


Consulting Actuaries Frank J. Haight, of 
Indianapolis, for Indiana, Paul L. Woolston, of 


Denver, fi 


Oregon and A. 
Waco, for Texas. 


Sigtenharst of 


Clover Leaf Life Affairs 
The Clover Leaf Life of Detroit has now 
completed the 


the Clover | 


reinsurance of its business in 
eaf Life and Casualty of Jackson- 
Ville, Illinois, subject to the approval of the 
Insurance 
nois. The 


Departments of Michigan and Illi- 
Clover Leaf Life was originally the 
> ry “ oe = sa 

Peninsular Life, which merged with the Guard- 


fan Accident and did a health and accident as 
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well as a life insurance business. Last Sep- 
tember the health and accident branch was 
sold to the Clover Leaf Casualty and the name 
of the company was changed to the Clover 
Leaf Life. 
Leaf Casualty has increased its capital to 


During the past month the Clover 


$200,000 and has been licensed to write life 
insurance, changing its name to the Clover 
Leaf Life and Casualty. The executive head- 
quarters of the life department will be in 
Detroit, with C. A. Goodale, executive vice- 
president, in charge. 


Cedar Rapids Life of Iowa to Enter Other 
States 

The Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
has been deprived for about two years of the 
services of its president, Judge C. B. Robbins, 
who enlisted in the service and just recently 
returned as a Major from France. On occasion 
of his return the company organized a ‘‘welcome 
home campaign” in honor of Major Robbins, 
which resulted in over a million of new business 
in a few weeks. The campaign was wound up 
by an agents’ convention at which some forty 
men participated, 

The company is paying up the balance of the 
authorized capital stock of $100,000. This will 
be accomplished by the end of June, and the 
company will then make application for admis- 
sion to one or two other States—South Dakota 
probably first. Thus far the company has been 
limiting its business to its home State only. 
The policies and rate book will be revised and 
the activities of the company enlarged. 

New Life Mutual in Kansas 

The Manhattan Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Manhattan, Kansas, was organized last 
month, certificate of incorporation having been 
granted June 15, It begins with paid-in re- 
sources of $38,100 on an authorized issue of $50,- 
600 Surplus Fund Certificates and is operating 
on the usual three-and-one-half per cent legal 
reserve basis. 


The officers are: 


a 


{. M. Leonard, president. 


R 


A. Bardwell, vice-president, 


hk 


J. Pratt, secretary-treasurer 

Directors (in addition to the above): Alvin 
R. Springer, Robert B. Spilman, L. V. Johnson, 
L. C. Shafer, Dr. A. H. Bressler, Ralph R. 
Price, Alvin Gates, William B. Dalton. 

Insurance Manager, J. J. Ponelan. 

Farmers National Life Prosperous 

The Farmers National Life of Chicago passed 
the $10,000,000 mark on June 16. Of this over 
eighty per cent is on the lives of farmers. 
The company’s business is attractive because 
it is found that farmers not only live longer 
than the average, but that their insurance re- 
news better. The company has not had one 
death loss from diseases during the past two 
months. One agent, Mr. Yocum, has written 
over $400,000 so far this year in a territory of 
nine townships, of which 90 per cent is on the 
lives of farmers. His renewal percentage in 
1917 was 93 per cent; in 1918 was 92 per cent, 
and so far this year has been above 95 per cent. 


Handy Guide, 1919, Is Now on the Market 


The twenty-eighth annual edition of the 
‘Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies of American Life Insurance Com- 
panies” has been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany of New York. The price is $3. This is 
a standard publication and this year consists 
of nearly 1400 pages.—New York Journal of 
Commerce, 


ww 


THE WILL AND EXECUTOR 


Testators Shou'd Make Sure Their 
Behests Will Be Carried Out 


SERIOUS THOUGHT FOR BUSINESS MEN 
Trust Compznies or Similar Institutions Rather 
Than Individuals Should Be Chosen for Proper 


Winding Up of an Estate 


Every man is in business for two purposes: 
(1) The accumulation of wealth and (2) the 
distribution of that wealth as in his judgment 
will most benetit society. The ability to ac- 
complish either or both of these purposes de- 
pends in part upon the certainty or uncer- 
tainty of life. Of the tenure of life no man 
is judge, and it therefore behooves all to be 
prepared, so that at death at least one of these 
purposes will be accomplished. 

By means of the Will every man can at least 
provide for the future management and dis- 
tribution of his property after his death in 
such manner as in his opinion will best pro- 
tect the interests and rights of those to whom 


he wishes to transmit his property. [Every 


grown person should at some time make a 
Will. 

The tendency of most people is to postpone 
the making of a will until it is too late, and 
then there are those who make Wills and so 
secretly guard them that they are never found, 
or else turn up in some obscure place long 
after the testator’s death. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, 
but suffice it to say that the news columns of 
the daily press carry enough of the pathetic, 
not to say tragic, events that follow lack of 
forethought in properly depositing Wills. 

The same is true of the failure to select a 
responsible executor or trustee to manage the 
estate. 

In the making of a Will so many legal com- 
plications arise that there can be no question 
as to the inadvisability of anyone drawing it 
for himself. It is not an amateur’s work, but 
that of a lawyer trained and experienced in the 
form and phraseology of such documents in 
such manner as will insure the expression of 
the testator’s wishes, with reasonable assur- 
ance that such wishes will not be denied. 

Once drawn the Will should be deposited 
with a qualified trust institution, sealed and 
bearing instructions as to whom and where to 
deliver it after the death of the individual. 

Corporate trust organizations have a “regis- 
ter of wills” in which all such documents are 
entered, and the Wills placed in a safe deposit 
cilities of 
the trust institution in this regard, the Will 
is certain to be available at the proper time, 


vault. By taking advantage of the 


thus eliminating much confusion, anxiety and 
worry, not to mention complexities beyond the 
remotest comprehension of the testators, that 
might otherwise ensue. 

After the decision has heen made as to how 
the testator desires to transmit his property, 
the question arises as to who shall carry out 
the instructions and directions. 

Most men think of their wives in this con- 








nection. Such a thought is natural and cer- 
tainly quite a proper expression of love, 
confidence, admiration and respect, but it 
rarely takes into account the very important 
question as to whether she is properly qualified 
or best fitted to carry out the wishes of the 
testator. 

The same may be said of any individual, per- 
sonal friend or business associate. 

In naming the executor or trustee under a 
Will, the business aspect of the situation must 
be considered. The essential factors are e1m- 
bodied in the following questions: 

1. Does the executor possess business 
ability ? 

2. Will he or she allow heart to rule head? 

3. Will the executor have the time and in- 
clination to devote to the proper management 
of the estate? 

4. Is the executor qualified to reinvest 
funds received from the payment of present 
investments ? 

5. Is the executor qualified to keep the 
proper and necessary records? 

6. Will the executor always be at hand 
whenever important business of the estate 
might arise, or is it possible that he may be 
far away? 

7. Is the executor certain to be alive at the 
time of your death? 

8. Is the executor certain to live until the 
provisions of the Will are completely carried 
out? 

The romances and tragedies that have actu- 
ally occurred by lack of consideration of these 
questions are known to every one. Dishonesty 
has been found where least expected, and 
when discovered it proved too late, for the 
estate had crumbled. 

The safest thing to do, and the proper one, 
is to name a trust institution as trustee ‘or 
executor. 

The financial institution knows thoroughly 
its business, and is equipped to handle all mat- 
ters of estate management effectively and at 
low cost. Close supervision by public officials 
and obedience to rigid laws governing such 
organizations assure safety, while the services 
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are, as rule, performed at the fees provided by 
law, and are the same as would be paid to an 
individual. 

This is but a brief resumé of a vast subject, 
and is designed to stimulate business men to 
give thought to the business side of their per- 
sonal property, which has all too often been 
neglected. 

One of the best ways to amass an estate is 
by the purchase of an abundant supply of life 
insurance. Policies made payable by the in- 
sured to his estate of which the trust insti- 
tution thus selected is made executor will 
enable the decedent to feel that he has made 
an arrangement whereby his family will be 
safely provided tor after his death, his heirs 
thus being assured of receiving income from 
his estate in regular instalments, if he so 
elects, rather than being subjected to the risk 
of loss if his estate should be turned over to 
them in bulk. 


Companies Doing Business in British India 

The report of the Government Actuary of 
British India summarizing the revenue ac- 
counts and balance sheets for 1917 of Indian 
and other life insurance companies operating 
in British India, rules, extracts from valuation 
reports ete., has been published by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

There are now sixty-eight companies subject 
to the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 
including forty-four Indian, seventeen British, 
four Colonial, two located in Shanghai, and one 
American company. The American company 

the New York Life Insurance Company. 

Company Passes $10,000,000 Mark 

The Western Life of Des Moines, Ia., closed 
the month of May with the largest amount of 
business written for any one month in the his- 
tory of the company. The month was desig- 
nated ‘Jamison Month,”’ in honor of the presi- 
dent of the company, and sixty-one agents 
qualified on the production list for that month, 
The Western Life recently passed the ten mil- 
lion mark of business in force. 


—J. K. Voshell, president of the National .\ssocia- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is making a tour of the 


associations in the South. 


i hursday 


Virginia Life Underwriters Meet 

How income and inheritance taxes apply to 
life insurance was outlined to members of the 
Richmond, Va., Association of Life Under- 
writers at their June meeting by Roy E, Cabell 
former United States Commissioner of Rey 

) ssioner of Revenue, 
now counsel! for the Travelers in that city 
Discussing the application of the tax law passed 
at the last session of Congress to life insurance, 
Mr. Cabell was very lucid in stressing some of 
the following points in the law: 

Life insurance premiums cannot be deducted 
by a corporation as expense. The cash value 
of the policy, however, can be added to the in- 
vested capital. 

Proceeds of life insurance paid to a corpora- 
tion is taxed as income. 

The corporation can deduct the amount of 
premiums paid without interest. 

Proceeds of life insurance, payable io a given 
beneficiary on the life of an officer of a cor- 
poration is not taxable. This insurance, how- 
ever, is for the benefit of the person named, 

Proceeds of life insurance payable to a given 
beneficiary is exempt from Government taxa- 
tion, irrespective of amount, 

If paid to the estate, only forty thousand js 
exempt. This refers not only to insurance writ- 
ten at the present time, but is retroactive, 

The following were admitted to membership 
in the association: 

Warren T. Wood, agent, Penn Mutual, Lynch- 
burg; Robert G. Dew, agent, New York Life, 
Walkerton; Lena E. Fore, agent, New York 
Life, Lynchburg; William L. Price, agent, Penn 
Mutual, Richmond; Miss A. C, Hutcherson, 
cashier, Union Central, Richmond; Leslie T. 
Terrell, agent,-Maryland Life, Richmond; W. 
B. Mydette, agent, Fidelity Mutual, Richmond; 
William E. Snead, Robert W. Smethie and 
M. A. Palmer, deputy superintendents, Metro- 
politan, Richmond, 

A. O, Swink, Virginia manager for the At- 
lantic Life, and a former president of the asso- 
ciation, was elected a member of the national 
committee in place of D. R. Midyette. Presi- 
dent Bristow was authorized to name dele- 
gates to the national convention to be held in 
Pittsburgh in September. 

Group Insurance Actuary for Etna 

James Scott, F. A. S., who for five years has 
been in the actuarial department of the Home 
Life of New York, has accepted an actuarial 
position with the Astna Life of Hartford. His 
duties will entail work in connection with 
group insurance, 
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WESTERN 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
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“Surplus Earned, Including Dividends in 
Life Insurance” 

The 1919 edition of “Surplus Earned, Includ- 
ing Dividends in Life Insurance”’ has just been 
published by The Spectator Company. It pre- 
sents, in condensed and comparative form, 
the premiums received, dividends paid to and 
surplus aceumulated for policyholders’ by 
twenty-six American level premium companies 
in each of the last twelve years, with columns 
showing totals for the last twenty-five years, 
1894-1918, and totals since organization. The 
columns embraced in each group exhibit pre- 
miums received less annuities; dividends cred- 
ited to policyholders; ratio of dividends to 
premiums; surplus earned (dividends cred- 


ted and surplus accumulated); ratio of sur- 


plus earned to premiums. 

This is a publication that has involved much 
labor and expense in compilation, as the dates 
of the earlier dividends antedate the publica- 
tion of official statistics. The figures given 
have been carefully revised and corrected, 
and this publication is the only one in exis- 
tence giving these statistics in comparative 
form, 

The data contained in ‘‘Surplus Earned” are 
most interesting and illuminating, and every 
agent should possess a copy. Its price is 
twenty-five cents, and it may be obtained from 
The Spectator Company, New York. There are 
liberal discounts for quantity orders. 


New Minnesota Mutual Life Policy 

A twenty-payment life policy has recently 
been issued by the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of St. Paul, which has a 
double, accidental death benefit and total and 
permanent disability provision. In the event of 
death from accident within sixty days from 
injury and prior to age sixty, the insured is 
entitled to an additional amount of insurance 
equal to the eriginal face amount of the policy. 
This benefit is issued only on policies which 
contain the disability benefit. 

The disability benefit provides for waiver 
of premiums and, in addition, an annuity to 
the insured for the balance of his life or to 
the end of the endowment period on endow- 
ments, during continuance of total disability. 
The face amount of the policy is not dimin- 
ished by the operation of these benefits. 
Mormon Mission President Joins Equitable 

The Salt Lake City agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York has appointed Walter P. 
Monson of that city as a field representative. 
Mr, Monson recently returned from New York 
city, having acted as president of the Eastern 
States mission of the Mormon church for the 





Inst few years. He is well known all over the 
intermountain country, which should enable 
bim to do some big things for the Equitable. 
Mr. Monson told our correspondent that he had 
$100,000 lined up to start with. 


Life Agents Brief, 1919 


Please supply me with the Life Agents Brief 
for 1919 at your earliest convenience. I have 
previously used this book for several years and 
I want to congratulate you most heartily on 
your work. It is one of the best and most use- 
ful insurance publications I have ever used, 
and I attribute my success in selling a large 
volume of business to the fact that I can al- 
ways quote to the prospect the rates and other 
information contained in this book pertaining 
to other life insurance companies.—J. H. Bland, 
deputy superintendent, Metropolitan Life, Kins- 
ton 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in_ force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y=Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


















































By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


He appeared before the inspector at Castle 
Garden, a green, awkward, young Swede. He 
was dressed in a suit of homespun by far 
too small for him and which accentuated the 
size of his hands and feet. He had no hag- 
bag, the contents of 

| 


1 
i 


gage, save an old flannel 
e couldn't under- 
stand a word of English, but had learned to 


which no one could guess. 


say “Boston.” 


When shown money, he shook 


his head. He had no money. But he kept 


saying “Boston.” Exciting a good deal of 
attention by his repeating the one word and by 
his embarrassed manner, the crowd of officials, 
civilians, etc., were rather inclined to 


make fun of him. The inspector, thinking he 


sailors, 
might have in his bag something to reveal his 
identity and destination, approached him and 
reached for the bag. The young. stranger 
ag away, straightened up and 
a look of anger came into his eyes. But a 
smile from the inspector reassured him, so 
pulling open the bag, to the amazement of the 


crowd, ke brought out a most beautiful silver 


cornet. With supreme confidence placing the 
instrument to his lips, he began te play the 
‘“Tntermezzo.” 

With perfect tempo and tone, with cres- 
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cendo and diminuendo, he played like the 
great artist that he was. The instrument of 
pure silver gave forth such a pure, firm, pene- 
trating tone that the crowd were entranced. 
Coming with such sweetness and from such a 
source, the wonder and admiration grew. 
Following the Intermezzo came “Thou Sub- 
evening Star,” and then the 
“Rosary” in response to a tremendous encore. 


lime Sweet 


A burly captain of one of the New York to 
Boston steamers, won over completely by the 
lad’s wonderful work, stepped up to the in- 
spector and said, “I will take the lad to Bos- 
ton free of charge. 
sengers en route.” 


He can play for my pas- 
Turning to the young 
Swede he extended his hand and smiling he 
said, “Boston?” The lad followed. 

The fellow who “blows his own horn” right, 
gets to “Boston.” But be sure, my young 
solicitor, that you let no discordant note mar 
the sweetness of the overture. R. O. Ticttos. 

Woman Life Agent in Kansas 

Mrs. Edna Crow, one of the earliest women 
life insurance agents in Kansas, is planning to 
open a special women’s department in Topeka 
for one of the big life companies and devote 
ali her efforts to building up an extended line 
of business with women and teaching other 
women how to write life insurance. For nearly 
two years now Mrs, Crow has been helping to 
win the war in a Government war bureau at 
Washington. She has just returned to Topeka 
and expects to open an Office shortly. For the 
four years preceding her departure she wrot 


more life business than any other woman in 


Kansas. 


Thursday 


Insurance Course at University of Chicago 
The Insurance Course of the University of 
Chicago and the School of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, after being temporarily omitted 
because of the disorganization of the teaching 
staff during the war, is now being offered for 
the first time in two years. It is expected that 
it will be presented two or three times Yearly 
hereafter. The course is quite a comprehensiye 
one and should result in developing in students 
a fitness for the insurance business, enabling 
them to enter thereupon without the waste of 
time generally incident to a beginner's efforts 
in the business. 
Policy Should Have Been a Bigger One 
* Fred H. Wolf, judge of the Court of Common 
Fleas, Fulton county, Wauseon, Ohio, writes as 
follows to an agent of the New York Life under 
date of April 18, 1919: 

Check of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for $2,664.64 in settlement of policy No. 
942,002 received, for which please accept my 
thanks. This is certainly a fine settlement. At 
the time I took out this policy life insurance 
was not as popular as it is at this time, and 
the agent, who was a friend of mine, induced 
me to take this policy; he was a better friend 
to me than I at that time appreciated, and I 
only regr>i that I didn’t let him talk me into 
taking a larger policy; while it would have been 
difficult at times for me to have carried it, yet 
it would have been a fine investment for me and 
I would have saved more money than without 
the policy. ° 

Every time you induce a young man to take 
out an insurance policy in a good company you 
have rendered him a real service, and while he 
may not appreciate it at the time of taking it 
out he will more than appreciate it in after 
years. 

The old story—most people regret that they 
weren't crowded into getting more. They find 
they could have taken it as well as not. 
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tion, address 


50 Union Square 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of N-w York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 
Total Insurance in force, January 


179,410,731.00 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice=President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 


Established 
1867 


56, 111,806.00 
4,999 205.00 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 






THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, July 17, 1919 
UNEXPECTED JOURNEYS did business on a strictly cash basis and trusted father has provided for us all. When he 


When the Husband Leaves Home on 
Business and Forgets to Leave 
an Address 


FORGETS ALSO TO LEAVE MONEY 


The Lesson ‘Taught Thereby Is Productive Some- 
times of Results in Preparing for the 


Long Voyage 


The telephone buzzed insistently. 
“That you, Clara?” asked Mr. Lowell, hasti- 
ly, as his wife answered. “I’m called away 
unexpectedly, just for a few days. No. I 
wont have time to come home first. A man 
wants to see me on inportant business as soon 
as I can get there, and I can't afford to miss 
any chances, you know. Ill be back early 
next week lake good care of yourself and 
Jobbie and Joe. Goodby, I must fly now.” 
“And | didn’t think to ask him where he 
was going,” said Mrs. Lowell, as the tele- 


“Well, he 


never stays away a minute longer than he 


phone gave a concluding click. 


has to, and he said he'd soon be back, so 1 
guess | needn't worry.” 

“It was not until the next day that Mrs. 
Lowell suddenly discovered that her pocket- 


1 
| 


book was almost empty. 

“Of course Tom didn't think of that,” she 
excused him to herself, “going away in such 
arush. [ut it surely is inconvenient.” 

The Lowells were strangers in town, hav- 
1 


ing only lately moved there because it seemed 


advantageous from a business point of view. 


Mr. Lowell had put all his available means 


into a new venture which promised well, he 
and his wife agreeing together to give up 
all unnecessary luxuries for the sake of the 
future. 
\np Bitts OVERDUE 

“Gas man!” A> voice at the open door 
startled Ars. 
Ma‘am.” 


“Tm sorry,” said Mrs. Lowell. “but nly 


Lowell, “Come to collect, 


hushand’s gone away for a few days and I 
can't pay till he comes back.” 

“Well, it's overdue, Ma‘am. Just call your 
husband's attention to it as soon as possible.” 

“TL hope father comes back soon,” said Mrs, 
Lowell to her little bovs after the collector 
had gone. “[ don't know what we'll do if 
he doc ont. 

The next day the landlord called for his 
rent and Mrs. Lowell's cheeks were flushed 
when he left without it. He was a man who 
Prided himself on never “mincing words.” 
The milk man also called and the ice man. 
The grocery man said he was sorry but they 


nobody. 

Several days dragged by filled with all kinds 
of petty worries and humiliating experiences. 
Mrs. Lowell began to look eagerly for her 
husband. Thank Heaven, he would soon Ix 
back now. Then a beautifully colored post- 
card came from a distant city. 

“Detained a week longer,” it read. “Glori- 
ous trip. Wish you and the boys were here.” 

There was no address given, and Mrs. 
Lowell laid it aside without comment. That 
afternoon she took her watch and left it at 
a place over which three golden balls hung. 
They had a good supper that evening and 
were quite cheerful until the landlord came 
again. When he went away there was very 
little cheer or money left in the subdued 
home. 

Tue Cur Fitrs 

Mrs. Lowell's face grew pale and anxious 

} 


during these days. She stopped the ice and 


cut down the milk. She made another trip t 
the golden ,balls and thought of her own 
home folks far away, too far away to be of 
any immediate help. And then Bobbie was 
taken sick and Mrs. Lowell's cup of miser 
was full—a stranger in a strange land, almost 
penniless, with a sick child and a baby. 
A few days later Mr. Lowell came back, 
looking unusually cheerful and prosperous. 
“Had a wonderful trip, Clara,” he exclaimed. 
“T had to buy a few things as I left so sud- 
denly, but the deal turned out so good T could 
afford it all right. 
each a little present, too. 


Brought you and the boys 
Why, dear, what's 
the matter?” 

Mrs. Lowell tried to smile a welcome but 
the smile suddenly ended in a sob as her hus- 
band took her into his arms. 

“Suppose, Tom, you had never come back,” 
sobbed Mrs. Lowell, as she ended her story. 

Mr. Lowell's arm tightened in a fiercely pro- 
tecting clasp around his wife. 

“Many men never do,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“How could I have been so careless.” 

Years later Mr. Lowell took another unex- 
pected journey—a long, long journey from 
which he never returned. The house was 
very quiet after he left and Mrs. Lowell, in 
her plain black dress, looked wan and desolate, 
Bobbie, 


] 


as she held little Joe close to her. 
hand on his 


now a fine, tall boy laid his 
mother’s shoulder protectingly. 
“Don't worry, Mother,” he said. “I'll stop 
school and go to work and look out for you 
and Joe the best I can. I’m so much bigger 
now than when father went away on that little 
trip, and we all had such a hard time.” 
“You won't have to leave school, Bobbie,’ 
replied Mrs. Lowell, thankfully. “Your dear 


came back from that trip years ago and real- 


ized just what we had gone through without 


him, he had his life insured in a good strong 
company. He said we should never again 
have such a bitter experience if he could pre- 
vent it. Everything now can go on at home 


just as if father was here, for the. big life 
insurance will stand right in his place. We 
lave nothing to fear: and though he has gone 


from us, we ¢; 





a kind and thoughtful husband and father.” 


ON AGENTS OWNING A HOME 
W. T. Nash Points Out Its Advantages and 
Company President Repeats Arguments 





On the ever timely subject of the advisxbility 
of-owning one’s own home, William T. Nash, 
the well-known insurance writer, calls atten- 
tion to the peculiar advantages house 
proprietorship confers pon the life insurance 
agent, 

“Instead of an agency manager howling at 
his agents every week t busines et more 
business”’ Mr. Nash writes he should first get 
them to living in a way that they and their 
families will be happy This will give them 
something to work for. They will get inspira- 


tion from their house and their surroundings 
and the business will follow without any driv- 


ing.”’ 


Last winter Mr. Nash mad talk at a meet- 
ing of life agents on t} value of an agent 
owning his own home and recently H. B. Hill, 
president of the Mutual Life of Illinois, issued 
a bulletin to his agency f e summarizing th 
advantages set forth by Mr. Nash The bul 


letin said in part: 





At the beginning of the year we suggested to 
a number of our full time men the importan 
of them buying a home even if they had to go 
in debt for it, and then set a mark of how 
much business they had to write during the vear 
so that their commissions would make them 


enough to have their home completely paid for 
by December 31, and a number of our good 
producers have followed t} 
are now housed in their own home—are writing 
a good volume of business—making plenty of 
money and themselves and their famil hap- 
pier than they have ever been before, and it is 
gratifying to the officer 


the members of its agency fore. 


uggestion and 











of this company to see 





doing so well 





and making so much money, and establishing 
themselves as representatiy tizens in each of 
their localities. 

In fact, the man who is a life insurance sales 
man has always been a leader in his community, 
and the time is not far distant when tbis lead- 
ership will be far more recognized than it is 


to-day. 

No doubt, all of you have 1 
Ed. Redlich,” published by The 
pany, which we mailed to you some time ago 
and I would suggest that you pull that circular 





Spectator Com- 








out and read it again; 1 to ose of you 
who do not own your own h I would suggest, 


now, this the first day of July, that you pull 
yourself together and make some new resolu- 
tions, and determine that you are going to 
write more business the last ix months of 
the year than you ever did in a like period in 


















































The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects.’ Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 


You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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all your life. If you are not exactly ready to 
buy a home, open up a good savings account 
either with your ‘‘bank’’ or with some good 
“building and loan association,’’ and obligate 
yourself to save a certain amount of money each 
and every month, and then when the opportunity 
presents itself you will have a nice bank ac- 
count with which to buy a home. 

Do you get the point? Can you use the 
money? Do you want a home of your own? 
Do you want a nice big bank account for Christ- 
mas? If so, now is your opportunity. 


Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters 
The programme prepared ‘or the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Congress of Life 
Underwriters, which is to be held at Duluth, 


Minn., on August 7 and 8, is as follows: 


MORNING SESSION, AUGUST 7. 





Call to Order—Chester A. Shafer, president. 

Welcome to Duluth—Hon. C. R. Magney, 
mayor of Duluth. 

Response—Arthur F. Colwebl, Fargo. 

Roll Call of Delegates, 

Adoption of Constitution of Northwest Con- 
gress. 

“The Instrument’’—Stewart Anderson, edi- 
tor of Points, New York, 

“The Automatic Canvass’’—Ralph S. Crowl, 
Madison, Wis. 

Luncheon, 

AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 7. 

Presiding—Hon. B. N, Waller, general agent, 
N. W. Mutual Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

“Getting Business, Company Service to the 
Individual Agent’’—-Hon. George B. Peak, presi- 
dent, Central Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Des Moines. 

“Selection of Prospects and Method of Find- 
ing Them'’—George Harrison, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, St, Paul, Minn. 

“Good and Bad Methods of Approach’’— 
Frank M. Flory, general agent, Provident Life 
and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Individual and Agency Advertising: Does 
Publicity Get Business?’’—A, C. Larson, State 
manager, Central Life, Madison. 

““Medical Selection’’—Dr. J. W. Fisher, medi- 
cal director, the N, W. Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Some Remarks on the Selection of Risks’’— 
Alexander T. Maclean, assistant actuary, the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 

Annual banquet of the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters. 

MORNING SESSION, AUGUST 8. 

Presiding—A. O. Eliason, vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, St. 
Paul. 

“Business Ethics and Association Finances” 

H, T. Miller, agency manager, New York 
Life, Minneapolis, Minn, 

“Agency Organization’’—Franklin Mann, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual Life, Omaha, 
Neb. 

“Business Insurance’—Warren M. Horner, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Questions and Discussion on Preceding Num- 
bers, 

Luncheon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 8. 

“Open Forum’’—Conducted by Hon. J. E. 
Meyers, mayor of Minneapolis. 

Business Session. 

Boulevard drive; excursion on the lake. 





The Sheedy Gade 


The Handy Guide is out. This year the title 
page proclaims the book as the twenty-eighth 
annual edition. No annual statistical publica- 
tion is looked for more eagerly by life insur- 
ance men. The new book limits its informa- 
tion to 165 companies. It contains about 1400 
pages. The service of The Handy Guide in 
showing the complete text of policies is unique, 
There are times in the solicitor’s work 
when nothing else will serve up the needed 
information in just the clear, accurate style 
in which it can be found in The Handy Guide. 
The book is published by The Spectator Com- 
pany and is bound in flexible keratol, pocket 
size, $3 per copy.—The Insurance Field. 

The Handy Guide is published annually in 
April, being the earliest and most complete 
agents reference book in the field, 


Thursda y 


Two Deaths in New York Life Force 

The New York Life announces the passing 
of James A, Macfadden at his home in noean 
Canada, after a long illness. He was one of the 
leading writers in the Dominion, president of 
$200,000 Club in 1914, and a member of the club 
in every year of the eighteen of his service with 
the New York Life. Mr. Macfadden was able 
to pay for a substantial business early in 1919, 
but a stroke of apoplexy necessitated a speedy 
trip to California, most of the time spent in a 
hospital, and he returned to his home a few 
weeks ago, only to die. 

Capt. Robert B. Mims died at his home in 
Jackson, Miss., July 6, aged seventy-three. He 
was brought into the New York Life Insurance 
Company in January, 1887, by his brother, 
Major Livingston Mims, then the company’s 
general agent at Atlanta, Ga. Capt. Mims 
worked successfully in the field as an agent, 
winning membership in the $200,000 Club, and 
later for a number of years was agency director 
of his company’s Jackson, Miss., branch office. 


Suit Against Life Company Fails 

A county judge in Ohio has handed down a 
decision in which it is held that the acceptance 
of a premium on a life policy with the knowl- 
edge that the insured was in the war did 
not waive the war clause in the policy unless 
the company consented to the insured entering 
the war. The decision was given in a guit 
against the Columbus Mutual Life to collect 
the insurance on the life of a soldier killed 
in France. 


Earl M. Thomas has been elected assi 
of the John TIlancock Mutual Life of Brooklyn, for 


tant actuary 


which company he has long been mathematician. 





The Coinbined 
Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Yeur Dependents 


wT 
RTE 


ae 
t 





HOME OFFiCE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 
WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


VicesPresident and General Manager 
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INSURANCE BILL VETOED 


Wisconsin Measure for Appointing Solici- 
tors for State Life Fund Receives 
Quietus 


Governor Philipp of Wisconsin has vetoed 
the Masiakowski bill, designed to build up the 
State Life Insurance Fund by permitting a 
larger fee for the solicitation of State life in- 
surance. Under the terms of the bill the Com- 
missioner of Insurance would appoint a solici- 
tor in each county. The solicitors so appointed 
would receive as a fee fifty cents on each $100 
of insurance written plus ten per cent of the 
first annual premium. In vetoing the measure, 
Governor Philipp said: 

“The bill not only provides for greatly in- 
creased commission,’’ says the veto, but makes 
no provision to take care of this extra com- 
pensation. The only fund from which this com- 
mission can be taken is from the surplus fund 
which has been built up by present and past 
policyholders and vut of dividends which be- 
long to them. 

“This bill is inconsistent with the act estab- 
lishing the life fund. If this bill should be- 
come a law, the result would be that the pres- 
ent policyholders would be compelled to bear 
the burden of the additional commissions, 
either from the surplus which belongs to the 
present policyholders, or by Way of reduced 
dividends. The effect of the bill would be to 
decrease the security of present and future 
policyholders, and the ability of the life fund 
to mature its contract. In other words, if 
these extra commissions are paid, there is no 
fund from which the money is obtainable ex- 
cepting from the surplus or from dividends, 
both of which belong to past and present 
policyholders, 

“T take the liberty of calling your attention 
to what | said in my message to you on this 
subject: ‘If this enterprise [State life insur- 
ance] is to prosper and grow, as it must to 
have a normal experience, it must have an 
organization for soliciting business. If the ex- 
pense of such an organization is incurred, the 
fund can offer no inducement not offered by 
privately managed life insurance companies and 
fraternal societies.” 


Effects of the War Upon Insurance 
The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Economies and History has 
published a book of over 300 pages, written by 
William EF. Gephart, professor of economies 
at Washington University, St. Louis, entitled 
“Effects of the War Upon Insurance, with 
Special Reference to the Substitution of Insur- 
ance for Pensions.’ In this work Mr. Gephart 
has directed attention not only to the imme- 
diate methods and purposes of the Government 
in providing for the families of soldiers by 
these new schemes of insurance, but has also 
inquired into the effect of the large draft of 
men into the military service, and of the 
Governmental insurance plans upon the or- 
dinary activities of the established life insur- 
ance companies, 


The five chapters cover respectively: (1) In- 
troduction, with general considerations on War 


and Insurance; (II) The Effect of the War on 
Life Insurance; (III) The Effect of the War on 
Social Insurance and Pensions; (IV) The Effect 
of the War on Marine Insurance; (V) The Ef- 
fect of the War on Fire Insurance. 

There ay appendices as follows: (a) War 
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Risk Insurance Act; (b) Amendment to War 
Risk Insurance Act; (S. 2133); (c) Amendment 
to War Risk Insurance Act (H. R. 5723); (d) 
Application Blanks and Policy Forms for War 
tisk Insurance; (e) Forms of Policies Used in 
Great Britain in the Agreement between the 
Government and Insurance Companies. 

In this book Dr. Gephart has collated a vast 
amount of interesting text and tabulated mat- 
ter bearing upon the general subject of the 
effects of the war upon insurance, giving the 
book a value, historically, which will make it 
an essential volume for every insurance library. 

The book will also be read with interest by 
all students of economics, for the situations 
created by the great war, and the important 
relation thereto of insurance in its various 
phases constitute a general and very broad 
subject, which no one interested in the vital 
movements of the times can afford to over- 
look. 

Insurance has helped materially to solve 
some of the great problems of the war, and 
Dr, Gephart’s book tells in an effective way 
how this was accomplished. 


Mr Travis Modifies His Ruling 

Frank L. Travis, Insurance Superintendent 
of Kansas, has issued a modification of the 
ruling announced last month, relative to the 
dating back of life insurance policies. The 
original ruling said: 

All life insurance policies issued in Kansas 
shall be issued as of the date that the appli- 
cant actually took the medical examination 
for such policy, except where there is a bona- 
fide substitution of one contract for another 
that is actually in full force and effect at the 
time of such substitution. 

The promulgation of the order brought a 
storm of protest from the life companies. 
When the remarks of the companies were all 
in, several officials were called to Topeka for 
a conference, and the following new ruling, 
substantially modifying the old one, was 
worked out, and is now effective in Kansas: 


Your attention is hereby called to the fol- 
lowing ruling by this department modifying its 
ruling of June 12, 1919, relative to the dating 
back of life insurance policies here. 

It is hereby ruled that all life insurance 
policies hereafter issued in Kansas shall be 
issued as of a date not earlier than the one 
on which the applicant actually took the med- 
ical examination for such policy. Provided, 
however, that 

(1) This ruling shall not apply where a pol- 
icy is dated back to a date that does not make 
the insurance age of the applicant less than 
it was at the time he actually took the medical 
examination; 

(2) This ruling shall not apply where there 
is a bona-fide substitution of one contract for 
another one that is actually in full force and 
effect at the time of such substitution; and 

(3) This ruling shall not apply to industrial 
policies written on a weekly or menthly basis. 


Commissioner of Oregon Resigns 
Harvey Wells has resigned as_ Insurance 
Commissioner of Oregon to re-enter the insur- 
ance agency business at Portland. None of his 
official rulings, he states, has ever been re- 
versed, nor has any litigation arisen from his 
interpretation of Oregon’s insurance laws. 


Capitol Life’s Big Business 
The Capitol Life of Denver, Colo., is making 
great progress, having written twice as much 


_ business this year as last. Its insurance in 


force on June 30 last was nearly $34,000,000. 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND ———— 


EVERY POLICY 





HE PEORIA 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 


agents. Its sound methods 


and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 
‘It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for goo | 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











DEATH OF GEORGE E. IDE 


President of the Home Life of 
New York 


END CAME UNEXPECTEDLY 


Was Prominent an Both Banking and Insurance 
Circles—Had Been Active in War Work 
George Edward Ide, president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York, and who 
had been for nearly thirty years officially 
identified with that company, died on July 9 at 
Valley, N. Y. 
Although Mr. Ide’s health had not been good 


his summer home in Locust 


for several months, and for some weeks prior 
to his death he had not been able to be at his 
office, his family had not anticipated a fatal 
termination of his illness. On the day of his 
death, however, he became somewhat worse, 
hen his death was not looked for, 


though even 
so that it came as a shock to his family and his 
many friends. 

George E. Ide was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 10, 1860, 
the Polytechnic Institute he completed a course 


after preparatory studies at 


i 





at Yale University, from which he was gradu- 





ated in 1881. He later received from Yale the 
honorary degree of M. A. Mr. Ide’s first busi- 
ness experience was with the banking house of 
Dominick & Dickerman, New York, with whom 
he remained until 1890. In that year he was 


appointed secretary of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Two years later 
he became ce-president, in May, 1864, being 
elected to the presidency, which office he has 
since filled ith honor and, ability. The bank- 
ing business was one of continuing interest to 
Vir, Ide, and he was a director of two branches 
of the Corn Exchange Bank; of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company, New York; of the 
Larchmont National Bank, and of the New 
York Eye and Ear 
F 


branches of insurance other than life appealed 


Infirmary. Likewise, 
to his interest, and he served as a director of 
the Fidelity and Casuaity Company of New 
York. and as a member of the local board of 
the Roval Insurance Company. 
For many years Mr. Ide had put in practical 
operation his theory that the interests of 


policyholders in life insurance companies 
hould be most carefully safeguarded, and his 
course resulted in public commendation by 
Charles E. Hughes, when the latter was con- 
ucting his searching investigation into life 


insurance affairs a number of years ago. Mr. 


Ide was an earnest advocate of the duty of all 
to insure, and persistently voiced his belief 
that there is no more honorable or more 


serious profession than life insurance 


CALL FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr, Ide’s financial and insurance ability and 
experience were recognized by the secretary of 
the treasury when the United States entered 
the world war, and he was named as chairman 
of the group of insurance men chosen to work 
out plans for the protection of the families of 
soldiers and sailors. In this advisory capacity 
Mr. Ide did excellent work for the country. 
He was a member of various clubs, as follows: 


Metropolitan, New York 


Yale, University, 
Yacht, Larchmont Yacht, Hamilton of 
lyn, Graduates of New Haven, Century, Piping 


Rock, Railroad 


srook- 


Automobile Club of America 
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and the Pilgrims Club, London; also of the New 
England Society and the St. George’s Society 
of New York. Latterly, Mr. Ide had performed 
the duties of president of the St. George’s 
Society, of which he was vice-president, be- 
cause of the illness of the president, and as 
chairman of the war relief committee of that 
society developed it to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

He married Miss Carrie V. Hester, who was 
the daughter of Col. William Hester, the presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and his 
sister is the wife of Francis L. Hine, president 
of the First National Bank of New York. 

Mr. Ide lived in Brooklyn for many years, 
but lately his home has been at 521 Park 
avenue, Manhattan, and his summer home at 
Locust Valley, on the north shore of Long 
Island. 

The death of Mr. Ide will be felt as a dis- 
tinct loss to the life insurance business. Under 
his administration the Home Life had been 
converted from a stock company into a mutual 
company, and had grown steadily from year to 
year in financial strength and in usefulness to 
its policyholders, 

The funeral service was held at the Locust 
Valley residence on Saturday morning, July 
12, interment being private. 

A portrait of Mr. Ide is presented in this 
issue of THi SPECTATOR. 


RESOLUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 

The executive committee of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents appointed the fol- 
lowing to represent the association at the 
funeral: William Bro Smith, Travelers; W. A. 
Day, Equitable; Forrest F. Dryden, Prudential; 
Job E. Hedges, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; John M. Holcombe, Phoenix Mutual; 
Charles A. Peabody, Mutual; William J. Tully, 
Wight, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The execu- 


Metropolitan, and George T. 


tive committee also adopted the following 
minute: 


This committee has been greatly aided and 
honored by companionship with George E. Ide. 
His life illustrated the possibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship by merging honest thinking, 
upright conduct and _ self-denying application 
into successful accomplishment. Unusually 
gifted in talent and temperament, he lived as a 
trustee, using his mental and moral equipment 
for the benefit of whatever environment em- 
braced his activities. 

Born in Brooklyn, his energies expanded to 
the Greater New York, whose business and 
social life he beneficially illumined. The foun- 
dations of his intellectual life were laid in the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn and Yale 
University. 

His training for maturing years began in the 
fraternity of banking with the firm of Dominick 
& Dickerman. This experience led to his being 
called to the secretaryship of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, whose presidency he 
reached through the further experience of its 
vice-presidency. 

His membership in the executive committee 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
starting with its formation, was justified in his 
contributions to its functions. Ability and ex- 
tended experience were recognized by his ap- 
pointment, through the Federal Government, to 
the chairmanship of the Advisory Committee of 
Insurance Men on Soldiers and Sailors Insur- 
ance growing out of the exigencies of the 
World War. 

A gentleman by extraction and habit, a citi- 
zen reflecting his life principles in daily con- 
duct, keen in his sense of responsibility to 
society and Government, his life became a com- 
posite picture, which will, beyond the memory 
of his contemporaries, furnish healthful in- 
spiration. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES AT HEAp 
OF NEW COMMITTEE 


Will Advise on Present Policy and Future 
Course of Action of War Risk Bureau 


A special committee, to plan a programme for 
the future work of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in encouraging men formerly in the 
military and naval.services to continue their 
insurance, has just been appointed by R, ¢é 
Cholmeley-Jones, director of the bureau. 4 
three-day meeting is being held in Washington 
this week, for the purpose of reviewing the 
past work of the bureau and formulating plang 
for its continuance. 

~x-Governor Charles E. Hughes is chairman, 
and the other members are: 


Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director 
of the Council of National Defense; Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Homer L. Ferguson, president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce; H, 
P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Company; John 
C. Agar, director of the National Catholic War 
Council; Dr. Livingstone Farrand, chairman of 
the executive committee of the American Red 
Cross; Colin H. Livingstone, president of the 
Boy Scouts of America; Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, and R. G. Cholme- 
ley-Jones ex officio. 


Announcing the formation of the committee, 
Mr. Cholmeley-Jones said: 


Prior to November 11, the major problem was 
to see that the war risk allotments as provided 
for in the applications were paid to dependent 
relatives with as little delay as possible. The 
problems confronting the bureau to-day, how- 
ever, are much greater by reason of the fact 
that several million men are already demob- 
ilized, and it is necessary for the bureau to 
render a complete accounting to each individ- 
ual, both as regards pay allotments and Gov- 
ernment allowances, and compensation in the 
case of those who have been injured, and in 
connection with their war risk insurance. 

This situation presents an important and 
far-reaching problem. We must see to it that 
these men benefit to the fullest extent by this 
Government insurance, and that each one is 
reached in order that he may thoroughly under- 
stand the new policies now being issued, and 
to make it possible for as many men as pos- 
sible to continue their present term policies, 
or to secure a converted form of policy. That 
the Government be successful in accomplishing 
this is most important from an economic point 
of view; and, incidentally, it is a right to which 
the soldier, sailor and marine is justly cntitled. 
When the armistice was signed, the men in 
active service were protected by approximately 
forty billion dollars of insurance, and they are 
justified in demanding that every facility be 
offered in order that they, together with their 
dependent relatives, may continue to have this 
protection. 


Southern States Life’s Anniversary Club 
The twelfth annual convention of the Anni- 
versary Club of the Southern States Life of At- 
lanta, Ga., is meeting on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week at Atlantic City, 
N. J: 

This club is composed of the members of the 
agency force of the company, who have to their 
credit a paid-for business during the club year 
of $100,000 or more. The club received its name 
from having formerly held its meetings on the 
anniversary dates of the establishment of the 
company. The membership this year is the 
largest in the history of its organization. The 
sessions for the first two mornings were to 
be devoted to business matters; the afternoons 
and the entire third day to entertainment and 
amusement. 

At the club meeting last year a rule was 
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July 17, 1919 13 
Lapses, DEATH Lossrs AND MEMBERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Tae Spectator Company, New York.) 
| Pottcy Accounr. 
ana a MEMBERSHIP. Devras OccurRING Ratio or Deara 
un 3 > 
“ Z 1908 1913 ion Los ;sES PER 1000. 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Es 
| 5 | a 
| Written Lapsed | Written) Lapsed | Written Lapsed 1908 1913 1918 | 19)8 1913 1918 1908 1913 1918 
Se eere ee ary anes a. } 
Free Sons of Isr vel, New York City. ; 1849 | 337 383 496 273 (10, 592 S416 7,081 293 283 321 | 27.66 | 33.63 | 45.33 
Telegraph and ‘Telephone Life Association, New York City....| 1867 287 257 28 124 5.304 4.608 73 107 135 | 13.70 | 20.17 | 29 30 
Expressmens Mutual Benefit a. New York City | 1869 140 221 126 262 3,623 3,991 3,924 44 14 62 | 12.14} 11.02 | 15.80 
Masonic Life Association, Buffalo, N. Y...... | 187 1,906 )67 1,351 850 «11,037 13416 |) 15,002 138 215 310 | 12.50 | 16.03 | 20.67 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection, Philadelphia | 187 1,032 352 824 434 10,959 | 15,661 | 15,135 107 130 286 9.76 8.30 17.89 
} 
Shield of Honor, B: altimore, Md.. | 1875 262 | 6§42 29 231 9,466 8,944 142 160 159 15.00 17.89 10.35 
Golden cross of the World, Knoxville, Tenn... | 1876 2 345 1,978 1,384 907 18,216 | 17,467 398 352 442 | 18 01 | 20.15 | 27.73 
Knights of Pythias, Indianapolis Ind.. 1877 11,125 | 13,472 5,013 3,604 | 77,757 | 71,672 1,017 937 1,323 | 13.08 | 13.07 | 18 24 
Royal Arcanum, Boston, Mass...... 1877 | 13,282 | 10,251 2,946 9304 240,251 248,575 } 3,210 3 733 3,459 | 13.36 ) 15.02) 25.49 
Knights Templars and Masonic Mutual Aid, Cincinnati 1878 230 1,147 276 235 7,003 | 5875 "182 162 183 | 25.99 27.57 | 34.49 
Order of Mutual Protection, Supreme Lodge, Chicago 1878 346} 1,850 501 47 209 327 5,956 6,015 5,767 65 89 101 | 10.91 | 14.80 | 17.51 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Boston... . 1878 1,136 | 1,018 2,182 1,210 630 699 10,953 | 16,881 | 17,773 99 163 366 | 9.04 9.66 | 20.59 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Hornell, N. Y.. 1879. 3,112 | 1,652 4,023 1,291 175 | 11,188 | 59,561 62,815 | 42,989 866 | 1,084 1,295 | 14.54 | 17.26 | 30.14 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis, 1880 1,320] 1,032 | 603 639 808 383 -18,896 ) 18,300 | 18.459 112 $38 $77 | 21.80 23.94 | 25 85 
Polish National Alliance, U.S.A.,C hicago. . L880) 6,195 4.675 19,193 6,663 | 18,695 | 17,289 51,378 97,312 2 540 956 499 | 10.51 9.82 | 20.33 
| 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn, N. ¥ ; 1881 515 | 1,606 706 424 91 855 | 17,479 | 15,613 | 467 412 78 | 26.73 | 26.39 | 39 27 
National Union Assurance Society, Toledo, Ohio... 1881 5518 4,998 6,419 778 3.74 60,766 | 62,483 $53 1,070 1304 14.03 17.12 | 23.10 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn... 1882. 8,479 | 2,223 12,328 395 | 69,009 | 100.992 ! 430 677 | 1.903 | 6.23 | 6.74] 14.76 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago. . 1883 -13,369 6,229 6,911 3 | 134,511 | 144,579 150/450 1,104 1,455 574 8.18 10.03 | 17.16 
The Maccabees, Detroit, Mich.*... 1883 23,S1i | 31,300 28,192 272,017 | 270,023 | 294.800 2311 2 859 + S61 8.50 10.59 | 16.49 
Royal League, Chicago, Ill.......... 1883 2,647 | 3,724 3,206 2,463 29,369 | 32,052 | 23,058 246 324 389 $.38 10.11 | 16.87 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, HL... Isgq 132.249 | 46,740 32,556 | 80/091 960,299 / 908,432 |LO6716L | 5,274 | 6,099 | 13,637 5.49 7.70 | 12.77 
Totals and Averages (22 companies)...... 229,943 | 136,717 146,229 | 161,851 | 149,142 | 123.338 2084 887)2 134,817 2,221,090 18.201. 29 649 36.564 8.73 10.61 | 16.46 
} | 
| 
Fraternal Mystic Circle, Philadelphia. . 1885 5,759 | 13.077 3,645 | 3,309} 3.919} 2.979 | 23,986] 18,942 | 17,252 376 286 313 | 15.67 | 15.10 | 18.15 
Empire State Degree of Honor, Stockton, N.Y ISS6 1,019 1,025 2,750 1,813 410 690 8,139 | 10451 7,680 98 143 1)? 12.04 | 13.68 | 26.30 
Grand Fraternity, Philadelphia. . IS86 $199 5,645 2,033 1,895 1,575 | 1,283 | 11,735 | 11,550 11,633 104 86 179 + St 7.45 ) 15.39 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.. I8S6 11,339 8,350 1174 9,344 | 14,017 9.795 66,940 | 87,376 | 102,056 564 849 1.463 8.42 9.72 | 14.34 
Workingmen’s ‘y-Operative Association, ‘New York City ISS6 1,772 1840 11,718 8,856 | 12.484 | 13,651 5,504 | 13,0385 | 18,188 63 05 294 | 11.45 7.29 | 12.43, 
New England Order of Protection, Boston........ 1S87 6 ALS 2,839 1,751 2414 884 | 54,783 52,482 486 653 643 8.87 | 12.44 | 24.2 is 
Totals and Averages (6 companies)..... 0506 | 32,776 3821 © 27,631 29,282 171,087 | 19: 1,691 112 $126) 9.89 10.90 | 17.06 
Loyal Association, Jersey City, N. J. 1889 156 ti4 336 276 76 302 6,838 | 6,634 | 3,306 100 115 80 | 14.62 | 17.34 | 24.20 
Order of Sons of St. George, Chie ago. L889 215 187 262 276 19 140 2,240 2 S44 2,56 26 21 4s {1.61 7.38 | 18.69 
Fraternal Aid Union, Lawrence, Kan........ 1890 8,169 3,809 £003 8,168 | 17,411 | 22,535 | 34,481 | 43,012 | 104,255 241 353 > 444 6.99 S.21 | 23.45 
Ladies Catholic B enevolent Assoc iation, Erie, Pa. 18490) 5,315 1,099 6,107 1,041 1098 | 11,798 99,142 | 135, 747 | 143,151 819 1,212 > 090 8.26 $.93 | 14.60 
Ladies of the Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich.. 1890 9,009 | 11,052 16,474 9 301 3,527 2808 125,934 | 152,806 | 42,765 962 1.144 588 7.64 7.49 | 13.7) 
National Protective Legion, Waverly, N. Y..... 1899 | 23,539 | 93,855 5,565 5,010 4,702 5,857 | 164,851 | 27,713 1,363 271) 268 8.27 9741) 12.11 
Travelers Protective Association of wane Louis 1890 7,047 1458 8,686 3,688 13,221 | 10,043 | 338,492 | 46,645 247 335 675 6.42 7.18 | 10.19 
Catholic Knights of Ohio, Cleveland...... 189] 447 259 538 160 338 151} 7,1 } 8,503 72 91 148 | 10.10 | 10.70 | 18.51 
Womens Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago. . 189] £692 2 AX7 4,133 1,563 3,689 1,216 | 56,537 | 63,025 547 767 1,257 9.68 | 11.28 | 17.20 
Woodmen of the Word, 5. C., Omaha, Ne oe 189}. 99,746 22,594 | 117,145 | 61,869 | 125,216 | 60,966 ‘oes 285 | 692,447 2 99S 9,129 13,181 6.83 7.41 | 14.75 
| 
German Beneficial Union, Pittsburgh.... 1299 2,348 2.815 5,610 3,028 6,481 4, 094 | |} 12,853 | 21,165 33,028 144 209 560 | 11.20 9.87 | 16.96 
Knights and Ladies of Security, Topeka, Kansas. .. 192 19,750 Te 279 34,718 | 17,982 | 32,368 | 20,448 | 80,959 | 144,103 204,795 683 1,161 2 857 8.44 8.0 13.96 
Catholic Relief and Beneficiary Association, Syracuse 1892 1,315 256 640 411 72 975 | 11,548 | 12.820 8.988 112 167 D47 9 70 3 03 | 27.48 
Foresters, United Order, Milwaukee....... 1893 1,683 144s 1,693 1,374 737 1,787 | 13,162 | 13,819 11,682 110 132 166 8.36 9.55 | 14.21 
American Insurance Union, Columbus... 1894 10,755 3,413 4,723 3,630 | 18,826 8,331 | 22,194 | 28,471 69,829 152 289 S40 6.85 | 10.10) 12.03 
Ben Hur, Superior Tribe, Crawfordsville, Ind... .. 1894 17,457 11,783 | 12,827 | 11,646 | 12,393 — 1100,814 | 105,943 76,520 787 1,109 1,20) 7.81 | 10.47 | 15.75 
Gleaners, Ancient Order of, Detroit, Mich... .. 1894 5468 2.909 3,959 3,530 4,652 5,289 | 5 al 68,319 68, 47 292 390 604 5. 2¢ 5.71 0 45 
Totals and Averages (17 companies)....... 213,111 174,397 | 227,549 | 133,003 |254,7: 176, 340° 272,001, 7 79 O16 1,827,928; 9.655 | 12,894 7 258 7.59 8.16 | 14.91 
Columbian Circle, Chicagof... 1895 2,492 3,037 654 11,489 13,423 108 135 350 9.40 10.06 | 17.27 
Court of Honor, Springfield, Il......... _ 1895 10,651 6,341 | 63,653 | 71,036 73,935 509 588 | 1061 7.99) 8.28 | 14.35 
Royal Neighbor ty America, Rock Island, Ill. . 1895 $316 34,904 | 154,424 | 245,170 371,690 804 1,406 3,539 5.21 5.74 9.52 
Woodmen Circle, Omaha, Neb. 1895 2 8,497 37 880 9,147 | 132,833 208,271 | 370 S58 2454 5.25 6.46 | 11.79 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles, Cal. 1896 — L0,883 8,775 2,761 38,654 | 31,889 22,612 | 258 297 338) 6.68) 9.32 | 14.95 
} | 
oe Pee | laren - | 
Mystic Workers of the World, Fulton, Ill 1896 931336 2,860 6,501 4,928 | 8,603 7,163 | 50,709 $287 95,294 244 475 1,130 4.81 6.39 | 11.86 
Brotherhood of Ax meric an Yeomen, Des Moines, lowa 1896 | 27,100 21,430 | 39,019 | 36,699 | 25,711 | 94,198 177,794 246,661 | 540 1,129 2855 5.73 | 6.35 | 11.58 
Modern Brotherhood of America, Mason C ity, lowe 1897 2,535 | 24,095 4,506 | Il v7 } 110,103 78,760 50,216 } 628 S11 767 5.70 10.29 | 15.28 
Totals and ayerages (8 companies)... 131,573 59,884 | 100,099 114.559. 132. 348 71,07: 582,377 $25,192 1,088,950} 3,461 5,699 | 12.494 5.94 6.91 | 11.48 
Grand totals and aveages (53 companies). 605,133 4 93 774 5C7,698 157.044, | 568.954 100, 42 fe 10 ) SUL 4 732 861/53: 21,319] 33 008 $3 354 79,442 8.03 16 14.93 
208 : | y | 
* Has scientific system, not dependent on lapses. * Formerly Order of Columbian Knights. t Formerly Knights of the Maccabees. 
passed which prohibited the president of the The presidency this year goes to Joe W. Vin- Georgia in 1913, and president in 1915, and has 
club succeeding himself two years consecu- son of Georgia, who had qualified as vice-pres- been a member of the club since his associa- 
tively; but in case the agent was again the ident of the club in 1909, and as president in tion with the company; for Alabama, Chas. E. 
largest producer he passed to a new office which 1912, and who has continuously been a mem- Winters, who has but recently connected him- 
was then created—that of honorary president. ber of the club since its organization. self with the company. 
Fred. Hines, of South Carolina, is the largest The vice-presidency goes to G. J. McDowell The other members are as follows: F. A. 
ro er CH yankee a . ? r aving . x ae San y ag ic speadi 1e - a 
producer connected with the company, h ering of South Carolina, who has to his credit vn Black; L. E. Black, Jr.; Jno. M. Carson; F. L, 
held the pr ideney of the club consecutively honor of having been second vice-president in Cox; J. D. Davis; W. E. Dawson, Jr.: J. M 
A» J. . c SD, . vr We > * . J. avi. 
for thre: “ars. likewise having » distinction GOO. -iee-preside for South Carolina in b ‘ , 
i years, likewise having the distt ( 1809, and vit ° presit nt for 1 Edwards; E. H. Hawkins: H. Willis Hogg: W. 
of being the first to secure the position of 1913, 1914, 1915, 1917 and 1918. He has continu- C. Hort PSH } I ee W.G 
: . a P . Morton; a the tosen; ; Jackson; a ‘ 
honorary president. The presidency of the ously been a member of the club. State vice- Jefford . Hed : I oe; : : J 
: ; s i eae me Jeffords; J. . Lewis: L. A. Manning, Jr.; 
club is bestowed upon the largest producer, the presidents are: for Florida, Paul H. Thomas, iain ; 
rr 4 ~ ; ; 3 G. G. Meeks; B. . Murray; S. Me ald; 
Vice-presidency to the next largest producer, who was the State vice-president in 1914 and G. Meeks; B. B. Murray; H IcDonald 
; x ‘ ae. sib: eer ‘ies 
and the vicc-presidency for each State to the 1915, and has been a member of the club since R. W. Owen; J. A. Riley; D. V. Smith; H. Clay 
largest producer from such a State other than his association with the company; for South Smith; Jos. D. Smith; W. Stripling; H. F. 
those qualifying for the offices of president and Carolina, Thos. Gaddy; for Georgia, Thos. Tarpley; J. T. Weems; Jno. E. Whisonant; G. 
vice-president Peters, Jr., who was State vice-president for S. Willeox; J. R. Williams, and H. S. Wilson 
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WAR RISK FINANCE 


Director of Bureau Outlines Operations 
Requiring Expenditure of $16,000,000 


BIG LIFE COMPANIES CONSULTED 
Calculation Based on Minimum Expenditure by 
Companies on Their Cheapest) Form 
of Insurance 
An appropriation of $12,391,370, in addition to 
the $10,989,630 already voted, has been asked by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for use dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30 next. The 
operations of the Insurance Department, alone, 
it is claimed, will require the expenditure of 
$16,000,000, according to the estimate of R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones, director of the bureau, in his 
explanatory letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Following are the salient points of 

the letter: 


My estimate for the complete operation of 
the bureau for the fiscal year is $23,391,000. In 
arriving at this estimate, I have not only 
studied minutely the problems of the bureau 
and its requirements in order to successfully 
perform the duties which have been intrusted 
it by Congress, but have also received expert 
counsel from the leading insurance companies 
of America, the Insurance Commissioners of 
the various States in which the majority of life 
insurance companies are located, and too, I 
have consulted some of our big American in- 
dustrial concerns in order to arrive at the con- 
clusions set forth herewith. 

The department of the bureau requiring the 
largest expenditure for the next fiscal year is 
the Insurance Department, and in arriving at 
my estimate of $16,000,000 for the operation of 
that department I have used the minimum ex- 
penditure made by the insurance companies on 
their cheapest form of insurance as the basis 
of our maximum expenditure. 

Group insurance is one of the cheapest forms 
of insurance sold by any of the large com- 
mercial companies, and to secure these policies 
the commercial companies spend forty cents 
per thousand of insurance (not including over- 
head and administrative expenses) in order to 
secure the original policy contract. In other 
words, the commercial insurance companies 
spends in agents’ commissions, medical fees. 
and advertising, and all forms of promotion 
material forty cents for every thousand dol- 
lars of group insurance sold by them. On the 
basis of the bureau’s spending forty cents per 
thousand dollars of insurance in order to 
secure the entire $40,000,000,000 of war risk 
insurance written on the lives of more than 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


4,000,000 men, the bureau would be justified 
in spending $16,000,000, 

If by spending $16,000,000 the bureau was suc- 
cessful in securing a minimum of one-half of 
the officers originally insured (i. e., 219,112) at 
an average of $10,000 each and one-third of the 
enlisted men originally insured (i. e., 4,297,- 
912) at an average of $3,000 each, there would 
be in force a total of approximately $5,250,000,- 
000 of Government insurance. 

On the basis of securing a minimum of $5,- 
250,000,000 at an expenditure of $16,000,000 the 
net cost to the bureau per thousand dollars of 
new insurance written would be $3.05, whereas 
the record of some of the largest commercial 
insurance companies shows that during the last 
fiscal year they actually spent $12.48 per thou- 
sand dollars of insurance written, which did not 
include administrative and overhead expenses, 
but included only agents’ commissions, medi- 
cal fees, advertising, and all forms of promo- 
tion material. By this comparison, it will be 
seen there would be a saving on the part of 
the Government's expenditure over that made 
by commercial insurance companies of $9.48. 

It is to be remembered that insurance com- 
panies have become large only after years of 
careful management, and the expenditures they 
have found to be equitable for the operation of 
their business may well be regarded as sound 
economically. If the bureau, like commercial 
insurance companies, should spend $12.48 per 
thousand of insurance (not to include admini- 
strative and overhead expenses) to secure five 
out of the forty billions of war risk insurance 
originally written, the budget for our next 
fiscal year would have to be $65,520,000 instead 
of the proposed $16,000,000, which is a difference 
of forty-nine million in favor of the bureau. 

In the preparing of the budget for the insur- 
ance department of the bureau for the 
year 1919-20, it was necessary to determine 
upon some fixed expenditure per thousand dol- 
lars of war risk insurance already sold, or on 
the basis of per individual insured. In arriv- 
ing at this minimum expenditure of forty cents 
per thousand dollars’ worth of term insurance, 
or approximately $3.05 per thousand for the 
new converted policies, I have used the mini- 
mum expenditure made by the leading insur- 
ance companies in connection with their group 
insurance policies as the bureau’s maximum. 

In the case of group insurance, the majority 
of the employers stand the entire cost of the 
premium in behalf of the employees. The av- 
erage annual premium cost to the employer is 
$6.85 per thousand. 











S. E. Turner with Capitol Life 
the Mid-Continent of Muskogee, Okla., has been 
appointed home office general agent of the 
Capitol Life Insurance Company of Denver, 
Colo. This new arrangement should prove mu- 


tually profitable to both parties. 


S. E. Turner, formerly agency supervisor of 
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RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 


Annual Interest Yield on Life Insurance Ip- 
vestments and “Pure Interest Rate” on 
Capital 


Among the many interesting and instructive 
Statistical compilations in the field of inguy- 
ance which are regular features of TH Sppe. 
TATOR of New York, that journal’s annual com- 
putation and tabulation of the rate of interest 
earned the preceding calendar year on the 
mean invested funds of the larger life insur. 
ance companies in the United States is one of 
the most valuable for the student, not only of 
life insurance itself, but still more of the pub- 
lic economy as a whole. 

Curiously enough, although interest and the 
rate or rates of interest are perhaps more gen- 
erally talked about than any other single mat- 
ter in the business community, and directly 
or indirectly touch a greater number of the 
members of society at large in an economic 
Sense than does any Other financial factor in 
their lives, lack of precision and substantiality 
is well-nigh universal in the discussions of the 
subject. Even among bankers, who more than 
any other class in the community are called up- 
on to deal with questions of interest, it is 
extremely rare to find solid and exact informa- 
tion about the principles that govern the move- 
ment of interest rates. Thus, it is quite safe 
to say that an exceedingly small percentage of 
American bankers deal with interest in other 
than a pure rule of thumb fashion. few of 
these bankers have even gone so far in their 
analysis of interest and the economic forces 
from which it results that they habitually 
distinguish in their own minds between the 
different elements that enter into a given in- 
terest rate for a given use of capital at a 
given time. They would be quite unable, for 
instance, to define the difference between 
the ‘‘pure interest rate,’ or price established 
by demand, and supply for the use of capital 
when there is no element of risk to the lender 
involved, and the risk factors in virtually all 
actual interest rates paid for the use of capital 
for particular purposes—risk to be higher than 
the “pure interest rate’? at the time of lend- 
ing, and also produce very considerable varia- 
tions among the market interest rates current 
at any given moment. 

One of the most striking illustrations we have 
ever had in the United States of the prevalence 
among the leaders of our affairs of completely 
unscientific and thoroughly empirical ideas on 
the subject of interest is to be found in the 
determination of the rates of interest on the 
successive Liberty loans and in the expressions 
employed by those charged with the Liberty 
loan campaigns to induce the public at large to 
believe that the remuneration in the way of 
interest it would receive for all the capital it 

















May be the Man—. 


We have General Agency open in 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


. ROCHE, 


F 
e-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


JOHN 
Vic 


66 Broadway, New York 


ORGANIZED 1850 
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might subscribe would be not only ample but 
even generous. It is certain that there was no 
competent authority in the country who did 
not perceive at the outset that the rate of in- 
terest offered by the Government on not on 
of its war leans, except perl 
hed the ‘‘ 


to say nothing of the practical or market in- 


the Victory 








interest rate 


loan, even approa 
terest rate—obtaining in the United Siates in 
any recent year. It was scientifically impo 
sible that any one of the Liberty loans proper 
should prove to be a “good investment,’ in any 
ordinary sense of the term, in the hands of the 
subscriber. This being the cause, it was 
scientifically certain that the market price of 
bonds of each loan would decline, at the 
expense of the subscriber, until the actual in 
terest yield received from them by buyers in 
the open market should at least equal the 
“pure interest rate’ of the present time, which 
is certainly four-and-three-quarter per cent 
and in all probability considerably higher than 
four-and-three-quart 
Returning now to t 
earned by the major American. life 
companies, as Shown by the compilation of This 


SPECTATOR, we may say of it that it is on th 





average 





the 


er per cent. 
he average rate of interest 





insurance 


whole the most accurate guide we possess to 


the “‘pure interest rate obtaining in the Uni- 











ted States from year to vear. To he sure, the 
rate of interest obtained hy the country's say 
ings hanks—also ascertainable-—affords us in- 
formation of value in this connection: but it 
is a well known fact that as a class our sa 

ings banks have fallen into a state of relative 
business ineffectiveness and jnertia, owing to 
the bureaucrati ind con itial attitude of 
mind of the majority of ir managers and 
trustees, so that their achievement in the way 
of annual earnings falls somewhat hort of 
ir ‘ate significance. On the other hand, the 





the competition in the business of 
ife insurance, making n a correspond- 
ingly high decree of en 
the part of.the managing 


efficiency on 
and trustees 
of the life insurance companies, assures a re- 
markably close correspondence between the in- 
terest rates actually earned by the companie: 
and the theorectically best rates possible for 
them to earn, given the character of the invest 
ments to which they are restricted by the 
insurance laws of such States as New York. 
The theory of these laws is that it is contrary 
to the public welfare, as well as to the rights 
of life insurance policyholders, that the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies should 

a kind that none of the burden of 
business risk inherent in all enterprises should 
D é d by the companies, the margin of 
safety Leing se wide that this risk is entirely 
assumed by the borrower and insured against 
by his resources. In other words, life insurance 
companies in the United States are virtually 
confined by statute to those investments, and 
those only, whieh yield the “pure rate of in- 





be of such 








terest.”’ with no loading for business risk 
And, taken by and large, it is certain that the 
investments of the major life insurance com 
panies conform to this requirement. That is 


to say, the average rate of interest earned on 


the mean invested funds of these major life 
insurance companies for a given year approxi- 
mates, more closely than any other figure we 
know, to the actual “pure interest rate” for 
the country in that year—though it may be 
added that it would approximate it still more 
closely, were it not that in a period of rising 
interest rates the presence of older low interest 
rate securities among the assets of all life 
insurance Companies necessarily makes their 
average interest vield somewhat Jower than 
the actual ‘‘pure interest rate’’ of the coun 
try for the year in question 

According to Tre Spr 


rate of interest earned by forty-one major life 





ATOR the average 





insurance companies in the United States it 
1918 was 4.89 per cent, er .05 per cent less than 
the average rate earned in 1917. In 1916, the 
rate was 4.91 per cent; in 1915, it was 4.88 per 
cent; in 1914, it was 4.83 per cent. For the 
decade from 1909 to 1918, it was 4.81 per cent. 
The country’s “pure interest rate’’ for this 
certainly higher than 4.81 per cent, 





period was 

for the reasons given above; yet the Govern- 
ment called upon the American people to sub- 
scribe to war loans on a basis, first, 344 per 
cent, then of 4 
cent, and, only in the case of the Victory loan, 


of 4% per cent.—The Economic World. 


per cent, later still of 4% per 


— 
ut 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in _ force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Iilinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
liens of Soundly financed; 
operates in [linois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. “look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


business. 


H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y=Treasurer 

; W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

Born on a farm away up in the Pine Tree 
State, he grew up sturdy and steady, yet raw- 
boned and awkward. Tle possessed only what 
education a district school could give him, and 
so was very ignorant of the great, busy world 
outside his little horizon. 

An uncle who owned a big sugar plantation 
in Cuba offered him a job at what seemed to 
him an enormous daily wage. After confer- 
ence with his father, he concluded to go to 
Havana, where his uncle agreed to meet him. 
He took the train to Boston and bought a 
ticket on a fruit steamer for his destination. 
He spent all his remaining money except a few 
cents for some crackers and cheese, thinking 
they would stay his stomach until he met his 
uncle at the wharf in Havana. He knew noth- 
ing of the lenath of time the steamer took to 
make the trip. He finished his lunch the sec- 
ond day out. The morning of the third day 
found him watching the crowd going into the 
dining-reom, with a feeling of hunger and 
loneliness such as he had never experienced 
before. Fach night he had dozed the hours 
away sitting in one of the plush chairs in the 

bin. 

When dinner was served that evening there 
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was such a gnawing in his stomach that was — policy contracts—haven't read their tickets, 

so increased by the smell of the food, he was Now, Clarence, play the role of a Waiter, 
nearly crazy. He felt that the good things and read their tickets to them, When they ask 
others were enjoying were not for him, A or permit you to, go over their policies with 
waiter going through the cabin with a tray full them; show them the privileges, benefits, etc, 
for some state room was accosted by our (meals and berths), contained therein. Feed 
young man as follows: “Ti, there, waiter, for ‘em up. Make ‘em fecl happy. You know! 
God's sake give me a roll. I am almost sick. Pretty soon he will say, “What will $10,000 


Haven't had anything but crackers and cheese ee Se ee ee R. O. Treitos, 

since leaving Boston, and they were gone day > San 

before yesterday. J’m nearly starved!” For Life Insurance Training Scholarships 
The waiter set down his tray and sized up The life insurance companies of the country 

the young man. “Let me sce your ticket,” he are being asked to take scholarships in the 

said. The young man handed it over. “Didn't Carnegie Institute’s School for Training Lite 


you see the purser when you got aboard?” petiiesipeae ee ee 
“No,” he replied. “I didn’t know anything —— en <a + 
snst-écaaiaies. hist Mine anna Ga: the seinen ee — weeks besa board 

; 2 ; and room in the life insurance dormitory costs 
cabin and have had absolutely nothing to eat $250. If the student prefers to board and room 
but the crackers and cheese I got in Boston.” — elsewhere a refund of $150 will be made. Only 


“Well, you poor simp, your ticket entitles you one hundred students can be accommodated in 


to a stateroom and meals from Boston to the dormitories and classes, but the term wil] 
Havana. Go down to the purser, get your be given three times each year, beginning 
ticket exchanged, get a stateroom and go in October 1, January 5 and April 5. Prof. John A, 
and get your dinner.” HE HAD NOT READ — Stevenson, formerly of the University of Illi- 
HIS TICKET! nois, is the director of the life insurance school, 
By the pink-toed prophet! You wouldn't 

think there were such fools in the world; now, Want Agents Not Pinned to One State 

would you? Tlowever, a friend of mine Insurance Commissioner Savage of Iowa has 
vouches for the truth of this story substan been asked by Omaha insurance men to reverse 
tially as given. i the holding of other Commissioners and permit 


é = es ‘ -of-St: » inenrs sian ‘ a eae 5 
Speaking of fools, do you know how many — ©"t-F-State insurance agents to write in Iowa, 
‘ 7 . While it is considered unlikely that the Com- 
men and women policyholders there are w/o va: ae 
, R a a ee . missioner will yield, it is pointed out by Iowa 
uve never read their polictes? They are busy : 

: : agents in eee towns that they might not ob- 
ject if they could in turn go into other States 


other things—but densely ignorant of their on similar missions 


of course—full of the cares of life, minds on 





OF AMERICA 





New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. 
Total Insurance in force, January 


A 
Surplus assigned and unassigned. 





tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE Establishes 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Liws of the State of N-w York 


$24,657,927.00 


179,410,731.00 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- cultivated farms, and United States L iberty Bonds. 


Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square New York City President. Second Vice-President. 





THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 
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56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 


contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


and _ their benefici: iries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 


the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN 





How Investing a Relatively Small Sum Annually for Fifteen Years Gave One 
Woman Earning Her Own Living a Comfortable $3000 at the End of That Time 


ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE 


Married Too Early to Realize Responsibilities—*We Were Both Too Young and Too Happy to Think 
About Life Insurance’”—Widowed Mother Readily Grasps Advantages Offered by Life Company 


By Wiiuram T. Nasu 


A neatly dressed, young-appearing 
woman stepped briskly into the Home 
Office of one of the life insurance com- 
panies the other day and handing to 
one of the clerks who knew her a large 
bulky envelope, said to him: 

“T will take the money on this, if 
you please.” 

A few moments later she walked out 
of that office with a check to her order 
for three thousand dollars. The envelope 
had contained an endowment 
for that amount which she had taken 
out on her own life fifteen years before. 
The policy had matured and was pay- 
able to her on that day. She had earned 
and saved every dollar of that three 
thousand and more besides and at the 


policy 


same time, in fact, had supported a 
family of three. There may be other 
women who have done as much, but 
as this is a good example of what a 
woman can do, and believing that this 
young woman’s experience as_ related 
by herself might be of interest as well 
as helpful to other girls and women who 
have to earn their own way in the world, 
it is given here in full. 


NEcrssity A FRIEND IN DISGUISE 

“There is an old saying,” began this 
plucky little woman, “that a woman can 
do whatever she has to do. 
she went on, “that this is more or less 
Neces- 


sity seems to be a friend in disguise. It 


I suppose,” 
true of both men and women. 


has started many a young man and 
young woman on the road to success 
and brought out talents and qualities 
they never knew they had. Simply the 


Le ao ° Te + . 
Copyright, 1919, by The Spectator Company. 


prospect of some prize or reward, which 
they may not then feel the need of, is 
not enough to induce young people to 
reach out and put forth their 
efforts. There must be some necessity 
or obligation to spur them on. When 
once they get a start and realize what 
they can do, the worst will be over. 
At least I found it so.” 


best 


BripE, MoTHEerR, Wipow 

“It was this way: Father had lost 
his health and was able to work at his 
trade only a part of the time, but being 
an old soldier he drew a small pension 
from the Government. This was a big 
help tous. We also owned our own litte 
home, ten miles out from the city in 
one of the suburbs. We ail earned a 
little, although it was little. 
Mother and I often would do light work 
for some of the neighbor families and 
what we earned in this way, together 
with father’s pension and the little 
he was able to earn, supplied us with 
everything we really needed for our 


very 


comfort. 

“At eighteen I 
twenty-one, a school-mate. We had 
been brought up together. 
poor boy but had managed to take a 
course in a business college and secure 


married a boy of 


He was a 


a position with one of the big stores in 
the city. We lived with my parents, 
sharing the with them of 
course, but paying no rent. ‘We were 
happy, as you might know, even though 
But our happi- 


expenses 


our income was small. 
ness was only for a short time. Soon 
father was taken away and in less than 
one year from the day he was_ buried 
my husband also was taken. Our baby 


This persuasive article, assisting in obtaining prospects, will be published in leaflet form 


My sorrow 
complete. 


was then five weeks old. 
and my _ helplessness were 
But I shall not dwell on this tragedy. 
It is in the past. 
HER INSPIRATION 

That baby is now a young woman. 
She is 18. For a year after she came 
we struggled along on the small pension 
mother drew as a soldier’s widow, and 
the few dollars I was able to earn sewing 
and doing other light work for the 
Bye and bye, however, I 
my courage and my hopes 
There seemed to be 


neighbors. 
could feel 
growing stronger. 
some great change coming over me. I 
felt that I was slowly passing from a 
world of sorrow and disappointment to 
one of noble deeds, of service and of 
loving appreciation. With that faithful 
mother and that babe of my own to live 
for and do for, I became seized with an 
ambition and a determination to take 
my husband’s place and my father’s 
place as the support of our little family. 
Instead of being panic-stricken or dis- 
heartened at the thought of this under- 
taking, as you might suppose, it seemed 
to inspire and give me strength for all 
I had had time 


Many things had 


that was before me. 
to think, to reflect. 

come into my mind—things that I might 
do, but one thing that kept coming back 
again and again was the first to come to 
my mind; it was to apply for a position 
with the firm for which my husband had 
worked. This was my first impulse and 
I was unable to shake it off. I had had 
no experience, it is true, yet something 
told me that this was the thing for me 
to do and that I would succeed. Acting 
upon this impulse or intuition, or what- 
ever it was, I went to the store and suc- 
ceeded in getting an interview with one 
of the members of the firm. I explained 
to him the circumstances exactly as they 
were, but assuring him that I was not 
asking for favors; that all I asked was 
a chance to work, a chance to learn and 
that if he would give me any position 
in the sales department, I would earn 
for myself a better position later on, 


a a 















































The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“That was on a Saturday morning 
and the following Monday morning J 
went to work and I have been with this 
same firm ever since and in the same 
department in which I began. I now 
am at the head of that department. 
The business has grown, the firm has 
prospered and I have prospered along 
with it. 


TAKES LIFE INSURANCE FOR MoTHER 
AND CHILD 

“Now I am coming to the part that 
will interest you. You have asked why 
my husband had no life insurance. The 
only answer I can give is that we both 
were too young and too happy to know 
or think anything about life insurance. 
But one evening some little time after 
I had gone to work at the store when one 
of our neighbors was talking with mother, 
I overheard him ask ‘Had George no 
life insurance?’ This was not the first 
time I had overheard this same question 
asked, but it was the first to make a 
deep impression. All at once it began to 
dawn on me what life insurance was; 
what it was for, what it would do and 
what it would have meant to our own 
helpless little family. I thought of 
mother and baby; and since it was not 
at all easy for us now, while I am young 
and strong and able to work, I wondered 
what would become cf them if anything 
should happen to me. I was worried. 
I was unable to sleep. Finally I went 
to the head of my department at the 
store, an elderly woman, and _ talked 
with her about what I should do. She 
told me that by all means I should carry 
some insurance for mother and baby, 
and suggested that I take it in her com- 
pany; that is, the company in which 
she was insured. I did so, taking a 
policy for $2,000 and I am earrying it 
to-day. That policy had a wonderful 
effect upon me. It lifted a great load 
from my mind and from that time on I 
was able to go about my work with a 
light heart. It was the turning pcint. 


HER First ENDOWMENT 

“Now that I was insured, the com- 
pany would send me numerous little 
pamphlets telling about the company 
and the different kinds of policies they 
had to fit different circumstances. | 
would read every word of these over 
and over again. I was interested. I 
was a part of the company. 


Thursday 


“Soon after my first promotion, when 
I felt that my position would be per. 
manent and I could save a little each 
week, I remembered of having read jp 
one of these pamphlets about Endov. 
ment or Savings Bank insurance for 
working women like myself. This had 
appealed to me; and now that I already 
had taken out a life policy for mother 
and baby, I felt that my next duty should 
be to begin to save something for all 
of us, in case I lived. I had learned 
from this pamphlet, and from the agent 


of the company also, that the meaning 


of endowment was insurance that would 
be paid in full to mother and baby in 
case I should die or to myself if I was 
living at the end of a certain time, in 
this case 15 years, this being the period 
I had had in mind. This seemed to fit 
my case exactly; first mother and baby, 
then myself. I would make my de- 
posits, I might say, out of and as I re. 
ceived my salary and would know in 
advance the exact amount I would have 
to deposit, the exact amount I would 
receive when the time was up and the 
very day I would receive it. There was 
no speculation about it at all. Every- 
thing was certain. Neither would | 
have to pay any taxes or other expense. 
And I even could borrow money from 
the company on my policy if I needed 
to. My little capital would be abso- 
lutely safe, mother and baby would 
be safe and I would be safe. What more 
could I ask? What more could a work- 
ing woman hope to do? 


CITES OTHER CASES IN THE SAME STORE 
“These were my reasons for taking 
out my first endowment policy for which 
this morning I received that check for 
three thousand dollars. Although this 
was my first endowment it was not my 
last. The more I saw what life insur- 
ance was doing every day for others 
situated about as I was, the more I 
became convinced that it is the only in- 
vestment a self-supporting or working 
woman can afford to consider at all. 
Only the other day one of the men in 
our store, and head of a department, 
received from one of the life insurance 
companies a check for ten thousand 
dollars on a policy he had carried, and 
the day the check came he said to me: 
“Tt is just like finding that 
money. Making those deposits had 
become a fixed habit, like paying 
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house rent. Ican say that I scarcely 
missed the money. 
that every dollar I have ever in- 
vested outside of my life insurance 
has been at a loss. This ten thou- 
sand dollars is the easiest money I 


I can also say 


have ever received.’ 

“We have right here in our store 
women as well as men whose life insur- 
ance savings have made them _ inde- 
pendent and able to retire whenever 
they care to do so. And it is not at 
all uncommon for girls or women here 
who receive comparatively small salaries 
to draw one thousand, two thousand and 
sometimes a larger amount from their 
life insurance. Others, some of them 
young women, are just beginning to save 
in this way, and still others have passed 
away leaving their life insurance to 
their families and providing for them 
better than they could have done in 
any other way. 
woman in my department died. She 
was the sole support of her mother and 


Not long ago a young 


younger sister and her two thousand 
dollars life insurance, which went to 
them, is supporting them until her 
sister can take her place in the store, or 
in some other position. 
young woman had carried no insurance 
It would have 


Suppose this 


for her mother and sister! 
been a tragedy. 


THE OTHER SIDE 

“But we do not have to go out of 
our own store to see the other side, also. 
There are men and women right here 
in this store who have dabbled away 
their money in oil stocks, mining stocks 
and other schemes of this kind, until, 
I might say, they are down and out. 
One good woman I know and see every 
day is an example. 
for 30 years; her hair is now snow-white 
and, sad as it is, all her savings have gone 
into these worthless things. She had 
entirely lost sight of her principal. She 


She has been here 


thought only of these promises of large 
dividends. 
Ils gone and old age is upon her. But 
she is only one. 


Now her last cpportunity 


There are many others. 

“The saddest of all is the case of a 
very capable woman who came to work 
in the store several years after I did. 
She was left about as I was, except that 
she had two little children, a boy and 
a girl, Although still in her thirties, 
she was second in her department. She 
started at the bottom and had worked 
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her way up to a good paying position, 
where she was able to save almost half 
her salary. But her saving had been 
in vain. She had invested every dollar 
on the worthless promises of these pro- 
moters who prey upon working women. 
She had nothing of any value at all to 
show for her hard-earned savings and 
sacrifices. Finally the strain became 
too great and her health failed her. 
She had to give up her position and be 
taken to a sanitarium, where she soon 
passed away. The other employees of 
the store, together with some friends 
outside, paid her expenses while at the 
sanitarium, and also the expense of her 
burial. No, she had no life insurance. 
She, like many other women, had been 
betrayed into believing that she could 
do better with her money. The chil- 
dren? ‘They are being cared for in sepa- 
rate institutions. 

“Had I needed anything more to con- 
vince me of the wisdom of my own 
course and of the priceless value of my 
insurance, this one case would have been 
enough to satisfy me for all time. Yet 
there are many other such cases quite 
as tragic as this one, if only the truth 
Indeed, hardly a week 
passes that a collection is not taken up 
here in the store for the benefit of the 


were known. 


family of some deceased employee who 
had neglected the most sacred obliga- 
tion of all. 

“With the woman earning her own 
way in the world it seems to be all in 
her getting started right with her sav- 
ings. If she listens to these tales of 
riches—riches that will come to her in 
exchange for the few precious dollars 
she is able to save each week—she will 
Her money 








be unable to resist them. 
will go and as she grows older each loss 
will make her still more desperate and 
more willing than ever to throw good 
money after bad in other ventures of 
the same kind. Her mental vision and 
her judgment will have become so un- 
balanced and her discouragement so 
great that she never will be able to 
reconcile herself: to the legitimate and 
safe methods of saving and providing 
for the future. And worse still, for 
her, no employer can afford to fill the 
responsible positions with men and wo. 
men in this condition of mind or who are 
not competent to manage their own 
affairs. 











A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND — 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for gool 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 














Tuat Last DEBT 

“Even though a woman be entirely 
alone in the world, having no living 
parent, nor child, nor church, nor char- 
ity, nor faithful friend to remember 
(which is hardly conceivable) she must 
not forget her obligation to herself and 
to those around her. Some day she 
will be laid away and someone will have 
to bear the expense. Who will it be? 
Someone will watch at her bedside and 
tenderly supply her last wants and grant 
her last requests. Will she go out of 
this world an expense and a burden to 
friends or others, or will she look ahead 
and by reason of her own foresight and 
her own industry provide life insurance 
at least sufficient to meet this last 
earthly debt? Almost any woman can 
do this. And what a comfort and 
satisfaction it would be to her when 
finally she realizes that the end is draw- 
ing near! 
Not HAvE SAvED IN ANY 

OTHER WAY 

“As I have said, I have other endow- 
ments not yet due and if I live I expect 
to take out still others. I have made it 
a rule to add to my insurance at each 
increase in salary. This has been my 
plan of saving and I never have departed 
have needed 


WouLD 


from it. Sometimes I 
money badly for other things but my 
life insurance always came first. Had 
it only been a matter of saving for myself, 
I would have been tempted to drop my 
insurance. But could I when 
mother and daughter’s very existence 
was at stake? My love for them and 
my duty toward them, therefore, were 
the principal incentives that forced me 
This is where life insurance is 


how 


to save. 


from any other plan of 
saving. When we find it hard to saeri- 


fice and save for ourselves alone, as most 


so. different 


of us do, our love for those for whom we 
take life insurance compels us to save. 
In life insurance there is always this 
double incentive, which is not the case 
with simply putting money in the bank 
or saving in any other way. 

“Only twice have I had 
from the company. 
when mother was recovering from a 


to borrow 
insurance Once 
severe illness I borrowed on one of my 
policies to send her to the mountains 
for the summer. Again I borrowed to 
make repairs on our little home. Both 
of these loans I repaid in instalments. 
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Now I am out of debt and when my 
other policies not yet due are paid, we 
will have enough to take care of us in a 
modest way for the remainder of our 
days. But should I be taken away in 
the meantime, the proceeds of my 
policies will go to mother and daughter. 

“IT now have told you what life insur- 
ance has done for me and for other 
women I know. It will do as much for 
any employed or self-supporting woman 
if she will begin in time and keep adding 
to her insurance as she is able and if 
she will refuse to listen to these get-rich- 
quick stories that turn a woman’s head 
and rob her of her savings.” 


Great Southern Life Votes Increase of Capi- 
tal by $250,000 


Stockholders of the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas have unanimously 
voted to increase the eapital stock and sur- 
plus of the company $250,000, the new stock to 
be sold at $25 per share of $10 par value, The 
present capital stock of the company is $600,- 
000, and the surplus approximately $50,000. 
President O. S, Carlton, president of the com- 
pany, said that the reason for increasing the 
capital stock of the company was to make 
available that much additional capital and sur- 
plus with which to further build up the busi- 
ness of the company. The company has ap- 
proximately $80,000,000 insurance in force. 

The so-called Juvenile Insurance Bill has 
been introduced in the Texas Senate by Sena- 
tor Lon A. Smith of Henderson county. This 
bill met opposition in the Senate in the regular 
of the Thirty-sixth Legislature, be- 
cause it failed to protect policies by proper 
investment of reserves carried on such poli- 
and a deposit to safeguard such policies. 


session 


cies 


Teachers’ Pension Scheme Criticized 

A legislative committee has investigated the 
teachers’ pension system of Wisconsin, and 
finds it to be in bad actuarial condition. It 
was evidently organized with little regard to 
the adequacy of rates and a radical revision 
is recommended. On December 31, 1917, the 
value. of securities then in force was $1,231,- 
600, with assets of $552,000, no charge having 
been made for the liabilities for the teachers 
who are still in the service. The plan is also 
criticised in that it puts a premium on with- 
drawal by teachers while in the prime of their 
value, although it was intended to encourage 
teachers to remain in the service. Another 
point of criticism is that the teachers pay 
from only six to ten per cent of the cost of 
while in other fufids those re- 
ceiving the benefits are expected to pay at 
fifty per cent. 


the pension, 


least 


State Life of Iowa Licensed 
A license has been granted the new State 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa. The capital 
is $1,000,000, of which $500,000 is paid up. P. J. 
O’Malley is president and William Koch, prom- 
inent in the fraternal field for years, is secre- 
tary and general manager, 





F hursday 


Inducements to Soldiers to Retain War 
Risk Insurance 

Honorably discharged commissioned Officers 
and enlisted men of the military and nayaj 
forces of the United States holding insurance 
with the Bureau of War Risks Insurance would 
be relieved from the necessity of paying pre. 
miums for a period of two years, under the 
terms of a measure introduced in Congress by 
Representative Sweet of Iowa. The tW0-year 
period would date from their discharge, or, i 
the insured had been making premium payments 
after being discharged from service, they woulg 
date for two years from the date of the last 
premium paid. 

A bill along similar lines has also been intro. 
duced in the House of Representatives by Cop- 
gressman White of Maine. Under this bil], 
however, the payment of premiums would be 
suspended only until such regulations pre. 
scribing the forms, terms, and conditions of 
insured into which term insurance may be 
converted, shall be promulgated and_ until 
notice thereof shall be given to each discharged 
person, and for sixty days thereafter.” 

Both these bills were actuated by the news 
from the War Risk Bureau that very few of 
the discharged men keeping up their 
premium payments, and it is felt at the Capitol 
that one of the reasons for the lack of inter- 
est on the part of the men is the failure of 
the bureau to have ready the permanent poli- 
cies. It is hoped by suspending premium pay- 
ments that the men will be interested in the 
permanent policies when such policies are 
ready for distribution. 


were 


—The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., reports 
new business for the first six months of 1919, which 
indicates an increase over the figures for the first 
half of 1918 of 185 per cent. 





The Combined 
Life, Sickness 
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Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 
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HOME OFFICE 


Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 
Vice-President and General Manager 
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July 31, IQI9 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


Excellent Programme Prepared for Meeting 

at Pittsburgh, September 29-October | 

Following is the programme of the thirtieth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to be held in Pittsburgh, 
September 29-October 1. The executive council 
will meet September 27 and the executive com- 
mittee will meet the same day. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
First SEsston 
10 to 11:30 a. m.—TInvocation. 
Address of Welcome by President Pittsburgh .\s- 
sociation, 
President’s address. 


SECOND SESSION 
11:30 to 12:30 p, m.—‘‘Selling Enough Life In- 
surance.” 
THIRD SESSION 
2 to 3 p. m—‘‘*Thrift and Its Functions in Life 


Insurance.”” ‘“‘Life Insurance for Women.” 


FourtH SESSION 
3 to 4 p. m.—“Life Insurance for Farmers.” 
Announcements. 
Executive Committee Report. 
Selecting Nominating Committee. 
Evening entertainment of delegates and wives by 
Pittsburgh Association. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
First SEsstIon 
10 to 11 a, m.—‘‘Written Methods of Selling Life 
Insurance.” 
SreconD SEssIoNn 
11 to 12 m-—“Best Methods of Closing Life In- 
surance to Cover Inheritance Taxes.” 
Announcements, 
Resolution from floor to be referred to Executive 
Committee. 
Meeting of Executive Committee immediately after 
adjournment in the afternoon. 


SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 
2 to 3 p. m.—“Industrial Life Insurance as Feeder 
for Writing Ordinary.” 
3 to 4 p. m.—‘Best Methods of Selecting Agents.” 
4 to 4:30 p. m.—‘‘Value of Daily Reports.” 
Announcements. 
3anquet, William Penn Hotel, 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
First SEssIon 
10 to 11 a. m—‘‘Technical Training of Life In- 
surance Salesmen.” 
SECOND SESSION 


11 to 12 m.—‘“National Life Insurance Day.” 


Tuirp SEssIon 
12 to 12:30 p. m.—“Systematically Planned Work.” 
Report of Executive Committee. 
essays. Presenting membership trophies. 


Presenting prize 


Fourtu SEss1on 
-“Government Life Insurance for Sol- 
diers and Sailors of the World War.” 
Insurance.” 


2 to 3 p. m. 


“Income Life 


3 to 4 p. m.—‘‘Psychology of a Life Insurance Sale.” 

4 to 4:45 p. m.—‘‘Life Insurance as a Social Force.” 
At least a hundred delegates should speak on this 
subject if only for a minute, 


J. K. Voshell’s Activities 

Jonathan K. Voshell, of Baltimore, president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was recently a guest of the Rhode 
Island Association of Life Underwriters. About 
Seventy-five members of the local association 
were present at the banquet given in his 
honor at the Narragansett hotel. In the ad- 
dress given by Mr. Voshell he referred to his 
former connection with the life of this city, 
having been a resident here, and local super- 
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intendent of the John Hancock Company from 
1887 to 1904. During several years of his resi- 
cence here he was secretary of the Rhode 
island association, 

lie spoke in praise of the work of the Gov- 
cninent in insuring the lives of the soldiers 
and sailors, commending the manner in which 
the big work was done, and also the invaluable 
assistance rendered by the press in advertis- 
ing the work. He urged those present to im- 
press upon the minds of the service men ne- 
cessity in keeping the Government insurance 
and declared that most of the complaint of 
the work of the bureau of insurance was un- 
founded, the trouble resting almost entirely 
with the insured. He advocated income insur- 
ance as against the lump sum system. Mr. 
Voshell is now on a tour of the West. His 
dates are as follows: Cleveland, July 31; De- 
troit, August 2; and Northwest Congress of 
Life Underwriters at Duluth, August 7 and 8. 
He will then visit Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, Denver and Salt Lake 
City, attending the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada at Cal- 
gary on August 21, when he is to speak on 
“The American Life Underwriters.” 

Mutual Benefit’s Springfield, Ill., Agency 
Meeting 

On July 23, H. M. Solenberger, general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at Springfield, IIl., 
entertained the field representatives of the 
agency and a few other friends, at the San- 
eamo Club, Springfield. Luncheon was served 
at noon, and the afternoon was devoted to a 
free-for-all round table discussion of the all- 
important question of how to convert pros- 
pects inio policyholders. 

Dinner, at which the wives of the company’s 
representatives and other guests, together with 
Mr. Solenbrger’s entire office force, were pres- 
ent, was served at 6:30 P. M. 

The evening entertainment was as unique as 
it was enjoyable. C. C. Hills, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies from the home office, 
gave an illustrated talk, using slides for the 
illustrations. These were thrown on canvas, 
showing in their proper order views of the 
various home office plants of the company from 
the first, consisting of one small room over 
a grocery store in 1845, on down to the com- 
pany’s handsome and commodious home office 
structure of to-day. There also were shown 
in life size each of the company’s presidents 
since it was founded, as well as some other 
company Officials and leading producers. When 
Mr. Hills had finished, the interesting talk 
he had given on each view really amounted 
altogether to a brief history of the company, 
and for the agents present it was almost equi- 
valent to a visit to the home Office. 

Mr. Solenberger reports for his agency an 
increase in business thus far this year of al- 
most 100 per cent over the same period of 1918. 


Atlantic Life Buys Property 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., acquired 
additional property in Richmond recently ad- 
joining that at the southwest corner of Ninth 
and Franklin streets, which it acquired several 
weeks ago as the nucleus for a home office 
site, It is now in possession of a total front- 
age of 63% feet on North Ninth street with a 
depth of 103 feet along Franklin. Officials of 
the company stated that it would be several 
years before work on the new building would 
be started. 


OBJECTS TO PROPOSED LAW 


Texas Insurance Commissioner Believes In- 
ternational Life has No Right to 
Relief Asked 
On the ground that “it is an unwise and 
defective measure,” 
State Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, 
is opposed to a bill pending in the Texas Sen- 


George Waverly Briggs, 


ate, which seeks to relieve ‘‘the International 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis of the 
legal obligation under which it now rests of 
maintaining with the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking of Texas the required de- 
posits of approved securities equal to the 
reserve on the policies of the American Home 
Life Insurance Company of Fort Worth, which, 
on December 31, 1914, the International rein- 
sured.” The opposition to the measure by 
Commissioner Briggs is voiced in the follow- 
ing communication addressed by him to a 
member of the Senate: 

The proponents of the bill have urged its 
passage chiefly on the ground that the require- 
ment is a useless, if not a burdensome exac- 
tion upon the International, inasmuch as it 
is obliged under the laws of Missouri to de- 
posit with the Superintendent of Insurance of 
that State like securities in the same amount 
to the credit of the reserves of these identical 
policies. This is true and, to my mind, if, 
upon closer examination of the question no 
adverse considerations of weight were disclosed, 
it would be a valid and sufficient reason for 
granting the relief desired. 

Commissioner Briggs also pointed out that 
the American Home, Life, by merging with the 
International, ceased to exist and the bene- 
ficiaries of its policies must look to a foreign 
corporation ‘‘over which the control of this 
department is limited.’’ He continued: 

So if this bill should pass, the whole struc- 
ture of our deposit law would fall because it 
would impair the force of the legislature's 
guarantee to the policyholders of other de- 
positing companies that their reserves are 
forever to be held in trust by the State to 
sustain the value, and ultimately to mature 
the pledge of their policies. ‘The bars would 
be down and other <dlepositing companies, if 
reinsured by foreign concerns would be cbliged 
to surrender their reserves securities, and the 
State would be obliged to permit it. The effect 
upon the public mind of such a condition 
would tend to destroy popular faith in Texas 
life insurance. , 

= 5 
Kansas Life of Topeka 

The semi-annual statement of the Kansas 
Life of Topeka shows admitted assets on June 
30 last amounting to $873,846, with liabilities 
of $232,176, leaving a net surplus above the 
capital of $400,280, amounting to $241,390. 

The company therefore has a surplus to poli- 
eyholders of $641,670. The increase in assets 
in the first half of this year was $49,540, and 
the increase in insurance in force was $902,- 
962, bringing the amount of insurance up to 
$6,793,196. 

The Kansas Life has shown excellent prog- 
ress and practically all of its death losses 
thus far this year were in January, February 
and March. The company has not had notice 
of a death since May i. Its premium income 
in the first half of the current year was $117,- 
323, and its total policy claims $36,389. The 
increase in policy reserve for the first six 
months of this year was $58,161. 


—The American Central Life of Indiana is holding 
this week at Niagara Falls the tenth annual meeting 
of its $100,000 Club and the second annual meeting 
of the Quarter Million Dollar Club. 








AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
To Meet at Omaha, September 24-26—Pro- 


gramme Announced By Secretary 
Blackburn 
Secretary T. W. Blackburn announces an 
interesting programme for the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Life Convention 
to be held at Omaha, Neb., September 24-26. 
The legal section meets September 22-23. Head- 
quarters will be at Hotel Fontenelle. 
LEGAL SECTION, MONDAY, 10 A. M. 
Remarks by Chairman E. M. Grossman, Central 
States of St. Louis. 
Secretary’s Report—Charles B. Welliver, American 
Central Life. 
Review of Interesting 
Insurance During the Year—Guilford A. 


Decisions Affecting Life 
Deitch, Re- 
serve Loan of Indianapolis. 

MONDAY, 2 P. M. 

An Insurance Company’s Rights under an Agency 
Contract—Thomas B. Gay, Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Difference in Principle Between Casualty and Life 
Insurance Contracts—William Brosmith, Travelers. 
MONDAY, 8:00 P. M. 
Table—After the war 
companies in 
Francis V. 


problems, the 
litigation 
Keesling, 


The Round 
war clause, experiences of 
thereunder, led by Chairman 
West Coast Life, San Francisco. 

TUESDAY, 10:00 A. M. 

Relation of the Medical Department to the Com- 
pany—Henry Wireman Cook, medical director, North- 
western National of Minneapolis. 

Relation Between the Home Office and Its General 
Counsel—H. W. Buttolph, actuary, American Central 
Life. 

TUESDAY, 2200 PB. M. 

The Story of the Effort to Procure Legislation in 
the State of Massachusetts in Recognition of the 
Preliminary Term Plan—Allen Hollis, general counsel, 
United Life and Accident of Concord, N. H. Address 
by William J. Tully, Metropolitan Life. 

Address, James C. Jones, American National of 
St, Louis. 

Report from the Legal Bureau—T. W. 
secretary, American Life Convention. 


Blackburn, 


Election of new officers. 
WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

President’s Address—E. G, Simmons, 2 P. M. 

Investments—F, P. Neal, Kansas City. 

War Restrictions Commercially and Morally De- 
sirable—President W. A. Watts, Merchants Life of 
Des Moines. 

Evening—Executive session. 

THURSDAY, 10 A. M. 


Ethics Controlled from the Home Office— 


Field 
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Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life of 
Chicago. 

Educating the Public—Charles W 
president, West Coast Life of San Francisco. 


An Institutional Educational 


Ifelser, vice- 


Campaign— Minor 


Morton, vice-president and agency manager, Volun- 
teer State of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THURSDAY, 2 Ps. M. 
Present-day Problems—E. I. Rhodes, vice-presi 


dent, Mutual Benefit Life. 

Stock Life Insurance Companies and Their Special 
Problems—John J. Cadigan, president, New World 
Life of Spokane, and J. A. McVoy, vice-president, 
Central States of St. Louis, 

Should Life Companies Generally Carry Coverage 
for Accident and Sickness—LDenedict D. Flynn, assist- 
ant secretary and actuary casualty department, Trav- 
elers of Hartford, 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

The Mission of Our Organization—Thomas W. 
Vardell, president, Southwestern of Dallas, Tex. 

Business Session-—Election of officers, adjournment. 


Government Insurance Case 

Madison, Wis., July 24—A $10,000 law suit, 
which may involve upwards of $1,500,000,000 for 
the Government, is now before United States 
District Attorney A. C. Wolfe. 

Daniel Florness is suing the 
through Attorney Wolfe, for the insurance for 
which his son, Laurie Walter Florness, applied 
five days before his death, a policy in the 
amount of $10,000. The boy was inducted from 
Pierce county October 23, 
to Camp Shelby, Miss. He arrived there, and 


Government, 


1918, and was sent 


almost immediately was stricken with influ- 
enza. On november 1 he made application for 
insurance, and on November 6 he died, 


So soon after his arrival did he fall sick 
that he 
by the necessary 
final admission The 
itself, under the law, was open to all men in 
active service of the 
without special examination for the insurance. 
The question involved is whether the young 
man was actually in service before he had 
been accepted by the camp physician. 

Mr. Wolfe explains that between seven and ten 
per cent of all men sent to training camps were 
rejected and returned to their homes after 
examination by the camp physician. If the 
Government wins this case, he continued, the 
insurance of such men, estimated to total $1,- 


500,000,000 if all in force, is not legal. 


examination 
before his 
insurance 


never received the final 
physician 
into service. 


camp 


army, navy or marine, 





T hursday 


OLIVER M. THURMAN AP. 
POINTED 


Becomes Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., has appointed Oliver M. 
Thurman superintendent of agencies, and he 
will assume his new duties on August 1. He 
takes up the work laid down by Mr. Drew, who 
resigned to take charge of the company’s 
Chicago agency. 

Oliver M. Thurman was some time in the em- 
ploy of the Mutual Benefit Life with his 
brother, who was general agent at Baltimore, 
and who is now general agent at Richmond. 
A few years ago Oliver M. Thurman went with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, which company he 
now leaves to go back to his old love, the Mu- 
tual Benefit. He is well equipped to make a 
superintendent of agencies, being 
a thoroughly posted life insurance man, popu- 
lar with field men and in the prime of life, 
under middle age, 


successful 


Insurance Law of New York, 1919 


The 1919 edition of the Insurance Law of 
New York, as compiled by Amasa J. Parker, 
published. It includes chapter 
twenty-eight of the Consolidated Laws, and 
chapter thirty-three of 1909, including all 
amendments of 1919, with notes and annota- 


Jr., has been 


tions. 

Embraced in this valuable compilation are 
copious notes covering the sources of the 
legislation, and constructions placed upen par- 
ticular sections by attorneys, general and 
courts, etc, 

There are numerous references and a very 
complete index, which alone occupies fifty- 
eight pages. In addition there is a schedule of 
laws repealed and a number of independent 
statutes relating to insurance companies, com- 
prising sections taken from the Penal Law and 
the Tax Law. The General Corporation Law, 
and the Stock Corporation Law are also: in- 
cluded in this excellent publication. 

This book can be supplied by The Spectator 
Company at $4.50 per copy. 





The more you loan the Government the less your 
taxes will be. Ever think of that? Better buy Thrift 
and War Savings stamps. 
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May be the Man- 


We have General Agency open in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


WESTERN 


Loan Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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under our: direct 


general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
anhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


Broadway, New York 
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G. M. LOVELACE BECOMES SEC- 
RETARY 


Joins New Central Training School for Life 
Insurance Salesmanship 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford 
loaned Griffin M. Lovelace, its former agency 
superintendent, who was to become its general 
agent for Tennessee on July 1, to Carnegie 
Tech. He was to be at Pittsburgh for three 
months to help in the laying out of the new 
courses in life insurance which are to be 
taught, beginning with the October term. Mr. 
Lovelace has become so enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of this new school in improving 
vocational conditions in life insurance sales- 
manship that he has concluded to forego geun- 
eral agency privileges for a time, and has given 
up his work with the Connecticut Mutual and 
accepted the first professorship in life insur- 
ance practice ever offered in this country. He 
kas also heen appointed secretary of the school 














GrirFIN  M. LoveLAcE 


With these days of prosperity in life insur- 
ance such an appointment as this means finan- 
cial sacrifice to such a man as Mr. Lovelace, 
but his vision of the contribution to life insur- 
ance which the sehool will give has led him 
to this important decision. 

Mr. Lovelace is a native of Kentucky, and 
was educated at Vanderbilt University and the 
University of Berlin. After teaching school 
in Louisville for a short time he began his life 
insurance career with the New York Life at 
Nashville, Tennessee. He was advanced 
quickly to ageney instructor and agency direc- 
tor of the company at Paris, France. Return- 
ing to this country in 1907 he became assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual, and in 1909 superintendent, holding 
this office until an excellent opportunity was 
offered him to return to the Southland. 

The plans for the Central Training School 
are fast maturing. The prospectus is about io 
be sent out to the companies and general agents. 
Any company or general agent may purchase 
scholarships at $250 for each eleven weeks’ 
course. There will be three terms per year. 
Dormitory privileges can only be secured for 
one hundred students per term, and one com- 
pany has already requested reservations for 
seventeen scholarships per year. 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. “Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y=Treasurer 


: W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 











WAR CLAUSE CRITICISED 





Congressman Caraway’s Bill Would For- 
bid Extra Premium 





WAR LOSSES TO BE FULLY PAID 


Extra War Premiums to Be Refunded—Non-Use 
of Mails is Penalty for Violation 

Life 

are practically charged 

duct during the war by Representative Cara- 


insurance companies of the country 


with unpatriotic con- 


way of Arkansas, in a bill which he has just 
introduced in Congress, calling upon the com- 
panies to refund the extra premiums they col- 
lected military 
service. 

The measure provides that any company that 


from: policyholders entering 


may hereafter issue a policy containing a pro- 
vision absolving it liability should the 
insured enter or be inducted into the military 
shall demand 


from 
ocr naval service, or receive or 
an increased premium during the time the in- 
sured may be in such service, shall be denied 
Any officer, agent or 


the use of the mails. 


employee of an insurance company so denied 
the use of the mails, that shall mail or attempt 
to deposit in any letter or post office any matter 
dealing with the business of the company will 
te liable to a fine of not more than $1009 or 
imprisonment for not 
both. 


Any insurance company in whose 


more than one year, or 


behalf such 
matter was mailed or attempted to be mailed 


will be liable to a fine of not more than $10,900. 


It is also provided that the newspapers, miga- 
zines and other periodicals shall be closed to 
tre advertisements of such companies, an‘ 
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provision would 


Delivery 


publications violating that 
also be denied the use of the mails. 
of any matter or advertisement of a company 
denied the use of the mails would render the 
postmaster or rural or city letter carrier mak- 
ing the delivery liable to a penalty of not 
more than $100. The bill also provides that: 


Any insurance company that has heretofore 
availed itself of any such provision in its 
policy and refused payment to the beneficiaries 
under any policy issued by it exempting it 
from liability where the insured shall have 
entered the military or naval service of the 
United States during the war with Germany, 
or shall received or demanded increased pre- 
miums during said time, shall be subject to 
all the penalties and disabilities prescribed in 
this act, unless it shall, within sixty days after 
the passage of this act, pay the said benefi- 
ciaries the amount which it would otherwise 
have been liable to pay under such policy, and 
likewise shall refund to all of its policyholders 
who have been compelled to pay increased pre- 
miums the amount of such increases paid by 
reason of their entering the military or naval 
service of the United States. 

Any insurance company demanding or receiv- 
increised premium by reason of the 
the military or 
refused 


ing any 
insured having entered naval 
service during the war will 
the privilege of the mails, and its officers and 
be liable to the 


attempts to 


also be 


agents shall fines and im- 


prisonment prescribed for mail 
matter pertaining to the business of the com- 


pany. Section five provides that: 


Any insurance company that has herctofsre 
availed itself of the provisions in its policy 
to refuse payment by reason of the insured 
having entered military or the naval service 
of the United States during the war with 
Cermany may, within sixty days after the pas- 
sage of this act, pay to the beneficiaries under 
such policies all sums that they would have 
heen entitled to receive had not the insurance 


4 


company availed itself of the provisions in its 
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policy absolving it from the payments by reg- 
son of the insured having entered the Military 
or the naval service of the United States, ang 
if it shall do so, it shall not be subject to any 
of the provisions of this act by reason of those 
acts. 

Mr. Caraway said, in introducing his mega. 
sure: 

Certain life insurance companies haye jp. 
corporated into their policies of insurance g 
provision that, should the insured enter the 
inilitary or the naval service of the United 
States without a special authorization from the 
insurance company permitting him to do 80, 
und a payment of increased premiums, the 
policy is voidable. Such provisions are in wio- 
lation of public policy, and in effect penalize 
the insured for discharging his patriotic duty, 
and life insurance companies have refused to 
pay the beneficiaries under such policies where 
ihe insured have entered the military or the 
naval service of the United States during the 
war. The bill is intended to prevent discrim- 
ination on the part of life insurance com- 
panies against their policyholders who have 
entered or shall enter the military or naval 
service. = 





Complete Coverage 

Dee A. Stoker of Chicago has devised a form 
which he 
states is the first and only one thus far issued, 
“made to 
amounts of life 
insurance, accident insurance, specific disability 
and total disability indemnity. 

In presenting his idea Mr. Stoker shows how 


of complete coverage endorsement 


His complete policy is 


combining desired 


coverage 


rder’’ by 


adapted to the needs of men differ- 
it will aid agents in 
clients’ needs. 


it ean be 
ently situated, and how 
providing for t) tr 
d this matter in a form for use 
to a life 
insurance policy, the purpose being to enable 
4 man to carry exactly the amount and charac- 
insurance which his particular cirecum- 


He has prepui 


as an endorsement or a supplement 


ter of 


render 


most advisable for him. 


tanees 








OF AMERICA 





or Con eee 





tion, address 


50 Union Square 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918. . $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 


i ee EERE Ee 179,410,731.00 


Surplus assigned and unassigned. 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 


Established 
1867 





56,111,806.00 
4,9°9,205.00 















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world's food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 







THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
jound than the _ large 

, army of life underwriters. 


4 
‘ Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
| 2 mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
Four big success factors 


in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATH, O. 
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a. LIFE INSURANCE. 
New York and Chicago, Thursday, August 14, 1919 





TEMPERING THE VERDICT 


When a Doctor Pronounces Sentence, 
Insurance is the Great Mitigator 





DANGER OF LAPSING A POLICY 
Story Founded on Fact of Man Who, on Losing His 
Family, Allowed Drink and Business Care- 
lessness to Get Him 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


Everybody in B —— ville knew John Williams. 
John had arrived about eight years prior to 
the main incident of this story, to accept a 
position as clerk in the town’s only hardware 
store, and during the first few months of his 
advent became known principally for his 
convivial habits. John’s falls from grace were 
so frequent that many wondered why his em- 
ployer submitted to these, and some of his 
prother merchants frequently indulged in good- 
natured raillery at his patience with the new 
clerk’s derelictions, 

Finally, John’s story came to light. Some 
fifteen years previously, he had been a suc- 
cessful merchant in one of Chicago’s suburbs, 
and his present employer had first been one of 
his clerks and later a partner in the business. 
Everything moved along smoothly for some 
years, when John suddenly lost his two little 
children, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
in an epidemic of diphtheria. He brooded 
greatly over his bereavement and, like many 
another, took to drink. Both his wife and his 
partner grew apprehensive, and the latter 
finally withdrew, disposing of his financial 
interest to John, who was still amply provided 
with funds. 

John’s occasional indulgences continued, and 
when a year or so afterward he had the mis- 
fortune also to lose his wife as the result of 
a nervous breakdown, brought on _ largely 
through worrying about him, he went com- 
pletely to pieces, as also soon did his business, 
and he became a human derelict, drifting from 
one thing to another, 


STARTING LIFE ANEW 

Thus his former partner found him one day 
when on a buying trip to Chicago. He gave 
him a good talking to, offered him a chance to 
get on his feet again, and the culmination of 
the matter was that John came down to start 
life anew at B—— ville, where for a time he 
proved a source of considerable worry and 
tribulation to his friend and benefactor. And 
thus we find him at the age of thirty-eight. 
John had established himself at one of the 
two boarding houses in the little town, the 
landlady being a rather comely widow of 
thirty-five who had seen better days. She had 
two pretty and intelligent children, a boy of 
ten and a girl of eight, to whom John soon 
became much attached, and they wielded con- 
siderable influence over him for the better. 


His departures from the path of sobriety be- 
came less frequent. 

Now, it so happened that John was not at 
all unpleasing to look upon when at his best, 
and even in his cups he always remembered 
that he was a gentleman. There was nothing 
coarse or vulgar in his nature. And in the 
course of a year or so it came about that 
through the children John and the mother 
frequently were brought into pleasant little 
conversations, and she soon began to exer- 
cise even greater influence over him than did 
the children. His indulgences in liquor grew 
few and far between and finally they ceased 
altogether, 

From then on John became a changed man 
and saved what he could of his salary. He 
spent most of his spare time at the boarding- 
house and vigorously pressed his suit with the 
widow; but for a long time she held aloof, tell- 
ing him that although she esteemed him she 
dare not venture on the matrimonial sea, 
fearing he might relapse into his old habits. 

But John found in the children two able as- 
sistants to plead his cause, and the mother, 
moved by the frequent proposals of John, the 
urgings of the children, to a partially awakened 
affection, and probably a sense of loneliness, 
and the fact that poverty is more readily 
berne when shared by another, finally con- 
sented. 

The fact of John’s reformation brought great 
peace of mind to his employer, and caused 
considerable speculation among the residents 
of the small town, but this was as nothing 
compared to the surprise that was created when 
ene day the news leaked out that John and 


the widow had gone to the county seat to se- 


cure a license and get = married. It was 
B —— ville’s greatest sensation since the re- 


port reached town that her former blacksmith’s 
son had made good as a pitcher in the big 
league. 

PREDICTIONS PESSIMISTIC 

Many of the wiseacres shook their heads and 
predicted things would turn out badly. John 
was sure to relapse into his old habits, they 
said. But he surprised them all by continu- 
ing to be a model husband and father. The 
boarding house became a thing of the past and 
in the course of time a neat little residence 
was erected for his family with the- financial 
aid extended by his friend and employer. 

Only one thing had occurred since John’s mar- 
riage to disturb his complete happiness. He 
was devoted to his wife and loved her children 
as if they had been his own, and he was greatly 
worried as to their future in the event that 
anything should befall him. In his former days 
he always carried insurance protection for 
his family, but following the loss of his wife 
and children and the resultant excesses the 
matter of insurance became the least of his 
troubles and he had discontinued paying pre- 
miums on his policies for years. Under the 
changed conditions, however, he again felt the 
urgent need of family protection, and a short 
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time previous had made application for insur- 
ance. But the examining physician had turned 
him down. The action of his heart, due to 
his former alcoholic indulgences, was not sat- 
isfactory. Also there were slight indications 
of other chronic conditions due to the same 
cause. Later he made several further attempts, 
but always with the same result. 

Shortly thereafter his union was blessed with 
a child to add both to his joys and sorrows. 
After this event the effort to obtain insurance 
became with him an obsession. The agent for 
any old thing that savored of insurance always 
found in him a ready listener, and it soon be- 
eame a standing joke in B——ville to send 
any agent or organizer who happened along to 
call on John Williams. 

3ut it all proved to no purpose, for his con- 
dition did not improve greatly, and when the 
following winter he recovered from a severe 
attack of acute bronchitis it left him with a 
more or less chronic state of the disease and a 
resultant asthma. This put the finishing 
touches to his further quest for insurance, for 
he had now become what is often profession- 
ally termed a “roarer,’”’ and when a stetho- 
scope was placed to his chest his respiration 
sounded like the pumping of a pipe organ. 
Besides, his record of rejections had grown 
to such proportious that even the most persist- 
ent agent passed him up after a one-minute 
interview. 


CHRONIC DISEASE DEVELOPS 
And thus things went on for a year or two 


until finally well defined symptoms of chronic 
Bright’s disease developed and soon he found 
himself in a state of semi-invalidism. The 
physicians naturally could give him little en- 
couragement beyond advising him to guard 
against dangerous symptoms and prescribing a 
diet. : 

About this time a new doctor settled in town, 
and, as is customary with all patients suffer- 
ing with chronic ailments, John soon called 
upon the latest medical arrival. After a few 
visits, having learned that the physician also 
had come from Chicago, they grew quite 
friendly and had many a pleasant conversa- 
Finally, 
one day, John looked earnestly at the physi- 
cian and said: 

“Doctor, I want you to tell me candidly what 
you think of my condition. I know that I am 
suffering with an incurable malady, but I 
should like to know how long, according to 
your best judgment, I still may expect to live.”’ 

“Mr. Williams, you are making rather an 
unusual request and one which it would be 
impossible to answer definitely. Besides, it 
would hardly be proper for a physician to im- 


tion outside of professional hours. 


part information which might be liable to pro- 
duce an unfavorable effect on the condition of 
his patient.’’ 

“T fully realize your position, Doctor; but 
I am reconciled to the inevitable. My only 


(Continued on page 28) 




















































The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOouT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AMERICAN-CANADIAN MORTALITY INVESTIGATION 





Joint Committee of Actuaries Representing Actuarial Society of America, Amer. 
ican Institute of Actuaries and National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners Makes Report 





BASED ON EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN AND CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES 
Tabulations Compiled Representing Modern Mortality Experience—Facts Presented Concerning Death 
Rates. Among Standard American and Canadian Lives—Study Covers Deaths 
Occurring from 1900-1915 


Nearly ten years ago some agitation for the 
compilation of a new mortality table was 
started by the committee on ‘‘Rates of Mortal- 
ity and Interest’’ of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. At that time it was 
not deemed propitious to undertake the task, 
but in October, 1914, the Insurance Commission- 
ers renewed their request for an investigation 
by the Actuarial Society of America, and at its 
annual meeting in May, 1915, the latter organ- 
ization adopted a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to prepare new 
tables. 

Subsequently the American Institute of Actu- 
aries was invited to co-operate, as was the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

The committees named were as_ follows: 
Actuarial Society of America, Arthur Hunter 
(chairman), John K. Gore, Robert Henderson, 
Henry Moir, E. E. Rhodes, A. A. Welch and 
A. B. Wood; American Institute of Actuaries, 
Oswald J. Arnold (chairman), H. W. Buttolph, 
George Graham, Franklin B. Mead and A. G. 
Portch; National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, Harwood E. Ryan (chairman), 
R. E, Ankers, H. P. Hammond, W, E. Otto and 
George W. Smith. 


FIFTY-NINE COMPANIES PARTICIPATED 

The report of this joint committee has just 
been published jointly by the three organiza- 
tions participating in the investigation. The 
experience of fifty-nine legal reserve life com- 
panies of the United States and Canada was 
compiled and studied. 

The purpose of the investigation was to ob- 
tain such tables as would accurately represent 
modern mortality experience. Included in the 
volume just issued is a series of such tables 
embracing mortality among American and 
Canadian men as reflected in the experience 
examined. 


SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


A detailed account of the method of pro- 
cedure in the investigation is included, to- 
gether with comparisons of the actual mor- 
tality of both American and Canadians with the 
rates shown in standard tables, such as the 
American Experience. 

In addition to the foregoing there is an ap- 
pendix setting forth the rules and instructions 
for those who participated in the work. 

A study of mortality among American and 
Canadian women is also included in the report. 

Among the tables compiled by the committee 
are elementary values; commutation table; an- 
nuities due, and whole life single premiums, 
3 per cent; net annual premiums, 38 per cent; 
terminal reserves, 3 per cent; mean reserves, 
3 per cent; commutation table, 3% per cent; an- 
nuities due and whole life single premiums, 31% 
per cent; net annual premiums, 3% per cent; 
terminal reserves, 31% per cent; mean reserves, 


3% per cent; Illinois standard, net annual pre- 
miums, 3% per cent; Illinois standard, com- 
parison of net annual premiums with American 
experience table; Illinois standard, mean re- 
serves, 3% per cent; tables containing “En- 
tered,’ ‘Existing,’ ‘Withdrawn,’ “Dead,” 
“Exposed to Risk’’ and ‘‘Rate of Mortality” for 
each age at entry; comparison of actual with 
expected deaths for each of the first ten in- 
surance years, and also for the death and suc- 
ceeding insurance years combined. 

All but those based on the Illinois standard 
apply to both American and Canadian men. 

There are also two major tables showing 
actual and expected mortality of American and 
Canadian women. 

The ‘“‘American-Canadian Mortality Investi- 
gation” is the title of the book, which is printed 
from clear type on good quality paper. It con- 
tains about 380 pages of matter, most of which 
comprise the series of tables referred to above. 
It is handsomely bound in half leather and 
cloth. 

This book will be furnished by The Spectator 
Company at $10.00 per copy. 





| The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 








a” 


OFFICE 


HOME 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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Soldiers and Sailors Dropping Their 
Insurance 
The most cheerful money-losing business in 
the world, probably, is the mammoth insurance 
concern located in Washington, D. ¢ 
Literary Digest, and their chief worry at pres- 


»., says The 
ent is that they are losing the chance to lose 
more. The soldier and sailor lads who have 
had the most generous war-risk policies ever 
issued are drifting out of touch with the War 
Risk Bureau and giving up a gilt-edge line of 
insurance such as they may never be able to 
duplicate. It is officially estimated that ap- 
proximately three out of four of the 4,539,048 
service men who applied for war-time insurance 
have permitted their policies to lapse. 





SOME GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
FIGURES 

Applications .......seeeeees 4,539,048 
PROUT vcecc oc nero ee see ee $39,669,198,000 
Average policy ...<<.-<..0- 8,740 
Claims in active war period 900,000,000 
Premiums paid by men in 

actual war period....... 200,000,000 
Cost to taxpayers......s dcx. 700,000,000 











The Bureau frankly admits it would lose 
money on these policies, and the policyholders 
come out ahead, but Uncle Sam would be glad to 
foot the bill for the boys who fought for him, 
and the Bureau sends word through these pages 
to those out of touch to write in and renew 
their policies. The resources of the richest 
nation in the world are behind them and every 
claim will be paid. The reason some of the 
payments have been delayed is that the Bureau 
was swamped by the rush of business, Its grand 
total of risks is nearly forty billion dollars, or 
about ten billions more than America invested 
in making the world safe for democracy. It has 
five miles of files in its offices, sends out 2,500,- 
000 premium notices a month, and has received 
a grand total of 4,000,000 letters in the past six 
months. Its promoters have managed to lose 
a good deal of money in it from the first, and 
it seems likely to continue in the money-losing 
class indefinitely; however, as they point out, 
their patrons have profited even if the business, 
at present writing, is some $700,000,000 in the 
hole. 

“The most generous piece of legislation ever 
written on the statute books of a grateful na- 
tion,”” some one called the War Risk Insurance 
Law at the time of its passage, and the way in 
which applications for insurance flowed in sug- 
gested that it was popular with the fighting 
But the 
Bureau was, in some degree, a victim of its own 
popularity 


men whom it was intended to benefit. 


[t was almost swamped with busi- 
ness. From the beginning there was an ac- 
cumulation of unanswered mail, and it was 
necessary to start this tremendous business by 
“working backward and forward at the same 
time.” Naturaly, admit the Bureau's chiefs, 
“there were mistakes.” 
worked bitter 


Some of the mistakes 
injustice to American soldiers 
and their dependents. The main cause of 
trouble, we are told, was the fact that thou- 
sands of repetitions of names appear in those 
miles of files and card indexes, ‘“‘these repe- 
titions being six times as numerous as are 
found in 

nies.” Wo 

men that th: 


records of commercial compa- 
was mistakenly passed among the 
Bureau was not functioning, and 
such rumors are thought to be largely respons- 
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ible for the tendency among returning soldiers 
to permit their insurance to lapse. This ten- 
dency is unfortunate, says the Bureau's chiefs, 
since the men can never hope to get insurance 
on such favorable terms again. 

Lately the Bureau has been reorganized 
under a new director, and on July 15 a spe- 
cial advisory committee, headed by Charles 
Evans Hughes, met in Washington to make rec- 
cmmendations for increasing the usefulness of 
Uncle Sam’s insurance business. The complete 
committee is announced as follows: 

Charles Evans Hughes, chairman. 

Newton D, Baker, Secretary of War. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the 
Inited States Council of National Defense. 


— 


Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of United States, 

H, P. Davison, J. P. Morgan & Co. 

John C Agar, director of the National Catho- 
lic War Council. 

Dr, Livingstone Farrand, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Red 
Cross. 

Colin H. Livingstone, president of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Mrs, August Belmont. 

Suspension of premiums for two years is pro- 
vided in a bill which has just been introduced 
in Congress by Representative Sweet of Iowa 
for the amendment of the war risk insurance 
law. The bill also provides for an increase in 
the salary of the director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance from $5000 to $10,000 a year, 
and the abolishment of the positions of com- 
missioner of military and naval insurance and 
of marine and seamen’s insurance, 

It provides, in addition, that the term insur- 
ance in force on the date officers and men leave 
the service is to be continued for two years 
after the end of the calendar month in which 
separation is made, without the payment of 
premiums. This is to apply to men leaving the 
service between October 6, 1917, and September 
30, 1919. In the case of men who have been 
separated from the service and who have paid 
premiums since their separation, the two years 
is to begin from the first day of the calendar 
month succeeding the passage of the act or the 
first day of the calendar month succeeding the 
month for which premium was last paid, which- 
ever is earlier. 

In connection with this it is provided that any 
person converting his term insurance before the 
expiration of the two-year period is to be en- 
titled to credit on his monthly premiums for the 
amount of the premium which would have been 
due on his term insurance had it not been con- 
verted. 

In commenting upon his measure, Mr. Sweet 
said: 

The startling percentage of lapses is due 
largely to the fact that the ordinary person 
when separated from the service is unable 
financially to pay the monthly premiums. When 
he leaves the service he is uncertain as to em- 
ployment and where he is going; he is imme- 
diately confronted with the present high cost 
of the actual necessities of life, and he is usu- 
ally mentally and physically disturbed, due to 
the strain and stress of war. 

The premiums on his insurance policy while 
in the service were taken out of his pay. The 
Government paid the overhead expenses of the 
bureau and the soldiers paid for their own in- 
surance. The two-year period will give him 
time to readjust himself to the new conditions 
of life now prevailing. 
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TEMPERING THE VERDICT 


(Continued from page 25) 
thought is of my family, and I wish to convert 
the equity I hold in my residence into cash for 
their benefit before the end approaches. It 
is all I have to leave them and I think I could 
dispose of it to better advantage now than 
they could after my death. Now you will un- 
derstand why I desire your unreserved ex- 
pression of opinion. You need have no fear 
as to the mental effect. I want the facts as 
near as you are able to give them to me. I 
am prepared to hear the worst.” 

“Well, Mr. Williams, I understand your posi- 
tion thoroughly and am also aware that you 
have been unable to secure insurance during 
your later years. It’s too bad you didn’t se- 
cure some good legal reserve insurance in your 
younger and healthier years.” 

“T did, Doctor; I carried $10,000 worth of old- 
line insurance for twelve years and also $5000 
worth of fraternal insurance for nearly the 
same period, but I discontinued all payments 
shortly after my first wife died, nearly ten 
years ago. Of late years one of my greatest 
regrets is that I permitted my life insurance 
to lapse. I never fully realized its value until 
I was unable to secure any.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the physician, ‘‘that’s usually 
the way. I know, because in my earlier days 
I solicited insurance to help pay my way 
through medical college. You say you had $10,- 
000 worth of legal reserve insurance on which 
you had paid premiums for twelve years, and 
that you had only discontinued paying within 
the past ten years? 

“Yes, Doctor,’’ replied Mr. Williams, ‘‘but 
it was an ordinary whole life policy and it 
lapsed years ago.” 


THE OLD LINE POLICY 

“T question that if the facts are as you state 
them. Have you still got that policy and at 
least the last premium receipt? If so, I 
should like to examine the policy. There is 
hope in that which may overcome much of 
your worry. As to your old fraternal policies, 
it doesn’t matter whether you have preserved 
these or not. They are hopelessly out of 
benefit. 

“T am quite certain I have preserved them. 
I think they are still in my trunk at the house. 
I will go and get them, but it seems almost 
like an unnecessary procedure, Doctor.’’ 

“Never mind about that, Mr. Williams. Just 
go and get that old-line policy, and after I 
have carefully looked it over I may go more 
fully into that other matter you spoke to mc 
about a few minutes ago.’’ 

Mr. Williams went to the house and shortly 
afterwards returned to the doctor’s office with 
the policy and the premium receipt. 

“Well, Doctor,’’ said he, “I found them in 
the trunk, as I had anticipated. Here is my 
old-line policy and I hope you may find some- 
thing in it to give me encouragement.”’ 

The doctor took the policy, carefully read it 
over, and then said to Mr. Williams: ‘‘You 
secured this policy at the age of twenty-four 
and your last receipt shows you paid twelve 
annual premiums. Then you discontinued your 
payments at the age of thirty-six. That was 
nearly ten years ago. At that time you had 
already secured quite an equity in this policy. 
This is generally known as the reserve or 
surrender value, and your insurance could not 
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lapse until some disposition had been made of 
this equity. You could have surrendered your 
policy at the time you ceased making payments 
and received the amount of your equity in 
cash, or you could have taken up a smaller 
amount of paid-up insurance for it, but for 
some reason, probably because you were not 
familiar with the options granted under your 
contract, you simply let the matter go by de- 
fault. And in your case it has turned out to 
be the wisest thing you could have done, for 
there is an automatic clause in your policy 
which says that if you do not take action 
within a definite period the amount of your 
surrender value shall be applied toward pay- 
ing for an extension of the full amount of 
your insurance to such period as the equity 
will purchase. In other words, it was used 
to buy temporary or term insurance. In your 
case the equity was sufficient to continue your 
full insurance for more than fourteen years 
after your payments ceased. Such is legal 
reserve insurance and therein is where it 
differs from the other kinds, Unfortunately 
this is not yet fully understood by the great 
masses of the people. So you see, Mr. Williams, 
although you have not been aware of it, your 
life has been insured for $10,000 all these years, 
and is to-day so insured. Your insurance ex- 
tension period will not expire for nearly five 
years.”’ 

“This is very joyful news indeed to me, 
Doctor. And you think there will be no diffi- 
culty about the matter? What will it be nec- 
essary for me to do?”’ 

“There will not be the slightest difficulty. I 
am an examining physician for this company 
myself and also carry insurance in it. All 
you need to do is to send the policy to the 
company and have the name of your beneficiary 
changed. However, the cashier of the local 
bank is the district agent for this company 
and-you had better call on him to fix up mat- 
ters for you.’’ 

“T shall do so at once, Doctor, and I am 
greatly indebted to you for this information. 
You have made me very happy despite my 
affliction. This insurance will be sufficient to 
carry my family along until the two older 
children are self-supporting and can assist 
their mother, and it will also give little John, 
the baby, a chance in life.’’ 

“T am pleased to have been able to lift some 
weight from your mind, Mr. Williams, while 
at the same time contributing slightly toward 
the legal reserve insurance educational cam- 
paign. Few men would be without this form 
of family protection if all its merits were 
fully understood by the general public, And 
now, since I have been the bearer of good tid- 
ings, you surely don’t want me to be a dis- 
seminator of gloom within the same_ hour. 
Don’t you think we had better let that other 
matter rest?’’ 

“Well, Doctor, there isn’t as much urgency 
about it now as there was a short time ago,”’ 
said Mr, Williams, ‘“‘but a new cause has just 
arisen why I should receive a little more en- 
lightenment as to my actual condition and 
about how long I may reasonably expect to 
live.”’ 


THE VERDICT TEMPERED 


The doctor smiled, “I understand both your 
physical condition and your insistence on se- 
curing fuller information concerning it,’’ said 
he. ‘So here goes, and I shall be as easy as 
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I possibly can: Unless unfavorable complica- 
tions develop, you are not likely to die in the 
immediate future. But if you have any fearg 
as to outliving the extension period of that 
policy, disabuse your mind of them. My best 
judgment would be that you have about two 
years still to look forward to. And now you 
had better take that policy to the bank cashier 
and get things straightened out.”’ 

Mr. Williams found everything just as the 
doctor had stated, and within two weeks his 
policy was returned with the change in benef- 
ciary properly recorded. Under the stimulus 
of the absence of his past worries his condi- 
tion improved for some time and he attended 
to his usual duties, but the insidious nature of 
his disease finally began to tell, and he gue- 
cumbed to it slightly within the two years’ 
limit set by his physician. There was not the 
slightest trouble about the insurance money, 
which was promptly paid over to his widow. 

And thus falls the curtain on John Williams 
at the age of forty-eight, to a large extent 
the victim of self-wrought misfortunes, but 
withal an upright and lovable man as well 
as a kind, indulgent and provident husbend 
and father. His experience, while, thanks to 
the liberal contract of the insurance cempany, 
not resulting disastrously to his _ family, 
still points the moral that it is most unwise 
to allow a life insurance policy to lapse. 


The National Park Bank’s Trust 
Department 

In order that the depositors and other friends 
of the National Park Bank of New York may 
be assisted to protect their estates and carry 
out their desires in relation thereto after 
their deaths, the bank has established a trust 
department, which exercises all the powers of 
a modern trust company. 

It will act as custodian for securities and as 
trustee of voluntary trusts, keeping customers 
advised of essential matters in relation to 
their investments, and managing properties as 
may be desired; and will act as executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, guardian or committee in 
carrying out the wishes of testators, seeing 
that all necessary legal steps are taken, taxes 
paid, ete, 

The bank is thus in a position to assist its 
customers during their lives, and to aid their 
heirs after their decease, 


Virginia Delegates to National Meeting 

Delegates from the Richmond Association of 
Life Underwriters to the National Convention 
to be held in Pittsburgh next month have been 
named as follows: G. W. Diggs, R. P. Harrison, 
A. O. Swink, J. C. Garland, L. W. Wells, J. C. 
Bristow, B. I. Chapman, N. D. Sills, C. T. Thur- 
man, Arthur Levy, W. W. Hardwicke, Foster 
Witt, C. B. Richardson, A. R. Blue, J. W. 
Hundley, J. C. Goode, E. M. Crutchfield. The 
following have been selected as alternates: E. 
S. Martin, J. F. West, Jr., Dr. George F. Bagby, 
John E. Rose, Jr., J. B. Cary, W. H. Hall, W. 
T. Nolley, Miss Grace Sickles, Curtis P. Bow- 
man, R. B. Augustine, J. K. Dunlop, Richard 
Fox, W. G. Wattson, K. W. Yancey, J. W. 
Nash, L. T. Terrell, D. R. Midyette. 


Bankers National Life of Orangeburg 

A new company which has just been licensed 
by the South Carolina Department is the 
Bankers National Life of Orangeburgh, §. C. 
Its authorized capital is $100,000. 
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NORTH-WEST CONGRESS 


Life Agents of Six States Meet 400 
Strong at Duluth 








NEW CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 





Salesmanship Discussed from All Its Angles—Stew- 
art Anderscn of New York Contributes 
Notable Address 


The fourth annual convention of the North- 
west Life Congress, representing the life agents 
of Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, was held in the city of 
Duluth, August 7 and 8. The attendance was 
the largest on record, being about 400. It 
would have doubtless been greater had it not 
been for fear in the minds of many of railroad 
tieups through threatened strikes. The meet- 
ing, however, was a decided success. No offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year, as 
under the new constitution the Congress offi- 
cers are embodied in the local association at 
the next meeting city, in this instance Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Chester A. Shafer of Duluth, president of the 
Congress, called the Thursday morning session 
to order at 10 a, m., introducing Mayor C. R. 
Magney, who welcomed the convention to the 
Zenith City. He presented the presiding offi- 
cer with a beautiful silver-trimmed gavel made, 
he said, by the children in the city schools. 

Arthur F, Colwell, of Fargo, responded to 
the Mayor’s welcome. He said: 

While we are enjoying the cordial welcome 
of Duluth’s citizens and the entertainment they 
have most generously supplied, we are at the 
same time to give attention to the interesting 
problems of life insurance underwriting. As 
well as a splendid welcome, we have a splendid 
programme, with papers and addresses by able 
authors and speakers who bring us messages 
from which we will all greatly benefit. Let 
us accordingly place this Congress on record 
as standing squarely in accordance with the 
best views of leading underwriters on all the 
important life insurance questions now pending. 

President Shafer announced the first business 
of the Congress was consideration of the new 
constitution, which was presented at the Fargo 
meeting of a year ago. On motion of A, C. 
Larson of Madison, Wis., the new constitution 
was adopted without debate by a unanimous 
vote 

John B, Ames, general agent of the Berkshire 
Life at Kansas City, and a former president of 
the Duluth Life Underwriters Association, pre- 
sided. He in turn introduced Ralph S. Crowl 
of Madison, Wis., stating that in Mr. Crowl’s 
first two years in the life insurance business, 
he wrote considerably over a million in new 
business, on which the lapse ratio has proved 
much lower than the average, all proving the 
correctness of Mr. Crowl’s psychology in its 
practical application to insurance salesman- 
ship. Mr. Crowl’s subject was “The Automatic 
Canvass.” 

Stewart Anderson, the Mutual Life of New 
York, editor of ‘Points,’ read an eloquent 
paper on ‘‘The Instrument,’’ opening with a 
remarkable eulogy of Duluth. He said in part: 

I cannot but contrast the present with twen- 
ty-five years ago, when we could not have had 
a meeting like this. Then the agent had no 
meetings of instruction in insurance salesman- 
ship. He was instructed to keep on a clean 
collar and have a clean shave; that costly ex- 
perience was his only teacher. If you survived, 


you were ‘‘a born salesman.’’ The manager 
Would not listen to any need of science in 
salesmanship. In fact, in that day few execu- 


tives had field experience. But bit by bit came 
the change, first in the field, then in the 
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home Offices. It came as a result of contact 
with real salesmanship principles in other 
branches of business. Then followed the in- 
surance salesman’s meetings and _ schooling. 
This comes from recognition that there is noth- 
ing to prevent greater efficiency, reduction in 
cost of protection, and bettering the quality 
of service. The salesman, the thing to sell, 
and the prospective buyer are all elements to 
the sale. The buyer has been classified as 
to types. The meeting of minds of the seller 
and buyer receives attention. There are cer- 
tain best methods with material thereon avail- 
able to all. Of the salesman, not so much is 
said to give him added power and magnetic 
personality. This is as vital as the knowledge 
of goods. The instrument is of chief import- 
ance, with mastery of body, mind, and will. 

J. Walker Godwin, president of the Minneap- 
olis Life Underwriters’ Association, presided 
at the Thursday afternoon meeting in the ab- 
sence of the scheduled chairman, B, N. Waller 
of Des Moines. ‘‘Getting Business, Company 
Service to the Individual Agent,’’ was the 
subject of an eloquent address by Mr. George 
B. Peak, president of the Central Life Asso- 
ciation of Des Moines, Ia. He said: 

Service is the keynote of successful opera- 
tion. Life insurance has developed a splendid 
service. In 1918 life companies paid $707,000,- 
000 to policyholders, or $2,280,645 for every 
working day. This financial stream is con- 
stantly flowing, and like the dew of heaven, 
gives new hope and new life in the time of 
need. The test of a company is its service 
rendered policyholders, whether the company 
be mutual or stock. Life insurance is the out- 
growth of the need of humanity. Statistics 
show about eighty-five per cent of adults leave 
no estates, and one-third of the widows are 
left without necessities of life. To-day it is 
the tendency of men to live up to their in- 
comes, and consider many luxuries as present 
necessities. 

“Selection of Prospects and Methods of Find- 
ing Them,”’ was the subject of an informal dis- 
cussion by George Wilson of Duluth, general 
agent of the State Mutual Life. 

Frank M. Flory of Minneapolis, general agent 
of the Provident Life and Trust Company, spoke 
on “Good and Bad Methods of Approach.’’ Be 
a gentleman all the time, he advised. Don’t 
talk too big. The Platte river at its mouth 
is a mile wide and only ten inches deep. The 
verbose agent is similar. 

A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., read a paper 
on “Individual and Agency Advertising; Does 
Publicity Get Business?’ Proper advertising, 
he said, is almost synonymous with success 
of any modern legitimate business. In days 
gone by most selling was done by word of 
mouth. Advertising is a shorter means to 
reach the public; and the test of good advertis- 
ing is the volume of business it produces. 

“Some Remarks on the Selection of Risks” 
was the title of an able paper by Mr. Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, assistant actuary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, Mass. 
It is commonly supposed all companies base 
rates on the American Mortality table. This 
is not true because it overstates mortalities in 
the earlier years. It is used more by the par- 
ticipating companies, as it allows more of a 
dividend margin in actual experience. The 
trend of mortality experience is toward im- 
provement, longer life. Herein lies one of the 
safest elements of our business. 

N. T. Miller of Minneapolis took as his 
subject “Business Ethics and _ Association 
Finances.’’ With a membership of 100 special 
agents at $7 per year ($700), and thirty-five 
general agents at $15 ($525), the Minneapolis 
Association, he said, has an annual income of 
$1225. 

George W. Harrison of St. Paul, who has 
specialized with great success on business in- 
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surance, spoke on ‘‘Business Life Insurance.”’ 

W. J. Fisher, general agent for over thirty 
years at St. Louis of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, spoke on agency organization. He 
said: 

Do you’ yourselves’ believe sufficiently 
in life insurance to put fifteen to sixteen per 
cent of your salaries into premiums? Last year 
the total incomes of the people of the United 
States was about fifty billions, yet their in- 
surance premiums were but one billion; pos- 
sibly $25 for every family head. What is the 
proper amount of life insurance for each man 
to carry? If it should be sixteen per cent of 
his income, it would raise life insurance in 
force to two hundred fifty billion dollars. 

President J. K. Voshell (of Baltimore) of 
the National Life Underwriters’ Association 
pointed out that there are some forces in the 
life insurance business which should be put 
together for the good of the business. “I am 
absolutely in favor of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation’s action against part-time men. I 
am for the man who sells insurance, the agent, 
as against the general agent, who sits in his 
office and deals through brokers. In New York 
the broker is a big factor, but, with cities like 
Minneapolis taking the action they have, I 
believe the man with the rate book in his 
pocket is going to come into his own.” 


Getting One’s Money Out of a Perishable 
Business 

What thoughtful business man would not 
rather have his interests in any perishable 
business immediately converted into cash for 
the benefit of his family and estate than to 
have his wife and children mixed up with such 
a busines after he is gone, knowing little or 
nothing as they do about the business or how 
to handle it? While a man is here on earth to 
look after and watch his business interests 
it is possible for his plans to work smoothly. 

It is the unexpected that happens; for in- 
stance, the conditions that attended the great 
World War and the recent ravages of influenza 
and pneumonia which have taken so many 
young and valuable business lives. 

The untoward conditions are not yet over, 
and never will be. 

No man can tell what one, two, five or ten 
years will bring about. 

Therefore to set aside a conservative sum for 
business protection is the wisest step a firm or 
corporation can take. 

The members can then rest easy. They can 
then breathe a sigh of relief. For they have 
changed the future from Uncertainty to Cer- 
tainty.—Thomas <A. Buckner, vice-president, 
New York Life Insurance Company. 





The Insurance Institute of Toronto 

The Insurance Institute of Toronto has is- 
sued its proceedings for 1918-1919, including 
its officers, committees, representatives, mem- 
bers, report of council, president’s address, 
addresses by G. D. Finlayson, William J. 
Graham, D. E. Kilgour and Laighton Mc- 
Carthy; syllabus of examinations; regulations, 
examination papers, results of examinations 
1918-1919, and index of papers read before the 
Institute during the sessions 1899 to 1918. It 
also contains a roll of honor listing members 
who were in service. 


Mutual Life’s Big Business 
The Mutual Life of New York, in the first 
half of the current year, wrote paid-for busi- 
ness to the amount of $156,443,728, or nearly 
$64,000,000 "more than the same period of last 
year. : 
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REPORT ON GREAT SOUTHERN 


Several Circumstances and Transactions Op- 
erate to Reduce Company’s Figures— 
Company Solvent, However, with 
Substantial Surplus to Policy- 
holders of $675,080 


The Insurance Department of Texas made 
publie last week the report on its examination 
of the Great Southern Life of Dallas, treating 
in detail the finances of the company and com- 
menting at length on some of its agency con- 
tracts. The company’s capital account, ex- 
tended balance at the beginning of the state- 
ment, is given at $3,380,286; total income, $6,- 
201,021; disbursements, $2,793,417; balance, $6,- 
787,889; ledger assets, $6,787,889; gross assets, 
$7,620,820; admitted assets, $7,499,792; liabili- 
ties, except capital, $6,824,712; liabilities with 
capital and surplus, $7,499,792. A total of 
$75,806,543 was outstanding in insurance at the 
beginning of 1919, of which $8,503,077 was re- 
insured. 

Of the 60,000 shares of capital stock, $10 par 
value, 32,659 stand in the name of Scott, Carl- 
ton & Kendall, trustees for the syndicate, 
which was organized to stabilize the market. 
This syndicate of thirty men subscribed $300,- 
000, O. S. Carlton, president, having subscribed 
more than fifty per cent. 

The progress of the company during the cur- 
rent fiscal year has not, in the opinion of the 
examiners, been normal for a concern of its 
size. Several circumstances and transactions, 
it is pointed out, have operated to reduce the 
surplus, notably the commuting of certain re- 
newal commissions by which $116,816 was paid 
out; a somewhat heavy death rate during the 
early part of the year and the assumption of 
full liability on military and naval claims in 
1918. The examiners add, in this connection, 
the following: 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
a company with a volume of business which 
this company has outstanding possesses great 
recuperative powers. With careful manage- 
ment and a favorable mortality experience its 
condition should improve rapidly. 

By reinsuring the Oklahoma National Life, 
the company, it was found, added $10,408,827 
of insurance. A contract with O. E. McCartney, 
president of the Oklahoma, of seven per cent 
over a period of years, was noted by the ex- 


aminers. On this contract two payments, one 
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of $6457 and one of $78,672, are recorded, 

By reinsuring the Wichita Southern Life, of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., the company added $13,- 
875,281 of insurance, and in this connection a 
contract was passed with F. W. Griffin, agency 
director and member of the board of directors 
of the Wichita Southern, to assist and care for 
that business on a five per cent basis. On 
this contract Mr. Griffin was paid $11,856 in 
1918. In 1919 the contract was commuted for 
$38,143, or a total(of $50,000. 

The report deals with a number of other 
phases of the Great Southern’s recent activities, 
notably the abortive negotiations for the mer- 
ger of the company with the International Life 
of Missouri. A report on the latter company 
is promised by the examiners before the end 
of the current month. 

The Great Southern Life examination was 
made and the report signed by F. J. Haight, con- 
sulting actuary of Indianapolis, and J. L. Mims, 
actuary of the Texas Insurance Department. 


An Excellent Seven Months’ Showing 


The new business reported by the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company of New York has in- 
creased steadily each month since the first of 
the year and at the close of business on July 31 
the aggregate increase over the corresponding 
seven months of 1918 was $1,500,000. 

The management is giving close attention to 
holding business previously written, and the 
conservation programme is showing excellent 
results, Surrenders are far less than at any 
time in years, and the net gain in insurance in 
force up to August 1 over that reported as of 
December 31 is more than $1,000,000. 

Despite the death losses in January and Feb- 
ruary due to the influenza epidemic, the total 
payments on this account so far this year are 
some $42,000 less than for the first seven 
months of 1918. Premium income is steadily 
increasing, as is the interest return “on in- 
vested assets. 

With a growing agency force and a substan- 
tial increase in the average production of each 
agent, the Manhattan Life has before it a 
period of even greater prosperity than that 
enjoyed during the first half of this year, The 
co-operative plan of the home office manage- 
ment with the field force is an attractive fea- 
ture of this company’s operation and offers 
excellent inducements to high-grade salesmen. 








Thursday 


Life Insurance in Large Amounts 

H. H. Rogers, son of the former vice-pregj- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company, has applieq 
for $2,300,000 insurance through C, C. McGehee, 
manager of the Home Life of New York at 
Atlanta, Ga. Another big policy was taken 
out by Emmet C. Peeples of the Northwestern 
Mutual on the life of T. E, Houston, president 
of the Houston Coal Company, Cincinnati, the 
amount involved being $1,750,000. Originally the 
application was for $500,000 of personal life on 
the ten-payment plan, but later an additional 
$1,250,000 was taken out in favor of six dif. 
ferent corporations, all on the twenty-payment 
life plan. The full line was distributed among 
twenty-four companies. These large cases re- 
call to mind other prominent men of the 
country who have taken out large policies, 
Rodman Wanamaker of New York and Phila- 
delphia has insurance amounting to $4,500,000, 
Pierre du Pont of Delaware Powder Trust fame 
carries $4,000,000. Other large policies are held 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, $2,500,000; Percy Rocke- 
feller, $2,000,000; John Wanamaker, Sr., $3,000,- 
000, and Julius Rosenwald, $2,000,000. 


General Agency Appointments 

Among the recent State or general agency 
appointments are the following: 

George G. Taylor, manager for North Texas 
for the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, 
with headquarters at Dallas. 

Cc. E. Tainter, field superintendent in 
Northern California for the tna Life of Hart- 
ford. 

O. A. Schroedel, manager for the Guardian 
Life of New York at Kansas City, Mo. 

C. P. Deppe, associate general agent for the 
Register Life of Davenport at Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Lorick & Valden, Georgia State agents for 
the Missouri State Life, with headquarters at 
Augusta. 

S. E. Turner, general agent at the home 
office of the Capitol Life of Denver. 


North American Life Has Banner July 
The $100,000 contest of the North American 
Life of Toronto closed on July 31. Thirty-six 
men qualified, the largest number in any year 
yet. The business written constituted the best 
July record in the company’s history. Received 
business exceeded that for July, 1918, by sixty- 
eight per cent, amounting to over $1,800,000. 
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We have General Agency open in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


WESTERN 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
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DR. HOFFMAN IN EUROPE 
Prudential Vice-President to Study War’s 


Effect on Insurance 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, who sailed on Au- 
gust 2 for Plymouth, England, for the purpose 
of making an extensive investigation into the 
effects of the war on insurance, including the 
methods and results of national health insur- 
ance in Great Britain, is accompanied by Fred- 
erick H, Johnston, F. I, A., associate actuary of 
The Prudential, who will give special attention 
to actuarial questions concerning which present 
information is most deficient. 

The investigation will include the recently- 
established Ministry of Health of Great Britain, 
which in the future will have supervision and 
control over National Health Insurance. In- 
terviews have been arranged for with Officials 
of the Medical Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance, which concerns itself 
largely with questions similar to those to which 
Dr. Hoffman has given attention in behalf of 
The Prudential for many years past, including, 
for illustration, such matters as the recent 
epidemic of influenza, the precautions against 
outbreaks of malaria, the increased mortality 
from cancer, and the most effective “measures 
for prevention of tuberculosis in dusty trades. 

The effect of the war on insurance finance 
will be given consideration, but attention will 
be concentrated upon the increased burden of 
insurance taxation and the more or less in- 
jurious operations of the Courts Emergency 
Powers Act. 

Likewise, brief consideration will be given to 
old age pensions and the subject of war pen- 
sions and allowances, with its correlated ques- 
tion of the English Poor Law and its proposed 
modifications and recent changes. 

Dr. Hoffman expects to attend the annual 
meeting of the Eugenics Educational Society at 
Cambridge, and the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Bournemouth. While abroad he will represent 
the Eugenics Research Association with regard 
to the forthcoming Eugenics Congress, proposed 
to be held in New York in 1920, and he will also, 
in behalf of the National Safety Council, visit 
the London Safety Council, and extend every 
possible co-operation to bring about the intro- 
duction of American methods in Great Britain. 
He will be one of the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Inquiry on Social Insurance of the 
National Civic Federation. 

Dr. Hoffman expects to return by December 
1, after a short visit to France and Belgium, 
which will be largely concerned with army 
medical matters, army anthropometry and the 
problem of tuberculosis increase. 

Group Insurance for 11,000 Employees 

All the employees of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company have 
just come under the protection of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. These employees occupy 
several plants and are estimated at 11,000 in 
number. As the amount per capita is between 
$500 and $1000, nearly $10,000,000 of life insurance 
is thus involved. Each employee who has been 
with the company for three months is to re- 
ceive $500 life insurance. Those who have been 
with the company one year will receive $600, 
and from that time on one hundred dollars will 
be added each year until the amount reaches 
$1000, 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyhoiders. 


$11,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. “Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


. W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 








Shall a Live Business Be Ruined by Death? 


As a family may be thrown into severe 
straits or ruined by the death of the head of 
the household, so may a business firm or cor- 
poration suffer by the death of one or more 
of the individuals upon whom it depends for 
success. At the death of a partner it fre- 
quently happens that the heir wishes to with- 
draw his interest. Life insurance provides an 
immediate sum with which the surviving part- 
ners may purchase the deceased’s interests 
without impairing their own capital, or being 
obliged to take in as a partner an outsider 
who may not be acceptable to the business, an 
end that may be thus accomplished—and this 
is most important—without sacrificing the fam- 
ily interest of the deceased partner. 

There is greater danger of a partner dying 
than of the stock being consumed by fire, and 
the consequences of either catastrophe should 
be prepared for in advance. 

Business insurance is wise for several rea- 
sons. 1. To provide cash to replace brains, 2. 
To thoroughly protect the credit of the con- 
cern. 3. To protect debts or obligations. 4. 
To provide capital to bridge over the unsettled 
period that follows death, and to compensate 
for the loss of a master-mind vital to the busi- 
ness. 5. To protect the endorsers of the con- 
cern’s paper. 6. To create a surplus to buy 
out a deceased partner’s interest, etc., etc. 

Increased credit at the bank is also a direct 
result that will appeal to many. Any banker 
will corroborate this. Banks come pretty near 
nowadays demanding life insurance before they 
make a loan, and the credit men in the whole- 
sale houses of the country are more and more 
requiring life as well as fire insurance before 


extending credit to merchants, business men 
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and corporations. 
viewpoint. 

The cost of business insurance is inconsider- 
able in comparison with the benefits secured. 
Annual dividends, if taken in cash, reduce the 
cost, whatever it may be, below the tabular 
rate; the growing cash and loan values are 
most desirable and may be carried on the books 
as an asset. 

Business insurance, a separate policy for 
each responsible head, may take the form of 
ordinary life or limited-payment life policies 
(annual dividend) at low net annual cost, or of 
endowment policies (annual dividends) at a 
higher annual premium, but under which—and 
this is most important—a sinking fund may be 
established, offering all the advantages for a 
firm that endowment insurance offers to the 
individual. The latter is real investment in- 
surance and returns at maturity all the 
paid in premiums, 
sides. 

The large business houses of the country are 
to-day protecting their valuable lives in this 
way. The great undeveloped field is in the 
smaller business houses. Each community has 
its firm or firms that ought to be thus protected 
arsainst the death of one or more of its mem- 
bers, and many such firms have never given 
the matter a moment’s thought.—New York 
Life Agency Letter. 


Wise foresight from every 


money 
with annual dividends be- 


New Life Reinsurance Company 

The National Reinsurance Life Company has 
been incorporated at Sioux City, Ia. Its cap- 
ital will be $500,000. The new company will do 
a general life reinsurance business. The offi- 
cers are: H. B. Kingsbury, president; E. C. 
Eppley, vice-president, and J. A. Magown, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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The New World Life 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I notice in your issue of The Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index for 1919, on page 46, 
you have stated under the column ‘‘Surrendereq 
and Ceased Policies’ that the New World Life 
lapsed $70,897 for the year of 1918. 

This company lapsed over $1,000,000 right here 
in Oregon, and I am wondering what is the ex. 
planation of such a report as you make in The 
Life Index. 

WALTER A. Goss. 

Portland, Ore., July 25, 1919. 

[Referring to the page of The Life Index 
mentioned by Mr. Goss, it will be found, under 
the column of Surrendered and Ceased Poli- 
cies, that the New World Life paid $70,897 for 
surrendered policies during the year 1918. The 
column heading mentioned by our correspond- 
ent in his letter is a sub-head under the genera] 
head of Disbursements, whereas his letter re- 
fers to amount of insurance. 

Our correspondent is correct in his under- 
standing that the amount of insurance repre- 
senting surrenders and lapses by this company 
during 1918 is excessive, the amount of lapses 
during the year amounting to $2,611,476, and 
the amount of surrenders to $599,532, these 
figures representing amount of 
Editor, THE SPECTATOR. ] 


insurance,— 


Farmers National Life Gains 
The Farmers National Life of America, lo- 
cated at Chicago, gained more than four and 
one-half times as much of insurance in force 
during July, 1919, as it gained during July, 1918. 


Voshell, president of the National 
of Life Underwriters, made an address 
before the Cleveland Life Underwriters Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a 
held last Friday. 


--Jonathan K. 
Association 


special mid-summer meeting 








OF AMERICA 





of $35,000,000.00 annually. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
179,410,731.00 


RR . ochicd bode ee os teeters 
Surplus assigned and unassigned. 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 





Established 
1867 


56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 


developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 


, THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the _ rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 








For information concerning a direct agency connec- 
tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square New York City 











investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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HOW TO USE LITERATURE 


Agent Writing $700,000 in First Year 
Tells How He Does It 








WHAT EACH CALL IS WORTH 





Comparative Literature a Bulwark of Defense— 
Found Publications of The Spectator 
Company Essential to Success 


By Harotp P. TrospPer 


[There is probably no more inspiring figure in the 
life insurance business to-day than Harold P. Tros- 
per. He is the manager of the trust department of 
the Northern Assurance Company of Detroit, Mich., 
and is writing at a million a year rate, although he 
has been in the business only a little more than a 
year. Not the least of his success is attributed to 
the manner in which he prepared himself for solicit- 
ing by conscientious use of publicaticns of The Spec- 
tator Company. Mr. Trosper’s experience is only 
one of thousands who have attained similar results 
by proper preparation through a well-planned course 
of study of the insurance business made available to 
anyone through the complete service of THE SpPEc- 
TATOR and The Spectator Company. 

Mr. Trosper abandoned the profession of law to 
enter life insurance because of the opportunities it 
offers. His story is unusually interesting, as it illus- 
trates the fact that the agent of a small company has 
an opportunity equal to that of the representative of a 


- large one, if he knows how to take advantage of it. 


Mr. Trosper tells how to grasp that opportunity.— 
Editor, THE SPECTATOR. | 

Having spent several years in the practice 
of law, | am convinced of one fact: Success 
in any profession can be attained only by 
making that profession the subject of life 
study; every phase of one’s life work must 
have attention at some time and the smallest 
details should never be overlooked. I regard 
life insurance selling as a profession, and one 
that must be made a life study for any one to 
succeed in it. 

While I was studying law a few years ago, 
I spent my summer vacations selling books. 
My experiences in that field have since proved 
invaluable, as they opened my eyes to the 
manner of approach to men of means, After 
one or two summers of this sort of work I 
learned that the man who had the money 
would buy a De Luxe edition much quicker 
than a person who, has to think where the 
Price is to come from will buy an ordinary 
buckram hound book. Of course, there was 
more money in De Luxe editions and I did 
not have to sell so many to make enough to 
meet my needs. 

When I entered the life insurance business, 
T was advised by all my companion solicitors 
that it would be necessary for me to begin 
by writing one and two thousand dollar ap- 
plications first and then work up to the big 


ones later. Howevér, appreciating the spirit 
of this friendly advice, I did not follow it, but 
went after the big ones, right from the start, 
and in my first year I wrote fifty-three appii- 
cations ‘for over $700,000, and I believe my 
own counsel has proved wisest. 

On the basis of results I have achieved 
since I made my first call as a representative 
of the Northern Assurance Company of De- 
troit, I actually value each one of my calls, 
whether I sell a policy or not, at $33.35 to 
myself. “Why on earth don’t you make more 
calls?” say many of my friends. My answer 
is, briefly, that my calls are so valuable be- 





HAROLD P. TROSPER 


A SvuccessFut Lire AGENT 


cause I spend more time securing information 
about the people I intend to call upon than 
most agents do, so that each visit results in 
greater profit to me. Were I to speed my 
number of calls too much, I should have to 
meet my prospects less prepared than I am 
willing to. 
Payinc A Dest to THE SPECTATOR 

As I owe so much of my success to some 
of the things I have read in the columns of 
Tue SpecTATor, and the publications of The 
Spectator Company, I am going to take this 
opportunity to tell the readers of this valuable 
journal how I prepared myself in something 
like three months for the writing of $700,000 
life insurance in my first year with a rate book. 

Fortunately, I had enough money saved to 


allow myself time to thoroughly prepare for 
my first call. For two months I did nothing 
but study and read everything I could about 
the great business of life insurance, from a 
report of the Armstrong investigation to ele- 
mentary actuarial text books. By doing this 
[I became familiar with the truth about po- 
litical investigations and the effect of the leg- 
islation that followed the disclosures of the 
Armstrong investigating committee. I also 
became familiar with the principles of legal 
reserve life insurance, so that I could readily 
show anyone how an insurance company 
could cease doing business on any one day 
and meet all of its obligations. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF PUBLICATIONS 

These are but a few of the rough spots that 
| went into. 

To be more definite, | took the Handy Guide 
to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, 
and made a study of the various forms of life 
insurance contract issued by a number of 
leading companies, and made notes of the 
essential differences between those contracts 
and the ones issued by my own company. All 
this was not done for the purpose of over- 
coming competition, but to inform myself, to 
prepare myself to render the broadest possible 
service with dispatch to all who might call 
for it. 

Similarly, I took the Life Agent’s Brief, a3 
it is the only publication I know of which 
gives all the premium rates for the principal 
forms of contract for all the leading com- 
panies, as well as much other information cf 
great value to the solicitor, such as surrender 
values, net cost, etc. These dre both pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, and I be- 
lieve every insurance man who wishes to ex- 
tend his ability to serve should have them, 
study them and make use of them as reference 
works when necessary. 

Another publication is the Life Insurance 
Policyholders’ Pocket Index. I have found 
this comparative chart of great value, as it 
gives me the correct names and addresses of 
the leading insurance companies, together 
with a valuable summary of their achieve- 
ments, financial standing, etc., which is ac- 
curate and authentic. To illustrate the great 
value of this publication to the man with a 
rate book, I shall cite an experience which 
saved me a $48,000 policy. 

Lire InpEx Usep to Save Bic CASE 

The man is a large merchant in Detroit, 

whom I had interested in one of our monthly 


income contracts for $48,000. We had taken 
lunch together and then gone to the medical 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 


than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You MoreE ABOouT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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examiner. While I generally get a settlement 
before the examination, I did not do so in this 
case, feeling quite certain that everything 
would go through without difficulty. 

While the contract was being written, this 
man telephoned me, requesting that I call at 
his place of business, as he wanted to see me. 
I went without delay, entered his office, ac- 
cepted a proffered cigar, and sat down. 

“Mr. Trosper,’ he said, “I decided to buy 
that contract from you because | was inter- 
ested in you and your proposition. But since 
taking my examination, representatives of two 
other companies, big companies, have been tu 
see me, and | have decided to place my in- 
surance with a larger company.” 

Of course, at first I was fairly stunned. Ile 
had made his choice, and apparently nothing 
could induce him to change his mind. I used 
all the arguments I could think of, pointing 
out that my company was just as able to meet 
its obligations as any other, even going so far 
as to telephone the Insurance Commissioner, 
who substantiated my statements regarding 
our company. Still he was unmoved. 


How THE Lire INvDEX Was USED 


Taking my copy of the Life Insurance 
Policyholders’ Index from my pocket, I said: 
“Mr, Blank, what was the 
favored?” He told me. I 


proper page, and ran my finger to the column 


ompany you most 
turned to the 
of “assets,” pointing out to my friend that 
the assets were $200,000,0c0. 

“That's quite a lot of money, isn’t it, Mr. 
Blank, to back up such a comparatively small 
contract?” I said. 

He agreed, and ex, ‘essed his approval of 
the power of money. 


SMALL by COMPARISON 


I then explained that every life insurance 
company has its limit; that one 
would write $300,000 on a single life, and 
another $200,000, and only $10,090. 
Then I turned to the pages on which appear 
the figures of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, and showed Mr. Blank the assets of our 


company 


others 


company, which looked quite small as com- 
pared with the big company. I explained that 
the limit of our company on his risk would be 
only $6000, and added that the balance of the 
risk would be taken by two or three other 
companies. I showed him some of the figures 
of those companies, and totaled up their assets. 
The sum came to $900,000,0c0. 

I then asked Mr. Blank if $2c0,0c0,000 were 
fair enough for him, was not $9c0,00c,coo still 
a little bit better. He replied that it was, and 
then turned to me like a flash, with this re- 
mark: “Why,.in hell, Mr. Trosper, didn’t 
you tell me those things in the beginning?” 

To which I replied: “That would not have 
been good salesmanship.” 


AvotInG CoNFUSION OF MIND 


I wanted to convince him of only enough to 
effect the sale and not confuse him with talk 
about a great many things. He was a hard- 
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ware merchant, and knew very little about life 
insurance. I said further: 

“Mr, Blank, if a customer came into your 
store to buy an electric fan, and one of your 
salesmen were to take the fan all apart, show 
the customer the generator, going into detail 
about its manufacture, taking the fan apart 
in other ways, the chances are that the cus- 
tomer in 99 cases out of 100 would walk our 
of your store and look at other fans, and in 
all probability would never come back. You 
probably would fire the salesman. 

“What that customer wanted was an elec- 
tric fan to keep him: cool in warm weather, 
and if the salesman had told him that the fan 
was a good one, made by a reputable manu- 
facturer, whose goods your store would back, 
the fan would have been sold and the cus- 
tomer well pleased.” 

Mr. Blank saw the point, wrote me out a 
check for the full amount of the premium, ani 
sent me to two brothers, each of whom bought 
a contract of the same amount. 


Not THE ONLY INSTANCE 

I could recite many similar experiences in 
which I have been obliged to refer to publi- 
cations of The Spectator Company, and have 
succeeded in holding my own. | 
merely tell this to point out that literature is 
used not to bring on competition but as a 
means of impregnable defense. 


always 


T said above that the average return per call 
for myself was $33.35. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain this a little more fully. In the first place, 
after studying the insurance business for about 
two months, IT made my first call. I saw four 
people on each of the first two days I went 
out. On the third day I made my ninth call 
and wrote a policy for $25,000. The return to 
me was such that it averaged $33.35 for each 
of the nine calls, although I wrote only one 
policy, and I have kept up that average ever 
since. 

PLANNED CANVASSING 

The reason I see so few people is that I do 
not call on anyone until I have first gathere‘ 
all the information possible about the particu- 
lar person I am going to see. I learn all [ 
can about his business and social connections, 
how he spends his leisure moments, his hob- 
bies and personal tastes as to sports, also as 
much as possible about his children, 

I have found that by following this course 
it is much easier to meet my man on terms 
that will assure friendship and _ confidence 
than calling on a larger number of people in 
a more or less haphazard fashion. Besides 
the actual results from a business standpoint 
are better. 

In closing, I might say that it has been my 
experience that the average insurance agent 
is not dependent upon personal friends for 
business. As for my own case, most of the 
young men with whom I had personal friend- 
ship are not in financial position to pay for 
the larger sized policies I have specialized on, 
and about ninety-five per cent of my clients 
were absolute strangers to me until I ap- 
proached them for life insurance. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF AGENT 





Conscientious Efforts Made for Improve- 
ment by Managers and Agents 





“VOLUME” VERSUS “VALUE” 





How One Manager Supports Good Agents and 
Weeds Out the Unworthy 
BY IRA C. EDWARDS 

If you know of business enterprise 
wherein success is more dependent upon the 
fidelity of its employees than that of life insur- 
ance, what is it? A great deal has been said 
and written about the hazards against which a 
company must provide, both in its organiza- 
tion and operation. Most of these hazards can 
be eliminated in advance by the use of known 
mortality and expectancy tables, the rejection 
of those engaged in extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions, and standard rules governing medical 
examinations, but greater than all these haz- 
ards combined is the hazard of the crook with 
a rate book. No system of inspection can ever 
be devised that will safeguard the company 
against the tricky and dishonest solicitor. 
When we consider the fact that practically all 
tLe business comes from the men on the field, 
the supreme importance of selecting and hold- 
ing the right kind of an agent is manifest. 

In view of the immensity of the old-line in- 
surance business as it is to-day, with its 
billions of insurance in force, the recognized 
solvency of the system, with failures of com- 
panies practically unknown, and bearing in 
mind the further fact that the keystone of the 
arch upon which the great system is builded is 
the men on the field, may we not boldly chal- 
lenge the world to produce another set of em- 
ployees, regardless of numbers, whose work 
proves their honesty and who are more worthy 
of the confidence and patronage of the public 
than are the life insurance agents as a whole? 

Unfortunately the field of life insurance from 
its very immensity offers an attractive oppor- 
tunity for the mountebank, the failure and the 
inherent crook, whose sole observable qualifi- 
cation is a good front and a glib tongue, who 
succeeds in getting a contract with some good 
company, and whose sole object is to, by hook 
or crook, get the name on the dotted line, the 
ap., through the medical department and the 
(often including the nets) into 
his pocket, regardless of the aftermath. 
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FEW UNWORTHY AGENTS 

Such a creature is a liability, not an asset. By 
deliberate deception he makes enemies for the 
company of the men he ‘‘closes,’’ and is a con- 
stant discontent, as he loudly 
boasts of the volume of his business, utterly 
ignoring its value, or lack of value. He may 
some people, and even his company 
managers, for a time, but he never deceives 
the rank and file of field workers or disturbes 
the morale of those who know his methods and 
his record. It is such as he that furnish the 
basis for the criticism and false opinions some- 
times heard against the profession. But the 
truth is that the right kind of agents are so 
overwhelmingly in the majority that they live 
down the disgrace and have placed the system 
where it is to-day. They are still in the ma- 
jority, otherwise old-line life insurance would 
have long since been relegated to oblivion. 

I believe that the public is woefully ignorant 


spreader of 


deceive 
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of the splendid qualities of the more than 
average life insurance agents, and therefore do 
not appreciate their real value. They see but 
one side of him, which perhaps is the wrong 
side, and, with your indulgence, I wish to pre- 
sent the other side by a few enlightening illus- 
trations, which are not to be taken as excep- 
tions to the rule, but are universally the expe- 
rience of every company all along the line. 


A CLOSE RECORD OF EACH AGENT 


A certain man with a vision, after years of 
the right kind ‘of service as life insurance 
solicitor, found himself installed as manager 
of an entire State in appreciation of his record 
on the field. He was given exclusive control 
and almost unlimited authority. He knew the 
business and he knew men. In addition to the 
usual records, books and literature furnished 
by the company, he kept one little book under 
lock and key which he called his private blot- 
ter. Every entry therein is in his own hand- 
writing. In this little book is a _ detailed 
account of every act of every agent that could 
possibly have any bearing upon the business of 
his agency. Each agent when employed was 
given a space in this little book, and the 
record is complete to the minutest detail. If 
one is discharged the book shows why and 
when. If one is promoted or otherwise re- 
warded it stands in the record. If an agent 
went wrong and was straightened up and re- 
deemed and again placed on his feet the cause 
of his error and the method of his redemption 
is there. This manager wanted to know all the 
needs of his agents—and he did, the number of 
his children and, so far as possible, his fixed re- 
sponsibilities. If he knew their trials he could 
share them as well as their triumph. 


“VOLUME” VERSUS “VALUE” 

This manager, with his big territory, has 
never yet appeared upon the books of the home 
office as “leading in volume.’’ His agency was 
usually from fifth to seventh below the top in 
volume of business produced. That never dis- 
turbed him in the least. He had well learned 
the difference between ‘‘volume”’ and ‘‘value”’ 
from the company’s standpoint. But, beginning 
with the second year of his management, his 
agency went over the top on the two im- 
portant items of ‘‘saving in mortality”’ and “‘re- 
nevwals,”’ and no manager in any State in which 
the company operated could knock him out of 
that position, although there were States with 
ten times the population of his territory. He 
still stands at the head so far as I know, and 
is probably headed straight to an official posi- 
tion at the home office. 

If that little book of his could be opened to the 
public and published in pamphlet form it would 
justly elevate our profession to its proper 
place in public opinion and forever lay the lie 
to the claim of some that life insurance agents 
as a whole are below the average for honesty 
and reliability. In proof of this let me give 
you a few items taken haphazard from the 
little book that is still doing business in the 
manager’s desk. Read them fou yourself and 
then ask yourself if it is any wonder that old- 
line life insurance is as safe as a Government 
bond. Then give credit where credit is due. 


WHAT THE BOOK SHOWED 


Item 1.—Application for $5000 ordinary life. 
Premium paid for year with nets enclosed. 
Medical examination first class. Age and occu- 
pation good. On the agent’s blank the clause 
asking amount of insurance carried, when 
taken and in what companies, is heavily under- 
scored. Pinned to the same paper is a note 





Thursday 


written in lead pencil as follows: “Note 
amount of insurance carried and when t&ken 
and occupation.’”’ He was a carpenter and haq 
added $15,000 to his insurance within ninety 
days, which, with what he carried before anq 
$5000 applied for here, gave him a total of 
$27,000 insurance. 

A footnote in the manager’s handwriting 
below this tells the rest: ‘‘Paper sent to home 
office with note attached and no comments, 
Application rejected. Premium returned, Both 
president and medical examiner sent letterg of 
congratulation to agent. Score another for 
Billy.”’ 

Item 2.—Application for $2000 twenty-pay- 
ment life. Examination favorable. Pinned to 
the application this note from the agent: “Dog, 
says he passed, but it was a ‘tight squeeze,’ 
He looks all right, but——.’’ 

Manager’s footnote: ‘Inspector finds heart 
trouble, bad family history and rejection by two 


companies. Applicant rejected. Examiner's 
appointment canceled. Agent’s commission 
raised five per cent.” 

Item 3.—Telegram from agent: “Return 


Johnson application. Have refunded premium. 
Got drunk, fell off bridge last night; broke leg.” 
Manager’s footnote: ‘‘That is the right kind of 
an agent.” 

Item 4.—Application, $5000; everything clear, 
Telegram came in saying ‘Hold for letter,” 
Agent writes: ‘‘From neighbor last night heard 
that ——— (applicant) had taken Keely 
cure at sanitarium on Twelfth street, your city, 
Holding premium for instructions.”’ 

Then follows copy of telegram sent to agent 
by manager: “Thanks, old man, for caution. 
Nothing to it. Not our man. Application ae- 
cepted. You are appreciated.”’ 

Item 5.—Here is a different item. 
of a letter to one of his agents: 

“My Dear Jimmie: Your check for $18.35 on 
Parson nets returned by bank marked N. §S. F. 
May be a mistake, but I am afraid that the 
baby’s sickness and funeral has pulled you 
down, as you had to lose so much time. En- 
closed my check for $50, which please deposit 
and make your check good and Keep the rest 
as an advance to be returned later, and if you 
need more, you know my address. You are too 
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good a man to lose or to get worried. Give my 
regards to your good wife. Hope to see you 
soon. Yours surely, » manager.” — 

Item 6.—Here is the first entry of the other 
kind of an agent. It is a letter accompanying 
a $4000 application and speaks for itself. Ad- 
dressed to the State manager: ; 

“Dear Sir: Last night, after writing this ap. 
I learned that our regular examiner had left 
town to be gone several days, and, not to lose 
the business, I took applicant to next town for 
examination, though the doctor is not our ex- 
aminer there. But I know him well, and he is 
reliable. He is examiner there for (naming 
three old-line companies). Signed, 
———_, agent. 

The manager did not even look at the papers, 
but sent two telegrams, one to the regular ex- 
aminer, Whom the agent said was out of town, 
and one to one of the old-line companies the 
agent referred to asking if Dr. So-and-So of 
—— was a regular examiner for them. 
The company replied that they never had an 
examiner there by that name. The regulaf ex- 
aminer that was said to be out of town replied 
that he had not been out of town over night 
for a month, and, furthermore, that the man 
referred to as applicant taken to the other 
town for examination was a livery man who 
was a hard drinker and not entitled to insur- 
ance, and, moreover, he had so advised the 
agent when he saw him soliciting him. 

Manager's memorandum: “Agent dis- 
charged.” 

This gives you an insight into one manager's 
methods and into the integrity of the field man, 
and it is doubtless but a sample of the whole, 
taken by and large. 

Another feature of this little book is the set- 
ting down of the funniest things that have 
happened from time to time, which of them- 
selves would make a volume. There is also a 
department marked ‘Pathos,’ which I do not 
like to write about. 

Another manager tells of an agent, a cashier 
in a bank, who wrote a $3000 application. The 
applicant passed a good examination and was 
clear in every way, had paid his annual pre- 
mium and the net amount accompanied the ap- 
plication. On the day following its receipt 
there came a letter from the agent asking the 
cancellation of the case and the return of the 
premium, simply because the applicant hap- 
pened to remark that he had rented a vacant 
store in the village and intended to start a 
saloon. 

In still another case an application was made 
for a joint policy on man and wife. Both 
passed good examinations and the premium was 
paid. A few days later the agent heard that 
the woman had fainted while shopping, and 
Promptly wired the home office to ‘‘hold the 
——— joint application for my letter.’’ He 
wrote the facts, the woman was rejected and 
died suddenly with heart trouble in less than a 
year. These are instances of loyalty which 
may well be emulated by others. 


W.S. Reeve Moves to Detroit 

After thirty-two years’ continuous service 
with the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, two 
in Ohio, eighteen as State Agent for Wisconsin, 
and the past twelve years as manager in Mich- 
igan, with offices in Detroit, J. G. Albright has 
relinquished the duties of the agency and will 
hereafter devote his effort along special lines 














of the business. The company has appointed 
aS successor Wm. S. Reeve, who has been 
continuously representing the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company during the 
Past twelve years as an agent at Denver, Col- 
orado, 
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Dr. J. M. Emery Dead 

Dr. J. M. Emery, veteran Iowa actuary and 
prominent in life insurance cireles, died of 
paralysis at Helena, Mont., August 20. The 
body was taken to Des Moines for interment. 

Dr. Emery came to Iowa from the East in 
1914 to be actuary for the State Insurance De- 
partment. After some years he became actuary 
of the Des Moines Life and member of the board 
of directors. When that company was absorbed 
by the National Life of the U. S. A. of Chicago 
Dr. Emery became consulting actuary for sev- 
eral companies in the Middle West and West. 
In 1917 he organized the Reinsurance Life Com- 
pany of America, with headquarters in the 
Hubbel building, at Des Moines. This com- 
pany began business in September, 1918, and at 
the time of his death he was vice-president and 
actuary of the concern. 


Death of John Merrick 


John Merrick, founder of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life of Durham, N. C., and one of the 
most widely known and prominent negroes in 
the South, died recently, after a long illness, 
at the age of sixty years. He was noted as a 
financier, and was president of the Mechanics 
and Farmers Bank. He also organized the 
Royal Knights of King David, and in numerous 
other ways was active in promoting the wel- 
fare of his people, having been a close friend 
of Booker T. Washington. 

The North Carolina Mutual Life has elected 
Dr. A. M. Moore as president, succeeding Mr. 
Merrick. Dr. Moore has heretofore been the 
company’s secretary and treasurer. 


Death of Charles D. Lakey 


Charles D. Lakey, proprietor of Insurance, 
died last Sunday at his summer home in Mel- 
vin Village, N. H., in his eighty-seventh year. 
Mr. Lakey was born in Palmyra, N. Y. He 
entered the insurance business in 1863, and 
in two years became general agent for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the State of Illinois. Since 1868 he had been 
engaged in insurance journalism, and had been 
the editor of Insurance since 1903. The funeral 
was held at Cranford, N, J., on Wednesday. 


Bernard Ganz Eulogized 
Charles Jerome Edwards of New York, gen- 
eral agent for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has sent to his friends and associates an 
expression of his high regard for the late Ber- 


nard Ganz, who for twenty years prior to his 
death on August 9 had been connected with 
Mr. Edwards’ agency. Included in Mr. Ed- 
wards’ communication is a tribute to Mr. Ganz 
written by Augustus Treadwell. 

Kansas Companies Seek Merger 

A merger ofa fraternal life association and 
an old-line life company is in contemplation in 
Kansas and may be consummated if the laws 
will permit it. The officers of the American 
Home Life of Topeka have made a contract 
for the reinsurance of the Accidental Benefit 
Association of Salina. The merger has not been 
voted upon by members of the association thus 
far because of the question of the legality of 
the merger. 

The State Insurance Department is inclined 
to oppose the merger on the ground that it 
cannot be properly done, considering that it 
is a merger of a fraternal and a legal reserve 
company, each operating on an entirely differ- 
ent basis. This is the first time that a propo- 
sition of this nature has ever been presented 
in Kansas, and the final decision will set a 
precedent for future action. 

J. M. Creighton’s Family Insured 

John M. Creighton, district - manager in 
Southern Illinois for the Mutual Life of Illi- 
nois, recently sent President H. B. Hill a group 
photograph of eight members of his family who 
earry insurance in the Mutual Life of Illinois. 
He practices what he preaches. 

Great West Life of Winnipeg Now at 

$200,000,000 Mark 

The Great-West Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg celebrated its twenty-seventh birth- 
day on August 18, and will reach the $200,000, - 
000 mark before the end of the month. At the 
present rate the company will write about $50,- 
000,000 this year. 

Albany Insurance Head Dies 

J. Townsend Lansing, president of the Albany 
Insurance Company, died last week at Digby, 
Nova Scotia, where he had been spending the 
summer. Mr, Lansing was seventy-five years 
of age and had been president of his company 
since 1915. He was well known at the State 
Capital for his charitable work. 

—The general agents of the Mutual Benefit Life 
will have a meeting at Atlantic City, October 3, im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Pittsburgh. 
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EQUITABLE CELEBRATION 





Life Assurance Society Reaches Sixtieth 


Birthday This Year 


CONVENTION DRAWS 1400 AGENTS 





President William A. Day Pays Tribute to His Ex- 
ecutive Staff, to His Field Force and to 
State Insurance Department 


The sixtieth Anniversary Agency Convention 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society opened 
in New York on Monday, August 25, and is 


continuing throughout the week, with about 


1400 of the society’s principal agents in attend- 
ance. The feature of the opening day was the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet on the sixth 
floor of the Equitable Building to those of 
the society’s employees who died in the war. 
This was followed in the evening by a recep- 
tion in the rooms of the Bankers Club of 
America, Equitable Building. 

The Tuesday session, which marked the open- 
ing of the formal business of the convention, 
was opened in the ball-room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the floor being crowded to the walls 
and the galleries fully occupied. President 
William A. Day, whose address of welcome 
occupied about ninety minutes, outlined his 
stewardship since he succeeded Paul Morton 
in 1911, laying special stress on the differ- 
ence between such local losses as those caused 
by the San Francisco fire, the Mississippi and 


Ohio floods and the burning of the old Equit-, 


able Building, when compared with the nation- 
wide and, indeed, world-wide loss caused last 
winter by the influenza, scourge, the most 
widespread, and, probably, the most fatal in 
the history of humanity. Only a company pos- 
sessing strong reserves could come out of 
such a calamity unscathed and such, he pointed 
out, was the position of the Equitable to-day. 
He paid a tribute to the value of the work of 
his co-adjusters, naming, especially, William 
Alexander, the secretary; executive vice-presi- 
dent, J. V. Westfall, and financial vice-presi- 
dent, A. R, Horr. The efforts of the field force 
during the present year of unprecedented pros- 
perity were also highly praised, 

President Day then referred to the invalu- 
society from 


able assistance received by the 
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the New York State Insurance Department. 
The latter, he said, was very exacting, and its 
standards were of the highest, the Depart- 
ment deserving to rank to-day for efficiency 
of management and expert knowledge of in- 
surance higher than any State Insurance De- 
partment in the United States, although the 
Massachusetts Department, Mr. Day admitted, 
might equal it in one or two respects only. 

Dr. Westfall addressed the convention on 
some special aspects of agency work, and dealt 
at length with the assistance rendered by the 
home office. Reports of the achievements of 
the various clubs were then submitted. The 
Quarter Million Club reported Adolph Hol- 
lander of New York city in the three million 
dollar class, and Alexander M. Shields of 
San Francisco and Frederic W. Fuller, of 
Springfield, Mass. in the two million dollar 
class. Apart from these three, no fewer than 
fourteen men wrote upwards of one million 
dollars each within twelve months. 

Thirty-eight agents achieved $500,000 or 
more, while another 200 or more qualified for 
admission to the Quarter Million Dollar Club. 

The programme for the remainder of the 
week was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY 


Grand Ball Room, The Waldorf-Astoria. 
9.45 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 

General Topic—The necessity of maintaining 
and improving the standard of excellence of 
the Equitable’s agency force by education and 
training, the importance of a through cul- 
tivation of territory, and the elimination of 
drones and incompetents, that the broadest 
and most efficient public service may be 
rendered, 

1.15 p. m.—Luncheon to the Quarter-Million 
Club at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh av- 
enue and 33d street. 

8.30 p. m.—Musical comedy by Equitable em- 
ployees, the Grand Ball Room, The Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


THURSDAY 
Inspection of Home Office.—Club members 
leave from the Waldorf-Astoria, 33d_ street 


door, on sightseeing busses in parties of about 
150. Upon reaching the home office assemble 
as guided by the Equitable boy scouts, who 
will be the escorts for the day. There will 
first be an exhibition of a special moving pic- 


ture of Equitable features, including ‘‘The 
Journey of an Application,’ following which 


the delegates, in small parties, will be escorted 
through the home office. 


10 a. m.—The Astor Gallery, The Waldorf- 





r hursday 


Astoria, managerial meeting for 


; Senera] 
agents, agency managers, assistant agency 
Managers and district managers. 


FRIDAY 

The Ball Room, Hotel Pennsylvania, 

9.45 a. m, to 12.380 p. m.— General Topics 
1. Lessons of thrift taught during war; supe. 
riority of life insurance to all other teachers 
and promoters of thrift. 

2. Importance of utilizing present opportuni. 
ties. Government endorsement of insurance, 
Uncertainty of life illustrated by epidemics, 
etc, 

1.15 p. m.—Sixtieth anniversary luncheon cop- 
cluding the sessions of the convention. 

The Grand Ball Room, the Waldorf-Astoria, 


Life Policy as Aid to Credit 

Any representative bank in America would 
recommend life insurance purchased either 
to protect one’s family or his business. Indeed, 
a majority of the large banks issue advertis- 
ing favoring life insurance—some going g0 
far as to decline applications for a loan where 
there is no life insurance back of them. 

Here is an example of bank literature on 
life insurance recently given out by the Harri- 
man National Bank of New York: 


= 

The honorable man in his will first makes 
provision for the payment of his just debts and 
only thereafter seeks to provide for even those 
nearest and dearest to him. This is proper 
and should be so regarded, particularly by the 
active business man who would leave to his 
family not only material rewards of his en- 
deavor, but that which is greater than riches— 
a good name. In no better way can this pro- 
vision be made than by life insurance in favor 
of his business. 

Instances are numberless where such insur- 
ance would possibly not only have saved the 
creditors from loss, but surviving partners 
from failure and the family from distress. 
Failures in business are due in the least de- 
gree to lack of intention to pay, but in the 
greatest degree to inability to pay from a dozen 
other causes, once of which is untimely death 
of the individual upon whose personal activi- 
ties or invested capital the business is depend- 
ent for its success. 

One important feature of business life in- 
surance is the additional credit responsibility 
which it confers. It is also an asset of grow- 
ing value from year to year, and, all in all, 
this type of insurance is so reasonable and 
so obviously advantageous that it might readily 
be made a requirement of all commercial bor- 
rowers. The Harriman National Bank does 
not hesitate to recommend, and in many in- 
stances to demand, the protection of business 
insurance for its own interests as well as those 
of the borrower. 
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We have General Agency open in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


WESTERN 


Loan Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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NEW LAWS IN WISCONSIN 


Eighteen Amendments to Insurance Enact- 
ments Made in 1919 


Eighteen amendments to State insurance laws 
were passed by the 1919 Wisconsin Legislature 
making minor changes in regulation and in 
business practices. The only radical change 
threatened in the session was the Assembly 
bill, which sought to provide adequate rates 
from all new members of fraternal societies 
operating in Wisconsin. The bill was aimed 
at societies in which premiums were paid at 
lower rates than that deduced from the National 
Fraternal Congress mortality table. It was 
killed after a hard fight led by opposing fra- 
ternal societies. 

Casualty or surety companies are enabled to 
issue policy forms covering a bank against 
burglary losses and covering employes under 
a bond at the same time. 

The Insurance Commissioner is required to 
notify county judges and clerks of all courts 
of record when any surety company is discoy- 
ered to be financially embarrassed. Officials 
will notify executors, administrators and others 
who have filed bonds with the concern to file 
new bonds immediately, subject to approval 
of the courts of records. 

Organization is permitted of a corporation to 
conduct an insurance business and allowing 
its employes and officers to receive commis- 
sions in lieu of salaries or salaries in lieu of 
commissions, 

It is provided that a mutual company may 
issue a non-essenable policy, providing it has a 
surplus above all outstanding liabilities equiv- 
alent to the capital required of a stock company 
to start the same kind of business or equal 
to twenty per cent of the company’s premium 
income during the preceding year. 

Liability companies are instructed to file 
rates and classification of risks and to follow 
the published rates. Discriminatory rates may 
be removed by the Insurance Commissioner, 
Companies are required annually to file statis- 
tics on amount of insurance written, amount 
of premiums received and amount of losses. 

Chapter 248 of the 1919 laws repeats the com- 
mon law on the proposition of what is knowl- 
edge of the company and provides that “any 
fact which breaches a condition of the policy 
and is known to the agent when the policy is 
issued or the application made shall not void 
the policy or defeat a recovery thereon in the 
event of loss.’’ 

Standard requirements of a fire department 
are amended to permit it to receive benefits 
of the two per cent department dues. 

A statutory short rate table is provided, the 
first to be adopted by any State. ; 

The filing fee of corporations of foreign coun- 
tries which shall maintain their United States 
deposit in Wisconsin is provided. The statute 
heretofore has made no provision for a situa- 
tion of this kind. A fee of $1 for each $1000 of 
the required deposit is charged. 

The retaliatory law was amended to include, 
in addition to taxes, licenses or fees, the re- 
taliation against companies of other States or 
countries whose laws impose obligations, prohi- 
bitions or restrictions additional to or in ex- 
cess of those imposed by Wisconsin law. 

Provisions of section 1, 1897, affecting organ- 
ization of mutual companies, were amended 
to provide that no company shall be licensed 
unless it shall issue simultaneously 200 poli- 
cies upon applications paid for in advance. 
No mutual company shall pay or incur in any 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative; well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books”’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


; W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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year any expense, exclusive of investment ex- 
penses, taxes and fees, in excess of fifty per 
cent of the premiums collected during the year. 

Reinsurance may not be ceded by companies 
operating in Wisconsin to a company not li- 
censed in the United States. The law provid- 
ing for licenses for fire insurance adjusters 
was extended to include marine, cyclone, plate 
glass, livestock and sprinkler leakage adjusters. 

Every contract or certificate of insurance 
issued or delivered by a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety shall have attached a copy of any appli- 
eation referred to so first-hand information 
will be before the certificate holder at all 
times. 

If insurance under any farm policy is pay- 
able to a mortgagee and the assessment is 
not paid within the time specified in notice to 
the member, the secretary, within ten -days 
after expiration of such time, shall give like 
notice to the mortgagee. The mortgagee shall 
have twenty days from date of notice to pay the 
assessments, and the policy, as to his interest, 
shall be in full force until the time expires. 

A law recommended by the Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners was passed requiring 
of surety companies minimum capital of $250, - 
000, with a surplus of at least $125,000, both 
fully paid in cash. 

It provides that if the age of an insured has 
been misstated in an application for a life 
policy, and the error is not adjusted during 
his lifetime, the amount shall be such as the 
premium paid would have purchased at the 
correct age; but if the correct age at time of 
application shall have been behind the maximum 
limit, the insurer may, at his option, admit 
a minimum liability equal to the amount of 
premium collected. 
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Psychological Tests and Efficiency Methods 


“What is the psychology of it?” I asked my- 
self. I am not much of a psychologist. Until 
I went into the Army I hadn’t thought of the 
carking stuff since I left college, and I thought 
about it only enough there to get a ‘Fair’ in 
the examination. In the Army I encountered 
busy flocks of psychologists, who were asking 
doughboys to work out problems like this: 


“Tf 5 x 2 is 37 put a cross in the square that 
is superimposed on the triangle that surrounds 


the sinaller of sixteen circles, but if 2 x 5 is 
not 37 write another incorrect answer for the 
problem under the longest of these three words: 
black—white—green; and then state instantly 
whether the real reason why the chicken crosses 
the road is to get on the other side or because 
the road cannot cross the chicken, and verify 
your statement by spelling a word that con- 
tains the first letter of your last name and 
the last letter of your first name, and has three 
labials and four dentals, which must not rime 
with mush, slush or flush. 


That was psychology, they told us, and they 
made ratings of the soldiers on that basis, de- 
termining to their own card-indexed satisfac- 
tion whether the boys should be kept continu- 
ously on kitchen police or sent to join the 
general staff. They were earnest about it, 
but they had only put about half of us through 
these important tests when the war quit on 
them, thus leaving posterity without the im- 
portant knowledge as to whether a couple of 
million Jim Smiths and Charley Browns used 
fifty seconds or five in writing ‘“‘piffle’’ on the 
dotted line if 4 + 2 — 9, and the sun rises in 
the west, or putting six crosses over the pret- 
tiest letter in the alphabet provided the psy- 
chologist can hand Secretary Baker a_ stunt 
like this and get away with it. 

That interested me in psychology. 
must be something in it. 


There 
To be sure, the man 


Chu rsday 


in my company who took half an hour to figure 
out whether 9 — 9 = 0 when it is high tide on 
the coast of Labrador or eighteen at the fy} 
of the moon in Kokomo got three citations anq 
two medals for good work in killing Huns 
over in the Argonne, and brought in six pris- 
oners one night single-handed because when 
he ran onto them as he was alone he made 
them think he had a squad of companions just 
around the corner, but the tests showed him 
to be slow-witted and the veriest dub of a 
soldier. 

The psychologists said it only proved ab. 
normality or atavism or an absonant quality 
or something like that. I didn’t quite get their 
explanation, but I am strong for psychology. 
It did give a lot of professors a good, safe 
method of serving their country in the great 
crisis—Samuel G. Blythe, in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


One Cent for Local Postage 

Advocates of one cent postage feel confident 
that, before this session of Congress comes to 
an end, they will have succeeded in having a 
bill passed reducing to one cent per ounce the 
rate on first-class local mail. Another bill 
dealing with this matter has just been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative Madden 
of Illinois, and proponents of the measure fee] 
that they are gradually increasing the favor- 
Such a 
rate would greatly decrease the postage ex- 


able sentiment among the members. 


pense of conducting an insurance business. It 
is believed that about ninety per cent of insur- 
ance mail is local, consisting of premium no- 
tices and other matter from district agents. 
The reduction of the rate to one cent for such 
notices would, of course, materially decrease 
the expense of doing business. 








OF AMERICA 





of $35,000,000.00 annually. 





tion, address 


50 Union Square 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
179,410,731.00 


Surplus assigned and unassigned. 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 





Established 
1867 


56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
sient body of men can be 
iound than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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INHERITANCE TAXES 


Legal Impositions Upon Estates in the 
Various States 


OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL LAW OF 1919 


General Requirements Concerning Inheritance or 
Estates Throughout the Country 

A very elaborate collection of data relating 
to inheritance taxes, both Federal and State, 
setting forth in much detail the mode of taxa- 
tion and synopses of all laws relating thereto, 
was compiled and issued by the late F. W. 
Shanbacher, who copyrighted his publication 
and prior to his death worked up a large sale 
for his charts. 
in addition to lists of the States imposing a 
direct inheritance tax, those having an in- 
heritance tax, but not imposing a direct tax, 
and those that have no inheritance tax laws, 
a series of tables; one relating to the Fed- 
eral Government taxation and one for each 
of the respective States and Territories, and 
a second sheet describing the various features 
of the laws of the respective States and Ter- 
ritories. The pages are seventeen inches by 
fourteen inches in size, and the tabulations 
present from two to six classifications of 
heirs, showing the percentages of tax in rela- 
tion to each group, the exemptions, if any, 
and giving specimen calculations showing how 
the tax works out in each State upon varying 
amounts, the whole being so clearly and con- 
veniently arranged that the application of the 
law could be readily followed therefrom. 

The second sheet for each of the States and 
Territories sets forth information along the 
following lines, subject titles not being identi- 
cal but being as required by the laws of partic- 
ular States: ; 

What is Taxed: Who is Taxed, How Tax is 
Collected: Property of All Kinds Taxable; 
Resident: Non-Resident; Transfer in Con- 
templation of Death: Beneficiary Class; Time 
of Payment; Penalty: Sale of Property to 
Pay Tax: Deduction of Tax; Devises to 
Executors Taxable: Foreign FExecutors: 
Transfer of Securities; Definitions: Lien: 
Liability Exemption: Removal of Property: 
Bequests to Executors; Delivery of Estates: 
Notice: Transfer of Stock; Corporation Re- 
Ports; Power to Sell Property: Inventory 
and Appraisal; Duty of Commissioner ; Duty 
of Banks, ete. 


The information comprises, 


WHERE THE TAXES FALI 
The Government of the United States levies 
a tax upon estates or inheritances, and most 
of the individual States and Territories im- 


pose a direct inheritance tax, six of them, 
however, not imposing a direct tax, and seven 
of them having no inheritance tax laws. 

The last-named division embraces Alaska, 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico and South Carolina. 


GOVERNORS OF Mississipp! AND New Mexico 
Have SIcNep BILL 

In 1919, since the publication of the Shan- 

hacher charts, measures providing for direct 

inheritance tax laws have passed the Legis- 

latures of Florida, 

Mexico, which formerly had no inheritance 


Mississippi and New 


tax laws, though we cannot state definitely 
that the Governors of all three States have 
yet signed the bills. Of the States which 
previously did not have direct inheritance tax 
laws, two, viz. New Hampshire and Ohio, 
have in 1919 enacted such statutes. The fol- 
lowing-named States are also altering their 
inheritance tax laws in 1919: Minnesota, 
North Carolina, South Dakota and Ten- 
nessee, North Dakota and Michigan. 

In the following brief summaries it is only 
intended to give an idea of the varying rates 
of taxation upon inheritances or estates with- 
out going into the niceties of the matter. In 
many of the States there are exemptions of 
different amounts, but to definitely include a 
statement of such exemptions would require 
a great deal more space than is here available. 

The purpose of the following information is 
to show in a round way the States which im- 
pose an inheritance or estate tax, and to give 
an approximate idea of the amounts which 
such taxes may involve. 


THE FeperaL Estate Tax 

This applies to estates amounting to more 
than an exemption of $50,000, there being no 
tax levied on the first $<0,000. The tax starts 
on the excess above the exemption, and is 
I per cent on such “net estate” up to $50,000. 
The rate of tax upon larger sums is graduated 
as follows: 

Two per cent of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $50,000 and does not ex- 
ceed $150,000: 3 per cent on net estate of 
$150,0c0 to $250,000: 4 per cent on net estate 
of $250,000 to $450,000; 6 per cent on net 
estate of $4F°0,coo to $750,000; 8 per cent on 
net estate of $750,000 to $1,000,000; 10 per 
cent on net estate of $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 ; 
12 per cent on net estate of $1,500,000 to $2,- 
©¢o,000; 14 per cent on net estate of $2,000,000 
to $3,009,c00: 16 per cent on net estate of $3,- 
000,000 to $4.000,000; 18 per cent on net estate 
of $4,000,000 to $5,000,000; 20 per cent on net 
estate of $5,000,000 to $8,000,0000 ; 22 per cent 


on net estate of $8,000,000 to $10,000,000; 25 
per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. 

Arizona—In Arizona the tax on the amount 
by which the first $10,000 of total estate ex- 
ceeds the exemption varies, as does the ex- 
emption, according to the classification of the 
heirs. On legacies to close relatives the rate 
of tax is I per cent, and for others ranges 
from 2 per cent to 6 per cent. 

Arkansas—In Arkansas the tax varies from 
I per cent up to 8 per cent over exemptions 
on legacies to members of family and from 
4 per cent to 32 per cent upon legacies to 
others over a small exemption. 

Califernia—There are five general groups 
of heirs under the California law, the rate of 
tax ranging from I per cent to 15 per cent 
upon sums left to wife or minor child above 
exemption; while in the other groups the rate 
is graduated from I per cent up to 30 per cent 
on sums beyond varying exemptions. 

Colorado—The rate on legacies to members 
of immediate family ranges from 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent beyond exemption: for other 
relatives the rate is from 3 per cent to 6 per 
cent, and for all others from 4 per cent to 10 
per cent. 

Connecticut—For certain close relatives the 
tax on legacies is from I per cent to 4 per 
cent: for other relatives 3 per cent to 8 per 
cent, and for all others 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent. 

Delawarce—The rate for close relatives 
varies from I per cent to 4 per cent over ex- 
emption; for other relatives froni 2 per cent 
to 5 per cent, and for other legatees 5 per cent 
to 8 per cent.. 

Georgia—The rate on sums left to members 
of the family, above exemption, is I per cent, 
and on sums to all others 5 per cent. 

Idaho—There are six general divisions of 
heirs, the rate for wife, minor children and 
certain other relatives ranging from I per 
cent to 3 per cent; on sums above exemption 
for brother, sister and other relatives, 1% 
per cent to 4% per cent, while in other groups 
on relatives and non-relatives the rate ranges 
from 3 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Illinois—Close relatives are taxed from | 
per cent to 2 per cent above exemption; other 
relatives from 2 per cent to 4 per cent, and to 
all others from 3 per cent to Io per cent. 

Indiana—The tax ranges from I per cent 
to 3 per cent for wife, husband, children, etc. : 
1% per cent to 4% per cent for brother, sis- 
ter, etc., and 3 per cent to 15 per cent for 
other relatives and outside heirs. 


jowa—Relatives and certain institutions 
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are exempt from taxation, but the tax of other 
heirs is 5 per cent. 

Kansas—Husband, wife, children, ete., are 
exempt from taxation; the tax on brother 
or sister ranges from 3 per cent to 12% per 
cent, and for other heirs from 5 per cent to 
15 per cent. 

Kentucky—Widow, husband, minor chil- 
dren, etc., pay I per cent to 3 per cent above 
exemption: brother, sister, etc., pay 1'% per 
cent to 4% per cent: other relatives and other 
heirs from 3 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Louisiana—Tax on close relatives is 2 per 
cent above exemption, and on all others 5 
per cent. 

Maine—Husband, widow, parent, child, ete., 
pay 1 per cent to 2 per cent above exemption: 
brother, sister and other relatives and other 
heirs 4 per cent to 7 per cent. 

Maryland—Immediate relatives are exempt: 
other heirs pay 5 per cent. 

Vassachusetts—Husband, wife, 
child, grandchild, etc., pay 1 per cent to 6 
per cent; brother, sister and other relatives 


parent, 


3 per cent to 10 per cent; all other heirs 
5 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Michiqan—The tax on legacies to relatives 
is I per cent to 3 per cent and to all other 
relatives 5 to 15 per cent. 

Minnesota—With six general divisions the 
tax ranges from I per cent to 4 per cent above 
exemption for wife or lineal issue; from 1% 
per cent to 6 per cent above exemption for 
certain other members of the family; for other 
relatives 3 per cent to 16 per cent, and for 
other heirs from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Missouri—The tax on sums above exemp- 
tions for husband, wife, ancestor or descend- 
ant is from 1 per cent to 6 per cent; on 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc., from 3 per 
cent to 18 per cent; on grand-uncle, etc., 4 
per cent to 24 per cent, and on other heirs 
5 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Wontana—On legacies to relatives I per cent 
above exemption; to others 5 per cent. 

Nebraska—The tax is 1 per cent on amounts 
above exemption to close relatives, 2 per cent 
on more distant relatives and from 2 per cent 
to 6 per cent on other heirs. 

Nevada—Tax ranges from 1 per cent to 5 
per cent for wife, husband, minor child, lineal 
ancestor, etc., from 2 per cent to 10 per cent 
on brothers, sister, etc.; from 3 per cent to 20 
per cent for more distant relatives, and from 
5 per cent to 25 per cent for other heirs. 

New Hampshire—All relatives 1 to 
cent, above exemptions, and a tax of 


5 per 
5 (per 
cent is imposed upon other legacies. 

New Jersey—Tax rate is I per cent to 3 
per cent above exemption on husband, wife, 
child, etc.: 2 per cent to 4 per cent for father, 
mother, brother, sister, etc., and 5 per cent on 
others. 

New York 
wife, child and lineal descendants rate is 1 
per cent to 4 per cent above exemption; for 
brother, sister, etc., 2 per cent to 5 per cent; 
for all other heirs 5 per cent to 8 per cent. 

North Carolina—The rate ranges from 1 
per cent to 5 per cent above exemption on 
widow, husband, on a minor child and on 


For father, mother, husband, 
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lineal ancestor; 3 per cent to 7 per cent os 
brother, sister, etc.; 5 per cent to 9 per cent 
on other heirs. 

North Dakota—The tax rate is 1 per cent tg 
4 per cent above exemption on husband or 
wife, child, parents or grandparents: 1% per 
cent to 6 per cent on brother, sister, ete,: 3 
per cent to 12 per cent uncle, aunt or cousin: 
4 per cent to 16 per cent on more distant 
relatives, and 5 per cent to 15 per cent on other 
heirs. 

Ohio—-Wife, husband, child, father, mother, 
t to 4 per cent: brother, sister, niece, nephew, 
5 to 8 per cent: all others 7 to 10 per cent. Af] 
relatives are exempt and a tax of 5 per cent 
is imposed upon other heirs. 

Oklahoma—Vax ranges from 1 per cent to 
4 per cent above exemption on widow, hus- 
hand, child, parents, brother, sister, etc, and 
5 per cent to 10 per cent on other heirs, 

Oregon—Rate is 1 per cent to 4 per cent 
above exemption on close relatives; 2 per 
cent to 8 per cent on uncle, aunt, etc., and 3 
per cent to 10 per cent on other heirs, 

Pennsylvania—Rate is 2 per cent on hus- 
band, wife, children, parents, etc., and 5 per 
cent on all others. 

Rhode Island—Tax rate is ™% per cent to 3 
per cent upon hushand, wife, children, parents, 
brother, Sister, ete., and 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent upon other heirs. 

South Dakota—Rate ranges from T per cent 
to 4 per cent above exemption for wife ant 
lineal issue: 2 per cent to 8 per cent for hus- 
band, adopted child or lineal ancestor; 3 per 
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cent to 12 per cent for brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, etc.; 4 per cent to 12 per cent tor aunt, 
uncle or cousin, and 5 per cent to 15 per cent 
for other heirs. 

Tennesscee—Rate ranges from I per cent to 
s per cent if estate exceeds $10,0co on father, 
mother, husband, wife, child, etc., and is 5 to 
io per cent on other heirs. 

Texas—Wife, children, parents and chari- 
table, educational and religious organizations 
within State are exempt. Tax ranges from 
2 per cent to 5 per cent on brother, sister, etc. ; 
from 3 per cent to 8 per cent on uncle, aunt, 
etc, and from 4 per cent to 12 per cent on 
other heirs. 

Utah—Tax.ranges from 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent upon all inheritances above exemption. 

l’ermont—Rate for parents, husband, wife, 
etc. varies from 1 per cent to 5 per cent, and 
for all others is 5 per cent. 

Virginia—Tax rate is graduated from 1 per 
cent to 5 per cent above exemption for hus- 
band, wife, lineal ancestor or lineal descend- 
ant, is 2 per cent to 10 per cent for brother, 
sister, nephew or niece, and ranges from 5 
per cent to 15 per cent on other heirs. 

Washington—Rate above exemption for 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, etc., 
varies from I per cent to 5 per cent; for 
sister, brother, aunt, uncle, nephew or niece 
from 3 per cent to 9 per cent, and for other 
heirs from 6 per cent to 15 per cent. 

West Virginia—Tax is I per cent to 3 per 
cent above exemption for wife, husband, 
lineal ancestor or descendant; 3 per cent to 9 
per cent for brother or sister, and 5 per cent 
to 15 per cent for all other heirs. 

Wisconsin—For wife, husband, lineal issue 
or ancestor tax rate is I per cent to 5 per 
cent above exemption; for brother, sister, etc., 
2 per cent to 10 per cent; for uncle, aunt and 
descendants 3 per cent to 15 per cent; for 


great-uncle, great-aunt and descendants 4 per . 


cent to 20 per cent; for other heirs 5 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 

Wyoming—Tax rate is 2 per cent above ex- 
emption for parents, husband, wife, children, 
brother, sister, etc.. and 5 per cent for col- 
lateral relatives and all other heirs. 


National Life of Des Moines Twenty Years 
Old 


A twentieth anniversary campaign extend-' 


ing over the months of September and Octo- 
ber is being put on by the National Life Asso- 
ciation of Des Moines, Iowa, which was incor- 
porated in October, 1899. 

September is designated as ‘‘Self-Starter 
Month,” and each representative has been 
asked to sign a personal quota card indicating 
the amount of issued and paid-for business he 
Will endeavor to write during the two months’ 
period. The association has enjoyed a very 
steady growth both in volume and assets and 
expects to round out its twentieth year with 
about $55,000,000 of business in force. 


—V. W. Moss, State agent of the International 
Life Insurance Company for Ohio, has been elected 
vice-president of the company’s $100,000 club. Mr. 
Moss has paid for $250,000 of business for the year 
ending July 1, 
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Renewal Record of Over Ninety-Nine 
Per Cent 

In 1911 the Illinois Life inaugurated an an- 
nual conservation prize contest with the object 
of stimulating interest in securing a_ higher 
percentage of policies renewing at the end of 
the first year. In 1912 the first awards were 
made. The first prize went to James C. Snow 
with a renewal record on new business of 
78.88 per cent. This year a renewal record of 
99.41 per cent takes the first prize. 

The average renewal percentage of the five 
conservation prize winners in 1912 was 75.26 
per cent. There has been a steady improvement 
year by year. Last year and again this year 
the five prizewinners show individual renewal 
ratios above $0 per cent, the average last year 
being $3.46 per cent and this year 95.71 per 
cent, 

There are in all twenty-eight men this year 
among the company’s biggest producers—with 
records as good or better than the average of 
the five prizewinners in 1912. Jim Snow, whose 
record of 78:8 per cent led the field in 1912, 
has this year brought his ratio up to 85 per 
cent, but with that he lands in eleventh place. 

These men, says the Illinois Life Bulletin, 
have recognized certain established facts: 

i. That the renewal commissions represent 
the real profits of the life insurance agent. 

2. That when the second year’s premium is 
paid, payment of future premiums is practically 
assured. 

3. That the most effective way of securing 
payment of the second year’s premium is 
personal contact with the insured by the man 
in the field; and, 

{. That there is no profit in business issued 
to men who are “poor pay;’’ that it is a waste 
of time to solicit business from poor financial 
risks. 

International Life Report Delayed 

Although the time for releasing the report 
of the examiners on the ItInternational Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., expired 
on September 2, the report has not been re- 
leased for publication, Under the laws of 
Texas, an insurance company is given a period 
of twenty days after the report is filed in the 
Department of Insurance and Banking in which 
to protest against any feature of the report. 
The International has apparently exercised this 
right, for George Waverly Briggs, Commissione1 
of the Texas Department, said he had received 
a letter from the president of the company ask- 
ing for an extension of time before making the 
report public; that there was objection to cer- 
tain portions of the examiner’s report. The 
Commissioner of Insurance of Missouri has also 
urged that an extension be granted, so Com- 
missioner Briggs has granted an extension. It 
may now be two or three weeks before the re- 
port is ready for publication. Just what fea- 
ture of the report is objectionable to the offi 
cials of the company has not been disclosed. 


Fraternal Congress Rate Campaign 

In furtherance of its recently opened fight 
to gain a standard of adequate rates for ihe 
issuance of fraternal insurance, the Naiional 
Fratertfial Congress has requesied a conference 
with Insurance Commissioners of various States 
in order to be advised if the laws of the re- 
spective States will countenance the writing 
of new business at only adequate rates. If 
consent for the institution of new rate sched- 
ules is not received, an attempt will be inade 
by the Congress to promote legislation to that 
end. 
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PROMPTNESS THE ASSET 


Head of War Risk Insurance Bureau 
Pays Tribute to Life Companies 








QUICK SETTLEMENTS ATTRACT PUBLIC 





Mr. Cholmeley-Jones Advocates Passage of Sweet 
Bill and Expresses Belief in Efficacy of 
Advertising 

The passage of the Sweet bill to amend the 
War Risk act and appropriations to provide for 
State representation and public advertising are 
urged by R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, in a letter writ- 
ten to Representative Ramseyer of Iowa, fol- 
lowing a speech by the Congressman on the 
floor of the House in which he severely crit- 
icised the bureau. In his letter the director 
said: 

It is certainly a fact that a very large number 
of people have had reason to be discouraged on 
account of the apparent lack of service ren- 
dered by the bureau, It is very true, indeed, that 
the only thing that appeals especially to those 
seeking life insurance is the promptness with 
which private life insurance companies settle 
their losses. 

I am thoroughly convinced, and already it 
has been recommended to Congress, that an 
appropriation be allowed the bureau for a con- 
structive campaign of advertising. I do not 
mean by this an extravagant expenditure of 
money, but a well-planned campaign, includ- 
ing the use of country newspapers, State and 
farm papers, the foreign-language newspapers, 
Magazines, and a few billboards and posters 
properly placed. 

At the present time if an ex-service man, age 
twenty years, converts his $10,000 term insur- 
ance contract into twenty-year endowment, and 
pays an annual premium of $391 and dies in 
the eleventh month of the twenty years, his 
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beneficiaries receive $57.50 a month for twenty 
years. If an ex-service man converts a thou- 
sand-dollar term insurance contract into a 
$1000 ordinary life policy at the age of twenty- 
one, he pays an annual premium of $13.82, and 
if he should die at any time, no matter how 
many premiums he may have paid, his bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries within the permitted 
class would receive $5.75 per month for twenty 
years—approximately $1 a week; hardly enough 
for a square meal. 

The premiums on all these policies are some- 
what less than those on policies from private 
companies, because of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment pays all administrative and over- 
head costs. It is to be remembered that the 
administrative cost per insured is not very 
great, and the Government policy averages 
from approximately five to twenty per cent 
less than the premium rate at which policies 
can be secured from the private companies; 
but a similar contract issued by private com- 
panies would not include the feature of the 
policy becoming mature and payable to the 
insured in monthly instalments during his life- 
time, in case of his total and permanent dis- 
ability from any cause whatsoever. 


Detailing some of the difficulties of induc- 
ing the men to continue their insurance, Mr. 
Cholmeley-Jones says: 


When a man is discharged from the service 
and is encouraged to convert his insurance, 
and is advised of the new rates, and when he 
is also told of the conditions of the new Gov- 
ernment contract, which restricts him as to 
whom he may name as his beneficiary and re- 
stricts also the payment of the policy to the 
beneficiary, he laughs. He is no longer in the 
service, and since he is buying insurance solely 
on the basis of its usefulness, he is discouraged 
from buying a contract in which there are so 
many restrictions. 


The director declared that, in his opinion, 
the Government insurance contract should be 
at least as liberal as those issued by private 
companies. The restrictions surrounding the 
present contract have discouraged many men 


r hursday 


from continuing their insurance, and haye en- 
couraged them to purchase their insur 
tection from private companies. 
Since the men are required to pay a premium 
almost as great as that levied by private com- 
panies, they insist that the Government con- 
tract shall be at least as liberal as the private 
contract. They feel that by reason of their 
military or naval service during the recent 
emergency they would prefer to hold their 
Government contracts for sentimental anq 
other reasons, but these reasons are not suffi- 
ciently strong to make them purchase a con- 
iract which is obviously less attractive anq 


ance pro- 


possibly much less useful than One obtainable 
from private companies, 


Illinois Agents to Meet 

Elaborate plans are being made for the an 
nual meeting of the Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held at Streator on 
September 24. President Allen of the National 
Association, or P. J. Cox of the executive com- 
mittee, is expected, and John G. Gamber, Fire 
Marshal of Illinois, and the new president of 
the Fire Marshals Association of North Amer- 
ica, will be among the speakers. O. B. Ryon, 
general counsel of the National Board, whose 
home is in Streator, will be toastmaster at the 
banquet, at which a number of the insurance 
and local agents will speak. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of Ballti- 
more, Baltimore, Md., has been licensed in Ohio. 

—How much insurance do you carry on your own 
life? Are the arguments you present to your pros- 
pects effective in your own case? Have you put into 
practice what you preach? Canvass yourself!— 
Prudential Weekly Record. 
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SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


State Actuary of Virginia Outlines 
Proper Basis 
Such Cases 


of Reserves for 





PARTIALLY IMPAIRED LIVES INSURABLE 


Data for Proper Calculation of Premiums Already 
to Hand—But Business Is Thought Not 
Desirable for Smal'er Companies 


“The Proper Basis of Reserves for Sub-stan- 
dard Risks in Life Insurance’ was the subject 
of an illuminating paper read by R. E. Ankers, 
actuary of the Virginia Insurance Bureau, be- 
fore the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
at Hartford yesterday. The following are ex- 
tracts: 

The matter of insuring sub-standard lives has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent years, and a 
number of companies have enlarged the scope of their 
business so as to include in the list of insurable 
risks many impaired or partially impaired lives. Not 
all of the companies, by any means, accept such busi- 
ness, though it would seem desirable that the com- 
panies offer this larger service to the classes which 
really need insurance most. It would doubtless be 
unwise for many of the smaller companies to under- 
take such business, but it would seem to be entirely 
possible for other companies to engage successfully in 
this phase of the life business. While the successful 
conduct of such business is not without its difficulties, 
it is hardly necessary to say that the companies gen- 
erally are much better equipped than ever before to 
undertake the task, as a result of recent mortality 
investigations along with other developments in that 
connection. 

Unfortunately, there are no fixed standards in this 
country for the insurance of under-average lives, but 
the principal methods now currently used in this 
country are: A flat extra premium is charged; the 
age is rated up in advance of the true age; a percent- 
age increase of the standard table is applied, and pre- 
miums are based on special mortality tables which pro- 
vide for the increased hazard, 

No one of the four principal methods of insuring 
sub-standard risks is satisfactory in all respects, as 
might be gathered from the fact that all these plans 
are in use. If any one plan was entirely satisfactory 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that this would 
be generally adopted. If the extra risk is due to 
occupational hazard, chiefly of an accidental nature, it 
is common to impose a flat extra premium, though 
this is not always the case. Frequently the extra re- 
quired is less on short-term endowments than on 
other forms. 


THE AGE-RATING METHOD 

Certain advantages accrue to a company organiza- 
tion by applying a uniform method to all types of 
sub-standard risks, though it may be agreed that such 
treatment is ill suited to all applicants. For example, 
a company has adopted the age-rating method and 
applies this uniformly to all sub-standard risks. Under 
this plan an applicant, whatever the nature of the 
extra hazard, would be rated up so many years and 
ordinarily the policy, when issued, would be treated 
as a regular contract at the rated-up age. : 

It is easy to see that the strict application of this 
Plan imposes a much larger charge at the older ages 
at entry than at the younger ages; a similar objection 
obtains as between different policy forms. On profit- 
sharing contracts the regular dividends allotted on 
such contracts may be in excess of those earned. 
Subsequently, if the rating is removed, the surrender 
values are in excess of the reserve at the true age, 
unless such values are reformed at the same time the 
rating is removed. Occasionally indebtedness out- 
Standing against the policy would not be covered by 
the reserve at the true age. Policyholders surrender- 
ing for cash withdraw a considerable portion of the 
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extra premiums paid, which, theoretically at least, were 
intended to provide for the increased death strain. 
rom these considerations it would appear to be the 
better plan to grant the surrender values at the true 
age. 

DIVERSITY OF PRACTICE 

Under the plan by which the extra premium is 
applied by a percentage increase of the Standard 
Table there is considerable diversity in the practice 
of the different companies. Various multiples of the 
Standard Table are ‘used, the refinement being carried 
to a much greater degree by some companies than by 
others. Substantial equity can usually be achieved 
by the use of a fixed percentage increase of the 
Standard Table. Objection will be at once raised that 
this will discriminate as between risks of different 
degrees of impairment. Those with slight impairments 
will be charged too much, while the more hazardous 
risks will be taxed with an insufficient charge. True, 
but such procedure would be in line with the practice 
in the case of normal lives which vary greatly in 
character of risk, but which are all insured at regular 
premium rates. For instance, a company might con- 
clude that it could safely insure all its undef-average 
lives on the basis of 150 per cent of the American 
Table, and applies this method of rating to all such 
risks accepted by it. It is doubtful if there will be any 
greater variation in the general average of such risks 
than would prevail in the normal business of the com 
pany accepted at the regular rates. Obviously, the 
applicants who would be given a rating below 150 per 
cent would be paying too much, while those given a 
higher rating will be paying an insufficient amount. 
As the bulk of the business would doubtless fall be- 
low 150 per cent, any error by this method would be 
on the safe side. 

The use of special mortality tables which provide 
for the increased hazard of under-average lives has 
been limited to a very few companies. Presumably, 
the experience upon which these tables are based in- 
clude impairments of various types, but for some 
reason these tables have not been generally adopted. 
When the premiums are based on a special table, 
such related matters as reserves and surrender values 
are made to correspond. The general adoption of 
such a sub-standard table would much simplify the 
whole business of insuring impaired lives. 

Turning to the proper basis of reserves for sub 
standard risks, as viewed from the departmental stand- 
point, we find that the laws of the various States 
usually vest large discretionary power in the super- 
vising official. Usually the basis of valuation for or- 
dinary policy contracts is definitely fixed. However, 
when it comes to the basis of valuation for sub-stand- 
ard risks the lawmakers have wisely shied off at the 
proposition and passed the problem on to the super- 
vising authority for solution. 

Without pausing to consider the proposition one 
might conclude that the reserves on sub-standard risks 
are always greater than those under the Standard 
Table. The net premium is necessarily greater in 
order to provide for the extra mortality, and one 
view is that the full net extra premium is consumed 


by the excess mortality, so that the normal reserves 
result. Undoubtedly, on certain classes of sub-stand- 
ard risks where the excess mortality is immediately 
experienced the reserves are below normal; on other 
types, where the increased hazard is a deferred one, 
the reserves are above normal, so that taking into 
account all types of impairment, the conclusion has 
been reached by some of the authorities that on the 
average the reserves on sub-standard risks are about 
normal, the actual results being dependent on the in 
cidents of the excess mortality, which cannot be 
definitely fixed. However, actual computation of the 
reserves on the basis of a percentage increase of the 
American Table will demonstrate the fact that such 
reserves are in excess of the normal reserves, with 
certain exceptions already noted. As the bulk of a 
company’s business is apt to be issued on the life and 
limited-payment life plan, the aggregate reserves re- 
quired are greater than normal. 
SPECIAL MORTALITY TABLE 

In view of the lack of uniformity in the valuation 
of sub-standard business, as well as in the methods 
of treatment of under-average lives, there seems to be 
good reason for establishing fixed standards for the 
transaction of this increasing volume of business. 

The general adoption of a special mortality table, or 
the construction and adoption of such a table covering 
all types of impairment, if a suitable table does not 
exist at the present time, would carry great ad- 
vantages. Likewise, the uniform application of a fixed 
percentage of the Standard Table, as has been already 
intimated, with reserves and surrender values on the 
same basis, would result in greatly simplifying the 
problem at hand. Meanwhile, pending the solution of 
the question along this or some other line it does 
seem desirable that some uniform requirements be 
made to apply to the reserves actually held. It will 
hardly be questioned that the aggregate reserves of a 
company, whatever the basis of valuation used, are 
adequate, as the companies generally aim to carry 
reserves on the entire business well outside the re- 
quirements. Anyone who has had experience in com- 
puting the reserves at the end of the year on the basis 
of 125 per cent, 150 per cent and 200 per cent of the 
American Table, can testify as to the savings to be 
effected, if such policies, along with other ratings in 
use, could all be valued, say, on the basis of 150 per 
cent of the American. Practical considerations from 
the company viewpoint render such a plan especially 
desirable. 

New York Insurance Society Dinner 

The Insurance Society of New York will hold 
its annual dinner on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 28, at the Hotel Astor. The speaker of 
the evening will be W. H. Stevens, president 
of the Agricultural Insurance Company of 
Watertown. The Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica will be holding its annual meeting about 
the same time, and its delegates will be guests 
of the society at the dinner. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL AGENTS 


‘Flu’? Epidemic Prevention Discussed at 
Convention in Galveston ‘ 

The Na- 
tional Insurance Company at Galveston eclipsed 
company, 


recent convention of the American 
all previous annual meetings of the 
both in point of attendance and in the amount 
of progress made toward developing the maxi- 
enterprise agents. 


mum of successful 


More than three hundred delegates were pres- 


among 


ent, including all officers of the company, who 

of arrangement, 
Various difficult 

lems which are continually bobbing up to con- 


served on the committees 


phases of the most prob- 


front the agent were skillfully discussed by 
able speakers, most of whom were members of 
organization 


who 


Club,” an auxiliary 
composed entirely of 


write more than $100,000 worth of business an- 


the “Anico 
representatives 


nually. One of the most important discussions 
concerned the prevention of another influenza 
epidemic. 

The officers of the company are: W. L. 


Moody, Jr., president; Shearn Moody, vice-pres- 
ident; W. J. Shaw, secretary; Clark W. Thomp- 
son, treasurer and manager of loan department; 
J. Frank Montgomery, agency manager ordinary 
department; John Archer Davis, controller. 
Conservative Life Organizes 

The Conservative Life of being or- 
at Sioux City, the 


Iowa is 


ganized organization's ex- 


pense being limited to two per cent. It will 
operate on the non-par basis in Iowa and the 
adjoining States, with B. H. Saxton as _ presi- 
dent, and A. E. Wilder as vice-president and 
agency manager. President Saxton has been 
general agent for the Connecticut Mutual, 
Western Union Life of Spokane 
Under the able management of True Unca- 


pher, the Western Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash., is making remarkable 
progress. During the first eight months of 1919 
the company wrote $11,000,000 in new business. 
This is an increase of 120 cent over the 
business written in the same period last year, 
and makes the total 


per 


insurance in force at the 
end of August $45,000,000. The present plan of 
the company is to enter Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan before the end 


Nebraska, Iowa, 
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of the year. The Western Union Life is now in 
its fourteenth year, and has made a most sur- 
prising record as to volume of business, increase 
of assets, etc. 

In spite of the large volume of business writ- 
ten this year, the company shows a most Satis- 
in surplus. In fact, through the 
rigid the Western Union 
Life has built up a surplus that makes it one 


factory gain 


practice of economy, 
of the most substantial life insurance companies 
in the country. 


F. S. Withington Appointed in Des Moines 


Frederic S. Withington, consulting actuary, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been retained as consult- 
ing actuary by the American Life 
Company of Des Moines, of which 
David E, Cloyd is president. 

Mr. Withington has recently returned from 
Texas, where he has been engaged for several 
De- 


Teachers 
Insurance 


weeks in examination work for the Texas 


partment of Insurance and Banking. 


National Service Life Quits 
The National Service Life of Rochester, New 
York, organized by J. F. Egan, formerly with 
the Modern Woodmen, to write 
surance at adequate rates on a combination of 


fraternal in- 


old-line, fraternal and social service plans, 
has decided to reinsure and retire. 
> 


Ex-Soldiers as Life Agents 


returning into the 
life insurance Stephen 
W. Lowe, Jr., who was in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific Railroad at St. 
Louis going into the has 
with the St. Louis General Agency of the Paci- 
fic Mutual Life. Colonel Leroy K. Robbins, who 
was a St. Louis manufacturer before 
the army, has been made special representative 
for the Phenix Mutual Life in St. Louis. 


Many soldiers are going 


business. Lieutenant 


before army, gone 


entering 


Get All the Cash You Can 


Get all the cash you can. The agent who 
does this is kind to his policyholder’s family. 


There was never a time in the history of 
this country when it was as important for 


people to keep their life insurance in force.— 
Virginia Weekly Standard. 





Uhursday 


Travelers Issues New Forms of Contract 
The Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has just issued a new series of 
tables of premium rates and surrender values 
covering twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment policies. 
miums and cash, loan, paid-up, and extended 
values on two new forms of con- 


The tables contain pre- 


insurance 
tracts: 

1. Diminishing premium twenty-payment life, 

2. Diminishing Premium twenty-Year En- 
dowment. 

These contracts may be issued: 

1. Without disability provision, 

2. With disabilty provision 1, 

3. With disability provision 2, 

The insurance protection is the same ag 
under the twenty-payment life and _ twenty- 
year endowment contracts of the company. The 
premiums, however, reduce after the tenth 
policy year, and again after the fifteenth policy 
year. This results in a concentration of pre- 
mium payments in the earlier years of the con- 


tract, thus producing unusually large sur- 
render values during such years, although 
necessarily the values at the end of twenty 


years are the same as under the uniform pre- 
mium twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment contracts of the company, The 
analogy between the guaranteed reduction in 
premiums with the dividends of participating 
companies will be noted, 

These contracts, the company 
a remarkably favorable showing from _ the 
standpoint of net cost—i. e., the comparison 
of the total premiums paid during twenty 
years with the cash vaiue of the contract at 
the end of twenty years, 


states, make 


Insurance Salesmanship 

Everywhere in the Prudential history of 
achievements is written success for the thor- 
ough solicitor who puts into his work a proper 
amount of determination, tact and persistency 
and who is the possessor of a steady resolve to 
master the details of this business and teach 
himself to be a big factor in record-building. 

Results in our business are not the product 
of guesswork or haphazard effort, but purely 
the returns of well-trained salesmanship. It 
is therefore necessary for the solicitor to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the different 
contracts which he has to sell. This will not 
only give him confidence in presenting his prop- 
osition, but will assist him in making his sell- 
ing-talk both interesting and effective. 

There is more life insurance being sold now 
than ever before, and the fact that only a small 
percentage is written in active competition 
would imply that the man who gets there first, 
who is well equipped with selling-talk and un- 
derstands the science of salesmanship, will 
measure up to the highest proficiency in closed 
cases.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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May be the Man- 


We have General Agency open in 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


Loan Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


veer ee ewes 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 


ORGANIZED 1850 
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TRAVELERS AGENTS MEET 


Convention Held in Atlantic City—Billion 
Dollar Mark Passed 

President Louis F. Butler, in his address of 
welcome at the opening session of the Trav- 
elers Agency Convention at Atlantie City last 
week announced that on August 18 the Trav- 
elers passed the billion dollar mark in life 
insurance in force. 

The company began writing life business in 
1866. The aggregate life writings on the books 
of all companies in the U. S. in 1872 was one 
billion dollars. By March, 1917, the Travelers 
had achieved the five hundred million mark 
and in the ensuing twenty-nine months accom- 
plished the task of doubling this amount. 

Vice-Presidents Way, Page and Cowles 
opened discussion in the business sessions 
with addresses on ‘‘Opportunities of the Trav- 
elers’ Agent,” ‘‘Accident and Health Insurance 
and Its Relation to Other Company Lines,” 
and a ‘‘Resumé of Present Conditions and Out- 
lock,’ respectively. 

Virginia Agents to Convene 

The annual convention of the Virginia Local 
\gents Association, scheduled to be held in 
Richmond September 19, has been put off until 
September 17. The postponement was ordered 
by the executive committee because of the 
belief that a larger attendance would be had 
at the latter date. The association is plan- 
ning to send the largest delegation in its his- 
tory to the national convention at Louisville, 
and it is desired to have a full attendance to 
discuss plans in that connection, as well as 
other issues of importance that will likely 
arise. It is thought likely that fully fifty dele- 
gates will represent the State body in the 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
national secretary, will be on hand to boost the 


Kentucky metropolis 


convention cause. State Secretary A, L. Rich- 
ardson announces that he will not stand for 
re-election, but it is understood that an effort 
will be made to induce him to reconsider. 


Exchange Building in Des Moines 

The proposed Insurance Exchange building 
in Des Moines has finally started—land has 
been secured for it. Elmer Loucks, president 
of the National Travelers Benefit of Des 
Moines, has taken a ninety-nine year lease on 
the southeast corner of Ninth and High streets, 
and announces that he will erect at once a 
structure several stories high and 88 by 152 
feet. The building, he says, will be devoted 
entirely to insurance concerns. This is a dif- 
ferent site from that which was proposed when 
plans for such a building were first laid. 

Promotion in Equiowa 

Frederick Windsor Hubbell, treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, was elected finance officer for Iowa at 
the meeting of the American Legion in 
Des Moines Thursday and Friday. The vets did 
not put up any opposing candidate and elected 
Hubbell by acclamation. Mr. Hubbell made an 
enviable war record. 


Western Life Club Meets 
The $100,000 Club of the Western Life of 
Des Moines met at the home offices last week. 
Fourteen of the leading representatives met 
with President Jamieson and talked over af- 
fairs, taking in the State fair by way of di- 


version, 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.60 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.99 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
aud ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. “Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, S. 


. Bradford, 
President 5 


ec’y=Treasurer 
, W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


N 














Des Moines Setting Fast Pace 


Des Moines life insurance companies have 
business thus far in 1919 than 
Fourteen 


carrying more than 


written more 
in the entire year of 1918, they say. 
local companies are now 
$900,000,000 in insurance; they say they expect 
to reach the billion dollar point by the end of 
the year. Des Moines is the second greatest 
home of life insurance companies in the world. 

Claude Fisher, general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Iowa, took eleven 
sentatives of the company with him to New 
Haven for the home office convention this week 
to be honor roll guests of the company. Messrs. 
W. J. Carter, Fred C. Repases and G, E. Wright 
are eligible for the Two hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club. The Des Moines agency has writ- 
ten to date three-quarters of a million dollars 
of risk in excess of all of last year’s produc- 
tion and now ranks fourth in the list of the 
United 


repre- 


company’s agencies throvghout' the 


States. 


R. G. Cholmeley-Jones at Richmond, Va. 


Richmond, Va., life men lost no time taking 
assure Director R. G. Cholmeley- 
Jones of the War Insurance Bureau a 
cordial and hearty reception when they learned 
that he was planning to visit that city last week 
for the purpose of delivering an address under 
the auspices of the local branch of the American 
Legion in the interest of Government insurance 


steps to 


Risk 


work. A committee consisting of J. C. Bristow, 
Neil D. Sills and Gaius W. Diggs, representing 
the Richmond Association, was designated to 
meet him at the train. 
give him a luncheon. 

clare themselves ready to do all in their power 


It was then arranged to 
Virginia underwriters de- 
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to help put lapsed business back on the Govern- 
ment books and to induce those still carrying 
that class of protection to hold on to it, 


War Risk Bureau Appointment 

William J. Keenan, State Deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus, has been appointed a 
director of the United States War Risk Insur- 
Bureau for Rhode Island. Mr. Keenan 
received his appointment from R. S, Cholmeley- 
Jones, director of the bureau at Washington, 
because of his efforts to assist the men being 
from the service to adjust their 
living conditions to a peace basis after many 


ance 


discharged 


months in the service. He has been super- 
vising the K, of C.. employment bureau _ in 
Frovidence. 
Connecticut General Writes Large Group In- 
surance Policy 

Every employee of the Armbruster Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, who has completed six months’ 
continuous service with the company has been 
with a life The 
minimum policy is $500. This will be increased 
$100 each year the employee is with the com- 
$3000 is 
served more than one 
year will be given a policy of $100 for each 
year in addition to the 
The insurance was written through the Con- 
necticut General Life. The 
is the first concern of this kind in Columbus 


presented insurance policy. 


pany until a maximum of reached. 


Employers who have 


previous minimum. 


Armbruster store 


9 give this kind of insurance. 


—If your predecessors had not straight canvassed 
you would not enjoy the income you receive from 
your agency. Your future success largely depends 
upon straight canvassing.—Prudential Weekly Record, 





| hursday 


100 Per Cent Assessment for Chicago Inter- 
insurance Concern 


The National Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Exchange of Chicago received notice 
last week of a levy of a 100 per cent assessment. 
The Exchange, an_ inter-insurers’ concern, 
operates mainly in the Central West, writing 
fire lines on manufacturing and mercantile 
It was under the management of Gilke- 
son-Davis Underwriting Company, an Illinois 
Its statement at the close of 1918 
showed total assets of $29,923 and a surplus over 
liabilities of $906. Its net premium income in 
1918 was $54,929. 


risks. 


corporation. 


FEtna Men in Providence Meet 


About sixty agents and employees attended 
the outing last week of the Providence branch 
of the tna Life and Aitna Casualty and Surety 
Companies of Hartford. Remarks were made 
by George Gossip, Judge Fuller of Putnam, 


Conn., Edmund Danahy of the A®tna home 
office; Executive Special Agent Heelan, Claim 


Adjuster James E. Nichols, David J. Marshall, 
of Pawtaucket, and Herbert M. Clark of Arctic. 


—J. L. Ferguson, son of the late Charles IH. Fergu- 
son, Chicago manager for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and himself a life insurance agent, died sud- 
denly last week at Waterloo, Ia. 

—Professor William Hudson has resigned as head 
of the committee of economics at De Pauw University, 
Indiana, to take charge of publicity and company 
literature for the State Life of Indiana. 

—Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel of 
the American Life Convention, was elected a member 
of the General Council of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held recently in Boston. 
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of $35,000,000.00 annually. 





tion, address 


50 Union Square 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE . 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 


aw ences Vakea ee ees 179,410,731.00 


Surplus assigned and unassigned. 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 


Established 
©7 


56,111,806.00 
4,999 ,205.00 











developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, pani cnad war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 














supply. 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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SOWING AND REAPING 


How a New-Comer in Agency Field Be- 
came $300,000 Man in Eighteen 
Months 








DEFT USE OF INSURANCE LITERATURE 





Specific Instances Adduced of Minds of Prospects 
Being Prepared by Standard Leaflets of 
The Spectator Company for 
Solicitor’s Visits 

For fifty years The Spectator Company has 
been selling publications to insurance compa- 
nies and general agents intended for distribu- 
tion to prospects to induce life insurance. 
Complete and convincing proof of the value to 
companies and field men of a systematic use of 
canvassing leaflets on life insurance is afforded 
by the following correspondence. The let- 
ters indicate notably how a new-comer in the 
soliciting business rose in the short period of 
eighteen months to be a three-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year man, with every prospect, 
by continuing the same intensive methods, 
of becoming a half-million-dollar-man in the 
course of the current year: 


COMPANY COMMENDS USE OF THE SPEC- 
TATOR COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Believing that they may be of interest to you, 
I am sending you herewith letters from two 
of our agents regarding the leaflets our com- 
pany has been using quite extensively. It is 
our belief that the liberal and systematic dis- 
tribution of these leaflets, written by W. T. 
Nash, and published by The Spectator Company, 
together with the zeal with which our agents 
have followed them up, have done much toward 
establishing our young company, and I know 
that they have enabled our agents to write 
more business and better business than would 
have been possible under any other plan of 
advertising. 

(Signed) H. B. HILL, 

President Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Illinois. 

Springfield, Ill., September 15, 1919. 


SECURING PROSPECTS BY SPECTATOR 
LEAFLETS 

Mr. H. B. Hill, President. 

Mutual Life of Illinois, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: 

As you have asked me to let you know with 
what success I have followed up the printed 
matter the company has been sending to some 
of the farmers in my territory, will say that 
about two months ago I sent in to the company 
the names of fifty-five farmers to be circular- 
ized, and as soon as I received notice from you 
that this had been done I began calling on 
them. Up to this time I have called on forty- 
six of these farmers and have closed thirty- 
four of them for a total of $43,000 insurance. 
Some of them were too busy with their harvest 
to give me any time, but as they are inter- 
ested I feel sure I will close them, or most 
of them, a little later on, The nine I have not 


yet seen at all I will try to see within a few 
days, or as soon as the roads have dried up. 

Last week I sent in another list of names and 
within a day or two will send still another 
list, and hope you will send out the printed 
matter as soon as possible. These pamphlets 
sent out as you have been sending them, a 
week apart for five weeks, really do the work, 
or at least the hardest part of it; and with this 
kind of help it seems to me that almost any- 
body who will follow it up ought to be able to 
get the applications. I have averaged about 
$1000 insurance to each man circularized, but 
when I get a little more experience I know I 
can beat this. 

(Signed) R. T. READ, 
District Manager. 


HOW A GREEN BEGINNER GOT INTO THE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. H. B. Hill, President, 

Mutual Life of Illinois, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Hill: 

In answer to your letter esking what the 
printed matter you have been sending out in 
my territory and which I have been following up 
has done for me, I will say that altogether you 
have circularized 150 names which I sent you, 
and of these I already have called on eighty- 
six, and closed seventy-four of them for $146,- 
000; $8000 of this was rejected, and $138,000 
issued and delivered. I have averaged about 
$1000 for each party you have sent printed 
matter to; but on the sixty-four I have not 
yet seen I believe I can do better than that, as 
I am already writing larger policies than I 
did at first. To show you how this printed mat- 
ter makes them think, among those I have 
written were six who had their ‘reply cards” 
already stamped and ready to mail to the 
company, and about all I had to do was to 
write their applications. 

The evening Mr. Nash made us that talk 
about a year ago and told us what “One Far- 
mer’s Experience with Life Insurance,” ‘‘Not 
Just Now” and several others of his leaflets we 
are using would do, and told us how to use 
them, I said to myself, ‘‘Here is my opportun- 
ity.’ You know the rest. It has opened the 
door to me wherever I go and made it easy for 
me to get the business. In fact, it has made 
a $300,000-a-year man out of a green beginner, 
which I was eighteen months ago, as you know, 
and it is going to make a half-million-dollar 
agent out of me before I get through. I never 
expect to be able to repay you for making this 
opportunity for me. 

(Signed) BEN P. JOHNSON, 
District Manager. 
Carrollton, Illinois, August 30, 1919. 


THE Basis oF SUCCESS 

These results obtained by the agents of a 
young company speak for themselves and 
prove the wonderful value of educational liter- 
ature of the right kind when properly followed 
up. Patient education and unremitting ser- 
vice on the part of the agent to his prospects 
and policyholders, rather than oratory or 
personal persuasion, are the basis of success 
in selling life insurance to-day. Ignorance in 
regard to life insurance, prejudice, the absence 
of cqnfidence and men’s inclination to put off 
are the principal obstacles the agent has to 
contend with, and to overcome these in one 
interview or without making repeated visits 
at great expense of the agent’s time is often 


impossible. Therefore, the value of printed 
matter that will inform the uninformed, con- 
vert the skeptic, remove all prejudice, estab- 
lish confidence, cause the procrastinator to 
act and enable the agent to secure the appli- 
cation on the first interview cannot well be 
overestimated. An agent who has been using 
these same leaflets only a short time recounts 
this experience: 

“When I called on one of my circularized 
farmers and told him who I was, he said: 

“‘Oh, yes; that’s the company that has been 
sending us little books about life insurance.’ 

“Tf that’s the case,’ I said ‘you ought to 
be all ready to do business.’ 

““T am,’ he replied, ‘Fix me up for $3000. 
My wife and I have talked it all over and 
that is what we have decided.’ 

“In ten minutes’ time I had his application 
and check. The work had all been done be- 
fore I got there. The company had done the 
sowing and all I had to do was the reaping.” 


A CASE IN POINT 
The following, which will serve as further 
proof of the value of printed matter, is taken 
from a letter received by a well-known com- 
pany from one of its field men: 


We sent in for circularization, one hundred 
and forty-six names—ninety-nine one week and 
forty-seven the next. We received from these 
only six cards in reply. We wrote five; the 
other was not a fit subject for insurance and 
could not pass. We continued to call on those 
from whom we had no cards, and altogether we 
called on thirty-nine men, and out of the 
thirty-nine wé wrote twenty-one men and one 
woman. ‘ 

We had a list of thirty-three names over 
thirty days ago. We started on this list last 
Wednesday, in the afternoon, November twenty- 
seventh—to-night is. December third. We re- 
ceived only two cards from this list. One we 
called on and wrote; the other we have not 
seen. Out of the thirty-three names, we have 
canvassed nineteen and have closed and exam- 
ined fourteen. We still have fourteen names 
left of this list, and we intend to call on 
each and every one that the company has 
written to. 

We have on hand now twenty cards from 
another list we sent in from county. 
We will go there and work out those cards and 
the rest of the list. When we have that fin- 
ished we will have another list to work on; 
for we know that this advertising means extra 
business to us, and we also know that if these 
lists are followed up before they become cold 
it means business. Those who do not send in 
cards, as a rule, are better prospects than those 
who do. It is our rule never to slight a name 
because he has not returned a card. Any man 
who will advertise and follow up the list is 
bound to get business; that is, if he can sell 
insurance at all. 

A solicitor is but one individual; he can be 
in but one place at a time and can solicit but 
one prospect at a time; and if in each case 
he has to do all the educating and try to over- 
come all the prejudice and objections in one 


short interview, he will be working under every 
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handicap and disadvantage known to the busi- 
ness. But if, on the oth-~ hand, he has placed 
in the hands of, say, one hundred good men 
literature which will overcome all objections 
and remove every prejudice—literature that 
the husband and wife read over and discuss 
together and apply to their own needs—he will 
have just that many “silent partners’ plead- 
ing his case while he sleeps; that many silent 
partners working for him, explaining, edu- 
cating, preparing the way, so that when he 
comes along for the application he will be at 
every advantage. These 100 people have been 
reading about life insurance and about his 
company; the introduction is complete and 
confidence is established. The prospect has 
learned what life insurance is and what it 
will do for him and for his family. Seated 
by their own fireside and surrounded by their 
children, husband and wife read these leaflets 
together and soon life insurance becomes a 
family topic, a family affair, which it should 
be. 
CONSTANTLY MAINTAINED APPEAL 

As dropping water wears away the stone, 
so also will these educational pamphlets, these 
truths about life insurance, and this constant 
agitation of the subject in the mind of a pros- 
pect, make a favorable and lasting impression 
and prepare that prospect for the agent. In- 
deed, no man can keep reading and thinking 
about life insurance day after day in the pres- 
ence of his family and not insure. One very 
successful agent whose work is principally 
among farmers says: 

“T use, with almost every farmer prospect, 
the little pamphlet entitled ‘One Farmer’s 
Experience with Life Insurance,’ and would 
feel lost without it. The other day a farmer 
said to me: 

““T never was interested in life insurance 
until I read that little pamphlet; now I want 
a policy.’ 

“T can tell a man everything that is in that 
little leaflet, but it will have nothing like the 
same effect it does when the prospect reads 
it. I would like to know why this is.” 

Here is the answer: 

First: It is difficult for any man to con- 
sider, impartially and with open mind, the 
statements of a solicitor who is trying to 
sell him something; trying to make a profit 
for himself. A man naturally will put him- 
self on the defensive, or draw away from the 
salesman whose motive he believes to be only 
to make the sale, or one of selfishness. Say 
what we may, this is one of those psycholog- 
ical obstacles to an agent’s success. 

Second: Circumstances may be unfavor- 
able. If there are frequent interruptions, or 
the prospect’s mind is burdened with other 
things, the agent’s appeal, in all probability, 
will be in vain. 

Third: Although an agent may be able to 
give a prospect all the information contained 
in this or any other leaflet, it will be’ impos- 
sible for him with the usual interruption to 
do so in the same orderly fashion in which the 
leaflet is written. 

Fourth: Owing to an agent’s familiarity 
with his subject, he may present his claims 
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much faster than his prospect, who is un- 
familiar with the subject and may be a slow 
thinker, can digest them, and in that case all 
the agent would say would be under a 
handicap. 

Doinc It Every Day 

These are some of the disadvantages of an 
interview before the ground has been pre- 
pared and the seed sown; before prejudices 
have been removed and before there has been 
created in the mind of a prospect an interest 
in the subject, if not a real desire for life 
insurance. Printed matter of the right kind, 
when used in the right way, will do all this, 
It is doing it every day, and life insurance 
salesmen who are taking advantage of it, as 
they should, are reaping a harvest. 

Literature that is intended for the farmer 
will interest the farmer, and literature that 
has been especially prepared for the business 
or professional man, or for the salaried man, 
will be equally effective when distributed 
right and followed up in the proper manner, 
Moreover, busy men are gratified with the def- 
erence and consideration a salesman, in this 
manner, shows for them as such and appreciate 
his desire to render every service in the way 
of supplying information which can be looked 
over and considered during other than busi- 
ness hours. Indeed, one of the finest points 
in life insurance salesmanship to-day con- 
sists in selecting the kind of printed matter 
that will prove effective, and in knowing how 
to use it. The agent who is never without a 
circularized list to work on is always busy. 
He is never at a loss to know where to go 
and whom to call on. He will know at the 
close of each day exactly where he will take 
hold next day. Waiting for him will be men 
who have been reading about life insurance 
and about his company. The prospect. will 
not say: 

“T will have to think it over.” 

He has already thought it over. Nor will 
he say: 

“T will have to talk it over with my wife.” 

This also he has done. With always as 
many stich prospects on hand as he is physi- 
cally able to see each day, where is the agent 
who will allow any grass to grow under his 
feet? Furthermore, this is the best business 
any agent can write, or any company can 
put on its books. Instead of the agent’s “sel- 
ling” it, the prospect “buys” ft. To a great 
extent, he reads and thinks himself into life 
insurance. Business bought in this way will 
be the last to leave the company’s books. The 
life insurance salesman who is not writing 
the volume of business he should may find 
in these actual experiences of other agents 
a passport to hetter days. 

The leaflets distributed by the Mutual Life 
of Tllinois, which, as shown above, were s0 
remarkably successful in aiding the agents to 
get new business, are all from the pen of 
William T. Nash, the well-known special 
writer on life insurance. These 'eaflets in- 
clude: 

“\ Great Future:’ “The Story of Ed 
Redlich;” “Why We Don’t Live Forever ;” 
“Cost of Dying;”’ “Not Just Now;” One 
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Farmer’s [Experience with Life Insurance ;” 
‘Methods that Win Success ;” “Multiplying 
Your Income;” “A Lot of Money;” “One 
Business Man’s Experience with Life Insur- 
ance;” “One Doctor's Experience with Life 
Insurance ;” “One Young Man’s Experience 
with Life Insurance;” “One Woman's Ex- 
perience with Life Insurance ;" “Saving What 
You Have.” 


Resolutions Against Federal Taxes 

Life insurance managers and agents through- 
out the United States are interested in the 
sentiments presented below in the resolutions 
adopted by prominent agents at Seattle, Wash., 
who have taken the initiative in the important 
matter of the taxation of life insurance. Life 
insurance receivable by an executor as insur- 
ance under policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life, and to the extent of the 
excess over $40,000 of the amount receivable 
py all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by a decedent upon his own 
life, is now taxable as income. 

It is the intention of the agents at Seattle to 
initiate a movement to remove the tax from 
all life insurance payable to beneficiaries or 
estates of deceased persons. 


WHEREAS, life insurance is an established 
and proven institution, remarkable in service 
to the public, and basic in principle and 
practice. 

WHEREAS, the proceeds of life insurance 
policies payable at death are indemnity or 
shock-absorbing capital replacement funds, and 
cannot justly, equitably, or legally, other than 
by arbitrary action,. be considered otherwise. 

WHEREAS, under the present Federal in- 
come tax law, there is the attempt to tax the 
proceeds of certain policies as income. 

WHEREAS, the proceeds of such policies are 
fundamental in business affairs, as a stabiliz- 
ing factor, and so regarded by business men, 
especially credit mediums everywhere. 

WHEREAS, the proceeds of such policies in 
effect benefit widows and orphans the same as 
personal insurance, by stabilizing and perpetu- 
ating business concerns, making employment 
permanent, and wages secure. 

WHEREAS, owing to faultiness in former 
law, premiums, paid for business life insur- 
ance were exempt, and some agent wrongfully 
took advantage of this condition by recom- 
mending excessive policies with abnormal pre- 
miums, not practical only as a means of tax 
evasion, thereby creating prejudice. 
WHEREAS, the law has been amended so 
premiums are not exempt, and all new business 
is written for purely legitimate protective 
features. 

WHEREAS, the great majority of agents did 
not condone the abuse mentioned in foregoing 
paragraph, and the great bulk of business iife 
insurance now in foree have been sold and 
bought to perpetuate business entities for the 
g00d of individuals, including women and chil- 
dren who must depend upon them directly and 
indirectly for support. 

WHEREAS, the present law attempting to 
tax proceeds of such policies is confiscatory 
if enforced as regards the proceeds of a policy 
at death of insured, and as affecting the normal 
income of the business and the tax thereon. 
WHEREAS, such law does not conform to the 
history or fundamental principles of income 
taxation, either in times of peace or war. 
_WHEREAS, the law is disrupting to the 
life insurance business and removes a great 
Supporting pillar in modern enterprise at a 
time when all stabilizing factors are most 
needed. 

WHEREAS, the law, if declared constitu- 
tional, will in any event result in litigation 
and evasion, and will not produce revenue, but 
will mean a loss to the Government because 
of its upsetting influences. 

WHEREAS, life insurance agents over the 
country have heen self-sacrificing during the 
war, and have given valiant service in the war 
itself, and in all its home activities. 
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WHEREAS, this army of loyal citizens does 
not desire preferential treatment, and are anx- 
ious to pay their just share, as business men, 
in support of the Government in times of 
peace or war, and that the companies likewise 
bear their just proportion as representing the 
whole institution, but that the agents want 
and demand justice and rational treatment of 
their business, and the interests of their clients, 
ramifying to every section of the country 
among all classes. 

WHEREAS, this treatment of the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy payable at death, a 
noncurrent but extraordinary accretion of 
funds in a single year for legitimate purposes, 
is a dangerous precedent, even aS a war mea- 
sure, not only as affecting life insurance, now 
and in the future, but is equally illogical and 
unconstitutional as a precedent affecting other 
lines of business; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That we 
the undersigned, leading life underwriters of 
Seattle, Washington, endorse the proposed 
amendment of Honorable Joseph W. Fordney, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, exempting the pro- 
ceeds of all life insurance policies payable at 
death, from income taxation, and respectfully 
urge upon the House and Senate as early a 
passage of this amendment as due procedure 
will permit. 

RESOLVED, That agents everywhere be re- 
quested to call to the attention of Congressmen 
and Senators, especially members of Senate 
Finance Committee and Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the monstrosity of the present law as 
viewed not only by insurance men, but by 
the public at large. 

RESOLVED, That agents be requested to 
draft similar resolutions in other important 
business centers over the country, and that 
this action be as individual underwriters, rep- 
resenting themselves and clients. In fine, that 
an organization to correct this indefensible, 
disrupting injustice, be formed independent of 
any existing organization in order that unity 
of action and definiteness of purpose be fo- 
cused on this fundamental in our business, be- 
cause of a lack of these important factors to 
accomplish results in the past. 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Boise Penrose, chairman of 
Senate Finance Committee, Honorable Joseph 
W. Fordney, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and the leading life insurance journals of the 
country, with the request that these guardians 
of the public weal and the life insurance busi- 
ness be requested to publish the resolution in 
full, and give it the widest possible publicity. 

RESOLVED, That agents be reminded of the 
efficacy of rallying to this issue, not alone in 
a straight-from-the-shoulder presentation of 
the case themselves but that they evoke the 
aid of business men and bankers in making 
representations at Washington in behalf of 
contentions made in this resolution. 


The Manhattan Life 

Each month this year has shown a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of business done 
by the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York. While no new agencies have been 
planted recently, the present force is intensi- 
fying its eampaign. Lapses are rapidly de- 
clining, so that the total volume of canceled 
business during the month of August, including 
death claims, amounted to less than $250,000, 
while the total outstanding business is far 
in excess of $50,000,000. With a company as old 
as the Manhattan Life, death claims are natur- 
ally quite high, and it is therefore apparent 
that lapses constituted but a small proportion 
of the total cancellations. 

The broad coverage offered in a wide variety 
of policy forms includes disability and double 
indemnity benefits. The rates are low and the 
company meets all obligations promptly. 


—C. H. Taylor, who has been with the safety in- 
spection department of the A=tna Life in Chicago, has 
been made superintendent of its compensation depart- 
ment in Chicago. 
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THE WIFE’S INSURANCE 





A Mother Should Carry Insurance as 
Protection to Her Children 





FATHER OFTEN LEFT HELPLESS 





Necessity of Earning Living and of Caring for 
Children Frequently Results in One or the 
Other Being Left Undone 


By Wittiam T. Nasu 


What about the wife’s insurance? Has she 
taken a policy for the children? Has she 
taken insurance to enable the husband and 
father to care for and educate them as a 
mother would wish? If not, let her stop and 
think, 

One of the life insurance companies a few 
days ago received from the local banker in 
a small town the following letter: 

I am writing to notify you,’ says the 
letter, “of the death here yesterday of Mrs. 
———————,, who carried a policy of $2,000 
in your company. 

This is one of the saddest deaths that 
ever has occurred in our town. The husband 
is a respected, hard-working man, but he 
has been very unfortunate. About a year ago 
he had a spell of sickness which cost him the 
use of his right arm, and with this handicap 
he has supported by day’s labor a family of 
eight and at the same time kept up his own 
and his wife’s insurance. Now he is left 
with six young children, the oldest fourteen, 
the youngest a mere babe, and what would 
become of them without this insurance God 
only knows. 

If you will send me the necessary papers 
I will have them filled out and returned to 
you promptly, so that the company can send 
check for the amount without delay. 

This is only one of many such letters re- 
ceived by insurance companies, and is one 
more instance showing the necessity of the 
mother carrying at least some insurance as 
a protection to her children. Not a day passes 
that the insurance companies do not send 
many thousands of dollars into homes where 
the circumstances are quite as tragic as in 
this case, and without which the children 
would be separated and their home broken 
up. Sickness, accident or misfortune in some 
form is certain sooner or later to come to 
every man, whatever his circumstances may 
be, and when bereavement—the loss of wife, 
mother and companion—comes at the same 
time, it may be the turning-point and only the 
beginning of adversity for that family. 


A CASE IN POINT 

Some two years ago the wife of a pros- 
perous young farmer died leaving three little 
girls. The husband was a kind and good 
man, and greatly devoted to his family. And 
although he was making money and prosper- 
ous, he was in debt, and the expense of his 
wife’s illness and death, together with his in- 
ability to secure competent help either in the 
home or on the farm, the forced neglect of 
the farm work and of the children, the neces- 
sity of having to go still further in debt to 
meet the unusual expenses, and his troubled 
mind, all together finally forced this once pros- 
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perous young man to the wall and broke up 
the home. Two of these little girls are now 
being cared for by the father’s parents and the 
third by an aunt. A few thousand dollars at 
this time—a time when ready money is always 
needed—would have carried this little family 
over this emergency and re-established and 
saved the home for these young daughters 
and their father. 

Women should not forget that when left 
with a family of young children the father 
often is even more helpless than would be the 
mother herself. With his business or work to 
take him away from them, with the living to 
make, with debts and unpaid bills to face, and 
—worst of all—with a heavy heart and broken 
spirit, he is the exception if he can hold 
the family together and care for the 
children without the assistance which life 
insurance guarantees at such a time. All will 
agree that the loss of the mother, under any 
circumstances, is the greatest that can come 
to young children; but when to this must be 
added the father’s lack of means to properly 
care for them, it is a tragedy such as any 
mother would do her utmost to prevent. As 
for the father himself, it is hard enough for 
him to know that the dearest of all in the 
world to him and the one to whom he had 
dedicated his life, is gone, never to return; 
that never again will he hear that familiar 
voice or feel the touch of that gentle hand. 
But if in addition to this he is harassed with 
debts and unable to do for these motherless 
children all that is in his heart to do, and, 
above all, if he has not the means to lay that 
mother away in a manner befitting her life 
and his love for her memory, it will be more 
than many a good man has been able to 
bear. 

Wuat It MEANS TO CHILDREN 

Suupose that the wife is taken first. Her 
insurance would do for the children every- 
thing that the husband’s insurance would do 
for them and for her if he should be the first 
to go. After everything else has failed, it 
would shelter them, it would clothe them, it 
would provide food for them, it would send 
them to school, it would care for them in 
sickness, and, when Christmas bells are ring- 
ing and their little hearts are leaping with 
expectation, the Santa Claus they always had 
known would not pass them by. That is 
what life insurance means to the children. 

Husband and wife are partners as well as 
companions. They live for a common pur- 
pose. Their ambitions, their hopes, their pride, 
their happiness and their greatest obligations 
center in their children and in each other. 
Whatever is for the benefit of one, is for the 
benefit of all. Whatever is a misfortune to 
one, is a misfortune to all. If the husband 
is the head of the family, truly indeed is the 
wife and mother the heart and soul of the 
family. If the husband is the house builder, 
the mother is the home builder. If the 
father’s death would be a loss to the children, 
the mother’s death would be as great if not 
a greater loss to them. If the husband’s in- 
surance would keep the family together and 
the children in school after he is gone, cer- 
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tainly the wife’s insurance would do the same 
should she be the one to go first. 


HicH Cost or Dyinc 

Directly and indirectly, the cost of dying 
is very great. Death may be preceded by long 
illness, with doctors’s bills, nurse hire and 
other expenses in proportion, to say nothing 
of the neglect of business or loss of time 
on the part of other members of the family, 
Death itself, aside from the usual expense, 
always brings still other expenses—a long 
and costly journey, perhaps; and, following 
death, the loss and expense to those who are 
left to bear the burden are almost without end, 
The husband and wife, therefore, who do 
not look into the future and make ample pro- 
vision for these demands, which sooner or 
later will come and which may come at any 
moment, are neglecting one of the most solemn 
obligations they ever will owe to each other 
and to their children. 

Prompted by object lessons which are every- 
where around them, wives of men in every 
station of life are to-day carrying their share 
of the family insurance. Whether she is the 
wife of a farmer, the wife of a business or 
professional man, or of a mechanic or laborer, 
her loss to children and husband is a stagger- 
ing blow, and, without the assistance of life 
insurance, a blow from which they may never 
recover. 

Although the husband and father to-day 
may be in perfect health and financially well- 
to-do, he nevertheless has no assurance that 
this will not be reversed and he be overtaken 
by misfortune before the passing of another 
day. Life insurance, remember, is for the 
protection of all the family. Its purpose is to 
safeguard father, mother, brother and sister, 
and to do this the uncertainty of life, of 
health and of fortune, demand that the wife, 
as well as the husband, be insured. It is a 
debt she owes to her children and one which 
she can discharge in no other way. 

Prudential Group Insurance 

Recent sales of group insurance by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company include the follow- 
ing: Simmons Pipe Bending Works, Newark, 
N. J.; Stone & Forsyth Company, paper and 
twine, Everett, Mass.; Newburger Cotton Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; Waltham Piano Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; Baker Underwear Com- 
pany, Peekskill, New York; George R. Carter 
Company, leather’ specialties, Connersville. 
Ind.; Igoe Brothers, wire and wire nails, New- 
ark, N. J.; Shenandoah Abattoir Company, Shen- 
andoah, Pa.; Indianapolis Chair & Furniture 
Company, Aurora, Ind.; Agency Banko di Na- 
poli, New York city; Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Waukesha Milk Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Holub-Dusha Company & 
Jos, Hrouda Company, Inc., button manufac- 
turers, New York city; Newark Paper Boxing 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Schiffenhaus Bros. 
corrugated paper, Newark, N. J., William Gauch 
& Son, paper boxes, Newark, N. J. 


—The two representatives of the North American 
Life producing the largest amount of business for the 
month of August were Messrs. J. W. Hudson of 
British Columbia and T. H. Giffin of Halifax. The 
British Columbia agency led in volume of production. 
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PRELIMINARY TERM PLAN 


Efforts to Have System Recognized in 
Massachusetts Outlined at Life 
Convention 








ALLEN HOLLIS OUTLINES OPPOSITION 





Existing Bay State Statutes Neither Permit Nor 
Prohibit Plan—Matter is One of Insurance 
Department Ruling 


Allen Hollis, general counsel of the United 
Life and Accident Company, of Concord, N. H., 
addressed the legal section of the American Life 
Convention at Omaha this week on the efforts 
made in Massachusetts to procure legislation 
in recognition of the preliminary term plan 
in the valuation of policies. He said: 

The moditied preliminary term plan has the un- 
qualified approval of the leading actuaries. It has been 
approved by the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Convention. It has 
been recommended by the Committee of Fifteen of 
Insurance Commissioners. It meets the test of prac- 
tical application. In order to report accurately upon 
the efforts which have been made to bring Massa- 
chusetts into line with other States, it is necessary to 
recall a‘ few well known facts. 

Eight Sife insurance companies incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws are now in business there. [ive 
of these began business more than fifty-five years 
ago. Of the other three, one, which insures only a 
special class, began in 1878; another, doing a com- 
paratively small business confined to its own State, 
was organized in 1892; while the third, organized in 
1902, has become a_ strong company through the 
exercise of unusual courage and enterprise by its 
managers. 

Of the eighteen (“foreign’’?) companies doing busi- 
ness in the State, the youngest began _ business 
forty years ago. Several charters have been granted 
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by the Legislature during the past twenty years, but 
in only one case have the incorporators been able 
and willing to provide the resources’ which the 
Massachusetts valuation policy requires of a new 
company. It should be stated that the Massachusetts 
statute is similar to the statutes in many othe 
states in neither permitting or prohibiting the pre 
liminary term plan. It provides that the Insurance 
Commissioner shall each year ascertain the reserve 
liability by computing the net value of outstanding 
policies “upon the basis of ‘Combined Experience’ or 
‘Actuarial 
per cent. per annum.” 


Tables’ of mortality, with interest at four 


A RULING BECOMES A POLICY 

Conceding that this statute would permit employing 
the preliminary term plan to policies to which it is 
applicable, the Massachusetts commissioners have 
steadfastly refused to do so. What was at first merely 
a ruling soon became a policy, and has new become 
an institution. 

The Massachusetts court being without jurisdiction 
to interfere with a public official so long as he “acts 
in good faith, intending to obey the law,” 
lature alone has power to act. Notwithstanding the 


the legis- 


discouraging outlook, the company with which the 
speaker is connected decided to make the attempt in 
January of this year. We cannot boast of success, 
but we may “report progress.” 

Our bill was modeled upon the Ohio standard, and 
in effect directed the commission to employ the modi- 
fied preliminary term plan in valuing policies to which 
such valuation properly applied. The bill was _ re- 
ferred to the joint committee on insurance of the 
House and Senate, which devoted parts of two days 
to the hearings. The one Massachusetts company to 
which reference has heen made, which has survived 
the rigors of the life insurance climate in that State, 
joined with us in urging the passage of the bill. 
Opposed to us, openly in most cases, were substan- 
tially all the companies who had become established 
half a century ago. Several associations of agents, 
presumably representing all the companies in business 
in the State, also appeared in opposition. The Insur 
ance Commissioner made an_ extended argument 
against us. 

BOTH SIDES PRESENTED 

Our case was presented at the first session, and con- 
sisted of statements of counsel, supported by the 
strong testimony of the president of the Actuarial 
Society of America. The case was presented as clearly 
and forcibly as the proponents were capable of pre- 
senting sound arguments. At the second session the 
opponents held the stage. The grounds for opposition 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The bill is an attack against the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. (Verbatim, from the president 
of a leading Massachusetts company.) ) 

2. The people of Massachusetts do not want it. 

3. Companies asking this legislation wish to pay 
extravagant expenses and excessive commissions. 

4. Funds released by adopting this plan can be 
paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5. This plan is responsible for the many failures 
of companies during the past fifteen years. 


6. This country will soon be strewn with the ruins 








of small companies, “bankrupt because of this new 
and dangerous plan.” (Verbatim.) 

7. All sound life insurance companies use the 
level plan. 

8. It is easy to start a new company on the level 
plan if “promoters’’ do not try to put on business 
too fast. 

9. This plan leads to unsound business practices. 
10. It is a benefit for Massachusetts companies now 
doing business to ‘‘keep the standards high’? and keep 
out new companies adopting lower standards. 

11. It is an advantage to Massachusetts companies 
doing business at home and in other states to “‘pre- 
serve the Massachusetts standard of solvency” and 
make claim to superiority over competitors on that 
score. 

Following the usual procedure in committee hear- 
ings, no Opportunity was given the proponents for 
replying. After such an avalanche of opposition by 
eminent insurance experts resident in the State, any 
reply would have been useless. We circulated a brief 
in support of our position, but the bill received only 
a small fraction of favorable votes. 


OUTLOOK NOT FAVORABLE 

It is reasonable to believe that a considerable ma- 
jority of the members in any Massachusetts legislature 
are policyholders in Massachusetts companies and on 
friendly terms with their agents. So long as the 
Massachusetts companies and their agents and the 
agents of other companies doing business there oppose 
this legislation by the use of such arguments as are 
outlined above in public, and by such arguments as 
may be inferred in private, there is slight if any 
hope of obtaining favorable legislation. It is natural 
for legislators to believe what their friends tell them. 

This convention can draw its own conclusions 
whether the arguments against the legislation are 
fair. The ‘“‘practical’ reasons for opposition, stated 
frankly at the hearing, were: 

(1) That the “high standard” leaves the Massa- 
chusetts field to the present occupants, who are abun- 
dantly able to cultivate it. 

(2) That Massachusetts companies are able to claim 
in other States that they are of superior solvency to 
companies of any other State, because of their peculiar 
method of computing reserves. This convention may 
properly consider whether this is “fair competition”? 
in these modern days. 

Every insurance man knows that high standards in 
every phase of our business are absolutely essential 
to the protection of the insured and to our own suc- 
cess and standing as well; but a standard is not 
necessarily high because it imposes intolerable burdens 
on an enterprise. Granting that some new life insur- 
ance companies do not succeed and have to reinsure 
(without loss to the policyholders), it does not follow 
that the best way to prevent this result is to allow no 
new companies to begin business. A company is not 
necessarily sound because it is old, even if it com- 
putes its reserves on the level plan. A young com- 
pany, properly financed and managed, may be sounder 
than an old one. Let us select our risks with judg- 
ment, hold commissions, salaries and expenses at a 
minimum consistent with efficient service, and invest 
our funds in sound securities. We shall be able then 
to pay our losses properly and meet the examiners 
with a smile. 
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INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


Difference Between Life and Casualty 
Contracts Discussed at Convention 


ADDRESS BY W. BROSMITH OF TRAVELERS 


Neither Policy, He Points Out, Is a Contract of In- 
demnity—Good Faith on Both Sides in 
Highest Degree Essential 

The difference in principle between casualty 
and life insurance contracts was the subject 
address by William general 
of the Travelers of Hartford, at the 
Life Convention being held this 
week in Omaha, Neb. For the purposes of his 
address he quoted the following definitions of 


of an Brosmith, 


counsel 
American 


life insurance and accident insurance: 


Life insurance imports a mutual agreement, 
whereby the insurer, in consideration of the 
payment by the assured of a named sum an- 
nually, or at certain times, stipulates to pay 
a larger sum at the death of the insured. 
This in the broad sense first indicated is a 
distribution over a wide area and among many 
of the loss sustained by the death of an in- 
dividual. 

Personal accident insurance, or insurance 
against the results of accidental bodily injuries 
to the assured, imports a mutual agreement, 
whereby the insurer, in consideration of the 
payment by the assured of a named sum for each 
insurance period, stipulates to pay to the as- 
sured, or to the beneficiary, as the case may 
be, certain specified amounts for the disability, 
dismemberment, loss of sight, or death, which 
shall result independently of all other causes 
from bodily injuries sustained by the assured 
and effected through external, violent and acci- 
dental means. 

He said, in part: 

by the great weight of authority personal accident 
and life insurance contracts are alike in the respect 
that neither is a contract of indemnity. By universal 
reement these and all other insurance contracts are 





agreements which involve the highest degree of good 
faith in both parties. ‘“‘Uberrimae fidae,’’ they call 
for truthful, honest disclosure of the facts that are 
essential upon the part of the applicant and for equal 
good faith on the part of the applicant and for equal 
dealing with the interested parties after the contract 
has been placed in force. 

In another respect there is also a similarity. The 
right of subrogation in the insurer, which is common 
of casualty 


in fire, marine and some of the forms 


insurance, does not appertain to either. 


They are essentially unlike in principle in that the 
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insurance obligation for one form is dependent solely 
upon the fact of death and regardless of the place, 
circumstances or conditions of such death; while in 
the other form the insurer’s obligations are dependent 
upon the happening of an accident or casualty as the 
direct result of which the insured sustains certain 
bodily injuries. The contract may or may not make 
any provisions for a payment in the event of death. 
Where the death payment is provided it must be made 
to appear that such death 
time and as the direct result of the bodily injuries 
insured against. 


occurred within a given 


But for certain expressions by the courts in con- 
structing the Missouri Suicide Law and in construct- 
ing the statutes of Pennsylvania and Maryland relat- 
ing to statements and omissions in applications for 
insurance and the effect of statements in such in- 
struments, it is altogether likely that there woula be 
littie justification for a discussion of this kind. 

Nowithstanding the conclusions in these cases that 
a policy of accident insurance is a policy of life in- 
surance, it may fairly be contended that the mere 
judicial application of the title ‘‘apple’’ to a “‘peach” 
cannot change the fruit or 
other than what it really is. 

In life insurance, payment by the insurer is con- 
ditioned solely upon the death of the insured during 
Death must occur 


nature of the make it 


the continuance of the contract. 
at some time, although not in any particular year or 
in any specified way, but upon the sole fact of death 
during the continuance of the insurance is the pay- 
ment of the insurance money dependent. The insur- 
ance is upon life and matures into a claim upon 
cessation of that life. 

In accident 
not upon a life, except in the sense that the policy 


insurance, however, the insurance is 
is issued to a person in being, nor does it mature into 
a claim by cessation of the life of the insured. On 
the contrary, it is insurance against a personal bodily 
injury effected through violent and _ acci- 
dental means and the character of the disability or 
physical impairment, whether fatal or non-fatal, which 
injury merely determines 


external, 


shall result from such an 
the amount which shall be paid to the insured or to 
the beneficiary. The insured may die while the in- 
surance is in full force and yet his death will not 
obligation upon the company unless it 
was the direct result of the injuries insured against 
and occurred within the contractual time limitation. 
He may lose two members of his body or the sight of 
both eyes and in either case be entitled to the full 
He may be totally disabled and en- 


impose any 


amount insured. 
titled to 
until his death even after the aggregate of such pay- 
ments — shall exhausted the principal amount 
payable if such injuries had resulted fatally within 
When thereafter 
death occurs from natural causes, there will not be 
anything due to the beneficiary, not because the insur- 


recover the periodical payments specified 


have 


the period limited by the contract. 





Thursday 


ance has been exhausted by the payments theretofore 
made, but by reason of the nature and scope of the 
insurance—because the against acci- 
dental bodily injuries and not an insurance upon life, 
There is wholly lacking in these respects the principle 
of life insurance. 

Again, as already indicated and as frequently hap- 
pens, the accident policy may stipulate for payment 
for disability, dismemberment and loss of sight re 
sulting from injuries and for payment in such cases 


insurance was 


only and without any benefit or provision in the event 
of death, or at the most for an amount comparatively 
insignificant and substantially, if not Specifically, so 
designated as a funeral benefit. 

If the construction already referred to is to control, 
then the test whether or not a given instrument is q 
contract of accident insurance or a contract of life 
insurance will not be the scientific and_ legislative 
definition and classification or understand- 
ing of the parties but rather is any payment of what. 


even the 


ever amount to be made upon the death of the insured, 

Recognition of the difference in principle will be 
found in the statutes which regulate the transaction 
of the business of insurance and prescribe the forms 
of policies or provisions which may be incorporated 
therein, not to mention both the Federal and State 
laws which impose taxes upon insurance companies, 
Under these statutes accident insurance and life in- 
surance are separately classified and definitely sub- 
different legal 
requirements. 


annual 
number of 


jected to reserves, tax and 
statement Indeed, in a 
States recognition of the difference in principle was 
accentuated by statutes, which until quite recently 
would not permit an insurance company to furnish 
these two kinds of insurance protection in one and 
the same instrument. 

The authority commonly cited as the leading case 
against our proposition is Logan vs. Fidelity & Casualty 
Court of Missouri (1898). In 
involved the 


Company, Supreme 


this case which construction. of the 
Missouri Suicide Law, with which you are all familiar, 
the court said (inter alia): 


No rule of construction, short of one applied for dis- 
tortion and destruction, can relieve accident insurance 
companies, issuing policies of insurance on life in 
this State, from the operation and influence of 
section 5855, which in plain and unambiguous terms 
declares that, in all suits upon policies of insurance 
on life thereafter issued, it shall be no defense that 
the assured committed suicide, unless it shall have 
been shown to the satisfaction of the court or judge 
trying the case that the insured contemplated suicide 
at the time of making his application for the policy, 
all stipulations to the contrary being void. The mere 
addition of one or more features or elements in a 
contract of insurance on life, that may serve to give 
the contract or policy a particular designation in the 
business or insurance world, will not in the least 
divest the contract or policy of its chief character of 
insurance on life or make the contract other than 
life insurance. 

Incidentally, the learnea 
arguments of counsel that, as the legislature had made 


court brushed aside the 
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a class distinction between life and accident insur- 
ance and the policies relating to such insurance under 
separate articles, and as each department was pro- 
vided for by provisions and requirements peculiar 
to itself as a separate and distinct corporate creation 
and business venture, this section related only to 
policies issued by life insurance companies, as 
directed and provided for in the laws of Missouri, 
relating to life insurance, with the statement that the 
real object of the section, as the clear terms of its 
language express, is to affect all policies of insur- 
ance on life from whatever class, department or line 
of insurance the policy may be issued or by what- 
ever name or designation the company may be known. 

We may not overrule one set of cases in judgment 
by cases of other jurisdictions equally convincing or 
by the most perfect demonstration of error, but this 
criticism may be helpful to prevent the repetition of 
errors of the same nature in other courts and may 
also lead to corrective legislation, and we are all 
agreed that the Missouri Suicide Law should be 
amended. It may be that it was wise to legislate in 
that State against the defense of suicide in actions 
upon policies of life insurance when the insurers 
determined to make such policies cover suicide after 
the expiration of a brief contestable period, but a 
little careful attention at the time when the legisla- 
tion was proposed might have secured the use of 
words which would have made the Logan and like 
cases impossible. The exercise of a little foresight 
and good judgment would have resulted in an enact- 
ment which would have made these statutes applicable 
to all kinds of insurance and conform to statutes of 
the same kind in other Stataes, 





Boston Life Underwriters Meet 


The first fall meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association was held last 
week, with Leon F. Foss, recently captain 
in the A. E. F., as the principal speaker. With 
this meeting the regular monthly luncheons 
will be resumed. Capt. Foss was general agent 
in Boston for the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, and will now act as field organizer 
for the Penn Mutual Life, with headquarters 
still in Boston. 

Pennsylvania Association Officers 

At a meeting of Central Pennsylvania Life 
Underwriters Association held recently the 
following officers were elected: John Heath- 
cote of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, president; Samuel G. Landon, general 
agent Provident Life and Trust Company, vice- 
president; Earl H. Schaeffer, manager Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, secretary- 
treasurer, ; 

Group Insurance in Fall River 

J. N. Buttington & Co. of Fall River has 
recently placed through the A®#tna Insurance 
Company a large amount of insurance on the 
employees of the E. S. Brown Company. The 
amounts range from $500 to $1000. In addi- 
tion to placing protection on the lives of its 
employees, the company is also protecting them 
against accident and sickness. 


Universal Life of Iowa Organizing 
The Universal Life Insurance Company is 
getting started at Mason City, lowa. D. J. 
Murphy of Elkader is president. The company 
has a capital stock of $1,000,000, with a surplus 
the same. One-half the stock is already sold. 


Death of Benjamin F. Bates 
Benjamin Franklin Bates died at his home in 
Brooklyn recently at the age of sixty-three. 
Mr. Bates was the oldest superintendent of The 
Prudential Insurance Company. He was a 
native of England. 
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Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company,* with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. “Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 
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President Sec’y=Treasurer 
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“Poor” Town for Life Insurance 

Sam Pochter, who led the honor roll of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines for the month 
of August, when he produced $174,000 of busi- 
ness secured practically all of this amount in 
a certain Iowa town which life insurance men 
have long avoided because of the long accepted 
theory that it was a poor town for life in- 
surance. It was almost a tradition that no life 
insurance man could make his Salt in this town, 
and it was studiously avoided. Mr. Pochter 
was a new man in the life insurance business, 
and he had never talked the thing over with 
the old timers. He did not know that this was 
a poor town for life insurance and that it 
was practically impossible for a man to do 
business there. As a result of his ignorance, 
he went into the town and produced nearly 
$200,000 of business within a month. Mr. 
Pochter thinks that it is a good town, and it is. 
It is a small city of about 4000 people, with paved 
streets, up-to-date buildings, and prosperous 
people, and the people there are just as much 
interested in life insurance as citizens of any 
similar community anywhere in the country. 





Kansas Agency Laws Violated 


There is trouble ahead for some of the 
life, accident, health and casualty and surety 
companies operating in Kansas for alleged 
violations of the agents’ license rulings of the 
Insurance Department. Frank L. Travis, super- 
intendent of Insurance, has just sent to all 


the companies writing the above classes of 
business, notifying them that the 
have continued since the ruling of August 4, 


and that unless the practices stop at once the 


violations 


Kansas licenses of the companies as well as 
of the agents will be revoked. One of the 
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requirements of the law is that agents must 
be bona-fide residents of Kansas, and that only 
licensed agents can solicit business in that 
State. It appears that some agents in Kansas 
City and other cities have been going into 
Kansas to handle large lines, writing the busi- 
ness and then going back home. The notice 
sent to the companies says: 

This Department does not wish to quarrel 
with insurance companies, but we wish to 
make it plain that we stand for good practices 
and ethics, and for the enforcement of the 
laws on the statute books of this State and the 
rulings of this Department. 


Soldiers Life Claims in Kansas 

Frank L, Travis, Kansas Insurance Super- 
intendent, has sent a circular letter to all the 
life companies asking what the policy of the 
company is in regard to the settlement of 
claims growing out of the war. There seems 
to be quite a difference in policy or basis of 
settlement among the companies, and the De- 
partment is trying to learn what each is doing 
or proposes to do. In addition the letter de- 
mands the name and address of all beneficiaries 
who have received less than the face value 
of the policy and also the names of all those 
whose cases are still pending. The letter of 
the department says: 

1. This Department desires full detailed in- 
formation relative to the basis on which your 
company has been and is settling its so-called 
war claims: 

(a) If any Kansas beneficiary under such a 
claim has received less than the face of the 
contract, please furnish me with the name and 
address of such beneficiary, together with full 
detailed information relative to the claim. 

(b) Please furnish similar information in all 
eases that are now pending where the company 
contends that its liability is less than the face 
of the contract. 


Thursday 


Worcester Agency Meeting 

The programme of the State Mutual Life’s 
General Agents’ Association Convention, which 
is being held in Worcester, Mass., this Week, 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 24 

9:30 A. M. Address of Welcome; president of 
the Burton company, B. H. Wright. 

10 A. M. ‘‘Timely Thoughts and Suggestions,” 
D. W. Carter, secretary. 

10:30 A. M. Actuarial paper—C. R. Fitzgerald, 
actuary. 

11:15 A. M. “Life Insurance and Taxation,” 
Chandler Bullock, general counsel. 

11:45 A. M, Summary address—Stephen Ire. 
land, superintendent of agencies. 

2 P. M. Paper on ‘Personal Production,” Clin- 
ton A. Ferguson, general agent at Boston, 

2:30 P. M. “The Securing and Control of 
Brokerage Business,’ Robert L. Jones, general 
agent at New York. 

3 P, M. “Organization—Local and State,” 
Frank W. Burr, general agent at Atlanta. 

3:30 P. M. Report of nominating committees, 
Election of officers. 

Speakers informally at the dinner in the 
evening will be General Agents C. W. Van 
Tuyl, Minneapolis; E, Miller France, Cleveland: 


George Wilson, Duluth, and S. L. Calhoun, 
Memphis. 
The officers of the association are: Charles 


R. Gantz, Baltimore, president; Robert Ander- 

son, New York, vice-president; S. W. Sparger, 

Durham, N. C., secretary and treasurer. 
The second day will be devoted to pleasure. 


As evidence of its faith in Beaumont, Texas, the 
San Jacinto Life has purchased the Gulf Pipe Line 
office building in that city at a cost of about $100,000. 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. : 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, pani cnad war proof 


» THE REAR GUARD 
TN \ ~< No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 


army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 





For information concerning a direct agency connec- 
tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 


50 Union Square 











investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 


nsion in 


Rapid Expa 


Noted in Past Few Months. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 





United Kingdom Reports 256,286 N 
Contarcts for 1918 against 203,461 for 191 
(From ( London Correspondent) 


New Business 


London, Se! 4— The value of insurance 
tatistics as showing the general trend 
the business needs no emphasizing, 
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while this holds 
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last half-decad gains an a for 

The effect outbreak and longa* 
tion of | es left of necessity its im- 
press upo suran yusiness, affecting 
its differ sreat divisions in a manner 
varying ng to of opera- 
tions peculiar to each—s ing in some 
direction and retarding in others. The re- 
sult wa make it less easy than formerly 


to forecast the aggregate 


results accruing 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 








Insurance Department. 

1 

$206,745.90 Surpius Protection to | 
Policyholders. 
$11,000,0°¢.00 Insurance in force. | 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. | 
DISABIL! CLAUSE. GUARANTEED | 
SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- | 
MENT. 

, | 

A few t otch contracts to Insurance | 
2 . 7 } 

Produce: fh experience, charactcr | 
and abi Address the Company. | 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


Because of the strikes and e 
outs prevailing in the printing trades 
in New York City, THE SPECTA- 
TOR has not published, in this and 
preceding numbers, as many pages of 


matter as 


usual. We therefore re- 
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sted outside 
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rh the number ofpolicies (comparing, 
loes, with a preceeding 9,579) is less, 
the sums assured is appreciably 
liger—the previous figure 





New York and Chicago, Thursday, October 23, 1919. 


new business of 


the United Kingdom 


return for 
£ 181,358. Here, 
having 


ompanies 





<ingdom secured by their operations there- 
4,461 new assurances, covering 4 
the resulting single premiums 
and the yearly renewal premiums 





& 113,739—reults which are not quite 
those recorded for 1916 when the 


amountin 
K\ccount Figures. 
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ected to some cocterl the effect of 
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CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 














company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed: 
operates in [llinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and innesota. Writes both 
participati 1g an pa iting | Si- 
i or | 31 . 
a poil ri ind is ) nOL1eS 
oO é = Ok US ) ooks 
l V ; us tor an 1g ¥ i ypOsitl i 
literested, 
H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y=Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY © 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to.your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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newal) in respect of the home business of 
British Companies has shown a continuous 
increase from the £28,143,391 of the pre- 
war year 1913, reaching for the twelve 
months under review £30,467,951, or £250, 
851 more than in the year before. An- 
ninty business under the same heading also 
rose, from £919,271 for 1916, to £1,173,954. 
The premium revenue of British Offices in 
respect of business outside the United 
Kingdom shows a small decline as com- 
pared with the previous year £2,813,817 
following £2,838,901 annuity receipts on 
the other, hand advancing from £12,193 
to £13,943. Interest less tax yielded, £15,- 
182,462, as compared with £14,646,816 last 
time and miscellaneous receipts appear at 
£178,610. 


Under the heading of outgo, British Offices 
parted with for claims in respect of United 
Kingdom business £27,624,217 an increase of 
£899,809), and in respect of business out of 
the United Kingdom £2,596,884 (a decrease 
of £121,699). Similarly divided, surrenders 
took £1,918399 and £262,692; annuities 
£2,449.108 and £104,660 bonuses in cash 
and in reduction of premiums £755,223 and 
£176,135 and commission £1,432,071 and 
£183,709. Expenses of management are giv- 
en in one item at £2,547,280 a reduction of 
£42,286, notwithstanding the premium in- 
crease —commission and expenses, taken 
together, working out at the moderate rates 
of 12% per cent to life premium receipts ir- 
respective of the consideration for annuities 
granted. Shareholders’ dividends and prof- 
its are returned £211,649, and the fairly 
large sum of £5,168,318 (following £4,442,- 
451) appears under the heading of “‘deprecia- 
tion written off and transfers to investment 
reserves’, the funds showing an increase on 
the year from £391,803,745 to £396,373,137. 

Companies established out of the United 
Kingdom report in respect of business therein 
a premium income (new and renewal) of 
£1,623,964 (an increase of £3,975), while 
the receipts for annuities receded from £347,- 
223 to £256,379. Under the heading of outgo 
(United Kingdom) the following are reurned; 
Claims £1,359,191, Surrenders £344,093, an- 
nuities £423,169, bonuses in cash and in re- 
duction of premiums £351,129 and commis- 
sion £87,324. 


International Life Report Teferred 


Objections by the president of the In- 
ternational Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., to certain portions of the re- 
port of the examiners made of this com- 
pany, have become so insistent, that it has 
been decided to give the company a hear- 
ing before the report is finally filed and 
accepted. This announcement is made by 
George Waverly Briggs, Texas commis- 
sioner of insurance and banking, recently 
returned from New York. Commissioner 
Briggs said the hearing would be held prob- 
ably in St. Louis before him and_ the 
commissioner of insurance of Mis- 
souri. Commissioner Briggs points out that 
it has always been the practiee to give such 
hearings when insisted upon by a company 
not satished with the report made by ex- 
aminers. It may now be two months be- 
fore this report is released for publica- 
tion. 







Thursday 


Tax Rate in District of Columbia, 


Reduction of the tax on insurance com. 
panies operating in the District of Columbia 
from 14% to 1%, as provided for in a bill 
recently introduced in Congress by Senator 
Sherman, is strenuously opposed by Lewis 
A. Griffith, District superintendent of jp. 
surance, in his first report to the Distrigt 
Commissioners. “The bill introduced by 
Senator Sherman, if passed in its presegt 
form, will very materially lessen the re 
ceipts for insurance in the District,” he de. 
claed in the report. “If the tax is cut from 
1%4% to 1%, as proposed in the bill, jt 
means a loss of over $40,000 to the District 
Government. I therefore suggest that ap 
effort should be made to retain as under 
our present law the tax of 14%. As far 
as I know none of the insurance companies 
have objected to paying this amount of tay, 
and while it must be little to any one com. 
pany, it means in the total quite an item to 
the District.” 

The report shows that the amount col 
lected by the insurance department in | 
cense fees and taxes during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last, was $154,758, as com- 
pared with $133,117 during the preceding 
fiscal year, while expenses were $11,819, 
leaving a net revenue from the insurance 
department of $142,939. The cost of col 
lection was 744%, considerably lower than 
in many of the States. 





t The Combined 
Life, Sickness 
and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 






HOME “OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 
Vice-President and General Manager 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 











under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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SPECTATOR 


INFLUENZA PROPHYLAXIS. 


Discovery of British Pathologist May Help 
Prevent Another Epidemic 


Captain David Thomson, O. B. E., patho- 
logist to the Military Hospital, London, is 
thed iscoverer of a new type of inoculation 
serum which is claimed to be effective in 
giving immunity from influenza, and is the 
author of a report printed under the title of 
“Dextoxicated Vaccines,” giving an exhaus- 
tive account of his researches, most of 
which were made while he was in the ser- 
vice of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Captain Thomson is a brother of Gordon 
Thomson, secretary and actuary of the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life. 
scientifially 
how antisubstance, that part of the tissues 


The report first explains 
which fights against germs, is enlarged in 
quantity by the injection of antigen, a sub- 
stance which “stimulates the production of 
an antibody towards itself.” The antigen 
consists of a specie of germ, either alive or 
dead, which creates an amount of anti- 
tubstance commensurate with the amount 
of antigen injected. 

It says, “Unfortunately, germs heitherto 
have been so toxic that only small amounts 
of their dead bodies (vaccine) could be in- 
jected into the tissues, With the discovery, 
however, of “detoxication” (removal of the 
poison) I have been able to inject symp- 
toms doses of vaccine from ten to one hun- 
dred times greater than was ever dared be- 
fore, with the result that a greater amount 
of immunity is developed. Of maximum 
importance is the fact ;that these dead 
germs minus the toxin have not lost their 
specific antigenic power.” 

Of all the species of bacteria tested in 
a weak alkaline solution, the influenza bacil- 
lus was found to be the most soluble of all. 

Dr. Thomson cites his own experiences in 
experimenting with the new vaccines. [ind- 
ing himself especially susceptible to in- 
fluenza and other bronchial attacks during 
the fall of 1917 and spring of 1918, he in- 
oculated himself with the serums then in 
use, without securing any immunity from 
the attacks. In the summer of 1918 he 
discovered the method of detoxication and 
inoculated himself with 5,000 millions of 
Pfeiffer bacilli, streptococci, and pneumocci. 
His observations at this stage showed him 
that it was useless to inject the vaccine 
against bronchial and nasal catarrh unless 
it was a mixed vaccine containing every 
species of germ giving rise to such attacks. 
Consequentiy, he made a compound detoxi- 
cated vaccine composed of a mixture of 
Pneumocci, M. Catarrhalis, B. Friendlander, 
B. Septis, Streptococci, and B. Influenzae 
(Pfieffer). 

About 150 persons were inoculated with 
the compound vaccine with the result that 
not only has no influenza developed among 
them, but only one mild case of catarrh 
had been recorded at the time the report 
was published. 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 


Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 








agents. 


ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 


record is kept separate. 


which is progressive. 


It is developing new ‘terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for gool 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











AGENT TRAVELS BY AEROPLANE. 


engaged an 
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Probably the first adaptation of the aero- below. 


plane to use in soliciting life insurance Soon after his arrival he received an ap- staff is to give the company $40,000,009 of 

been made by Gib. Loewenberg, of plication for a $10,000 policy. He was_ risks in force by the end of this year, and 
Albert Lea, Minn., general agent for the’ then also planning a trip to Austin, where’ if the writings continue at the rate of $2,. 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company of he hoped to close more applications. This 000,000 a month, this will be /mplished, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Loewenberg recently indicates a high degree of enterprise, on The bulietin showing Sep er results 


aeroplane to carry, him 


Emmons, where he went expecting to ly deserves to win success. who had written not less than $5,000 each 
write a $5,000 policy. <A picture of Mr. The Reserve Loan Life has been writing in September, the total business for Sept 
Loewenberg and the aeroplane, taken just Jarge amounts of insurance monthly and ex- ember having been $1,879,480, 

a 


before starting for Emmons, is presented 


the part of Mr. Loewenberg; who manifest- 


The present aim of the officia! 


contains the names of ninety 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
PG cous ta ss pause meeice 179,410,731.00 


So Soe ule Ooo ee cane 56,111,806.00 
Surplus assigned and unassigned.  4,999,205.00 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of $35,000,000.00 annually. 





For information concerning a direct agency connec- 
tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square New York City 
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Established 
1867 





No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. ; 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended fins to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, pani cnad war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. : 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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IT’S HITS THAT COUNT 


Good Insurance Literature is the 
Agent’s Ordnance Supply. 


GOOD GUNNERY ALSO IMPORTANT 


The Art of Divining When and How to 
fire the shots is the first re- 
quisite. 


By GEORGE F. BARIGHT 

There is, perhaps, no business about 
which there is more written in the course 
of a year, from one angle or another than 
life insurance. Every insurance company 
has its own library, devoted to the princi- 
ples and practice of the profession, and 
some of them are most extensive while 
every company publication, to say nothing 
of the many excellent periodicals devoted 
to the business, are constantly publishing 
all sorts of valuable and helpful suggestions 
whose manifest object is to increase the 
eficiency and productiveness of agents and 
generally improve the conditions of the 
business. ‘There is certainly no dearth of 


suggestion and counsel, and no agent can 
place the blame for his failure upon the 
lack of competent and wholesome advice 


given by men of standing and experience 
for the benefit of those who have not yet 
won their spurs. 


Of course, there is a great deal of variety 
exhibited in these educational and  con- 
structive articles which crowd the columns 
of insurance publications of all kinds, to 
which, I fear, the writer of this one has 
been guilty adding his share, so that 


one may we!l! imagine the confusion that 


Must inevitally be created in the mind of 
hte young az°nt, who might attempt to fol- 
low literally ail these suggestions, 
style of Approach. 

One man of experience, who is writing 
his million or so a year, finds that a very 
definite style of approach is helpful to him 
in introducin« the prospect—another has- 
tens to info us that this will never do 
at all, and th he has used another system 
Which has bs “ht excellent results. 

One succe: ./:! agent will tell us in order 
to secure hi rage of prospects he must 


make regular! many calls per day—another 
will tell us : such time is wasted and 
that success ves by making only a few 
call, but maki: - “hose upon carefully prepared 





prospects and cultivting those to the utmost 
extent and so on. 

It would be indeed a resourceful man and 
venturesome who would attempt to follow 
all this advice—and yet, of course, all of 
these men of experience are right for they 
all have drawn upon their own practical and 
successfull experience. The fact is that 
everyone of us must make such application 
of these facts and experiences as fit our 
particular and individual personalities, tem- 
peraments and necessities, bearing in mind 
the big principle, that is, that success fol- 
lows a definite and’ well understand plan, 
and that system and order are as necessary 
to business success as initiative and energy 
—in other words, success comes, not by 
borrowing the other  fellow’s ideas and 
adopting them in toto—but by taking here 
and there, from the experiences of all, that 
which fits our particular case and helps us 
to secure the results we are after. When 
we have done that the result is an individ- 
ual method, peculiar to ourselves and we 
could not, if we would, be able to identify 
the source of our original ideas. 

A Mine of Information 

Just so with the use of life insurance 
literature. There it is, a vast mine of in- 
formation, suggestion and experience, wait- 
ing for us, to be made of _ incalculable 
value oro f utter uselessness, depending en- 
tirely on the use we make of it. By the 
proper use of insurance literature, the 
agent can, if he will bring about an ap- 
preciable increase in income—it all depends 
upon his judgment in selection and the use 
he puts it to. 

All this was brought forcibly to mind 
lately when I glanced over the new catalog 
of Insurance books published by The Spec- 
tator Company what a wealth of material 
—what an arsenal of Insurance ammunition 
and equipment to use on  prospects—what 
a Library of valuable information—fun- 
damentally valuable to the Agent himself— 
what years of successfull efforts what ac- 
cumulated Horse Power of mental energy 
—what gleamings from the Harvests of 
experience are all condensed within the 
covers of those books! And I wonder if 
Life Insurance Agents appreciate its val- 
ue to them, as they should. 

Literature, I take it may be said to pos- 
sess value in proportion as we _ ourselves 
glean something from it. Many publications 
listed in this Spectator Catalogue, I ven- 
ture to say, would do but little good, if 
placed directly in the hands of the pros- 
pect, although one can not be sure even of 





that, so far reaching is the influence of 
thought. Still, I believe such publications 
find their chief value in the education of 
the agent himself, for with the mental 
equipment which the earnest perusal of 
these books will give him, he is certainly 
better grounded in the business itself and 
better able to present it to his prospect. 
The building of foundations—the training 
of agents in the principles underlying all 
Life Insurance practice are objects eagerly 
sought by agency managers because they 
know that success follows well directed en- 
ergy—always. 
A non-Mathematical Treatise. 

Such a book is the A. B. C. of Life In- 
surance, referred to in the Spectator Cat- 
alogue as “a plain non-mathematical treat- 
ise explaining life insur ance”and now initsfifht 
edition. The book is one of the little gems 
of Life Insurance. It certainly should be in 
its “fiftieth edition” instead of its fifth, for 
this is one of the most valuable and clear- 
ly written works on the theory of Life In- 
surance that has ever been published and 
should make part of the equipment of every 
Insurance Agent. The writer has frequent- 
ly found cases where this little book, put 
into the hands of a certain type of Pros- 
pect has helped greatly in closing a_ case. 
It is one of the best investments of one 
dollar one could ever make. 

“The Art of Canvassing—How to sell 
Life Insurance” by the late William Miller 
is another valuable work written by a pract- 
ical and experienced man. The book entitl- 
ed “The Business of Life Insurance” by 
Miles M. Dawson, one of the most con- 
structive minds that Life Insurance has ev- 
er produced is another practical work of 
value to Agents. 

Of course, the “Handy Guide” and the “Pocket 
Index” are two publications which are of 
such standard character and usefulness 
whose value is so well established that 
every Agent should consider them as absol- 
utely necessary for his complete Life In- 
surance equipment. But so much has been 
written about the value of the Handy Guide 
and its place in the soliciting field that we 
can pass over that, and well known other 
publications of this character, except to 
add that the publications cover such a large 
and varied field and include so many val- 
uable and practical works of real import- 
ance to every life insurance man—provid- 
ing him with a liberal insurance education 
at nominal cost that it would! certainly pay 
every man engaged in this business to se- 
cure the full catalogue of Spectator pub- 
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Presidents, Executives, General “Managers and -Agents 


WE CAN SECURE FOR YOU (even though you are the smallest agent in the world) an in- 
terview with practically every man in the United States, and the MORE RICHES the man 
has the better pleased he will be to see you and furthermore you will be his friend after A 
ONE MINUTE INTERVIEW, with the privilege of always having an entree to his private 
office. 

THINK OVER THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, analyze them carefully. THE REAL PRO- 
DUCERS will believe these statements and ACT; the others will allow another GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY to elude their grasp. 

There are 25,000,000 Liberty Bond holders in the United States and new purchasers each day, 
all interested in what follows: 

In less than ONE MINUTE you can show any bond holder just what his TAX EXEMP- 
TION is; copy off a few groups of figures, and give him a most complete report on his invest- 
ment. { 

If he pays accountants and lawyers he will not get from them the Service you render in a few 
seconds. 

HERE IS THE BEST PART OF THE STORY. 

You will save investors from paying unnecessary taxes on amounts from $1000 to $160,000 
in bonds PER ANNUM, 

Accountants have told our Company that one man in fifty thousand knows his Liberty Bond 
Exemption. 

AFTER ACTUALLY SAVING A MAN MONEY, don’t you think he is a good prospect 
for Insurance? 

IT IS SERVICE THAT SELLS INSURANCE. 

IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT LIBERTY BONDS OR TAX 
LAWS. This Calculator weighs a few ounces. It is the invention of a well known bond 
specialist. Accuracy is Guaranteed. 

Price $2.50 complete. Quantity lots to Insurance Companies for their agents at discount. 


LIBERTY CALCULATOR CO. 


1416 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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lications and spend part of his spare time 
at least in their persual. He will find many 
that are not only profitable but interesting 


reading. 
Life Insurance Leaflets. 


But there is another class of publication 
which by judicion use can be made of very 
remarkable benefit both in paving the way 
for business and in helping to close’ the 
prospect and that is the list of life insur- 
ance leaflets published by the Spectator 
Company. The field covered by these leaf- 
lets today is so comprehensive, from the 
originial canvass on Life Insurance to the 
prevention of lapses on old policies, cov- 
ering every conceivable phase of Life In- 
surance canvassing that Agents find in these 
little inexpensive leaflets very effective 
ammunition. Here are some of the subjects 
covered :— 

Opinions of prominent men of great in- 
fluence, leaders of public thought and their 
views on Life Insurance. 

Safe investment for women. 

Practical problems which 
family after its head has gone. 

Fallacies and dangers of disturbing es- 
tablished insurance protection, 

Why insurance should be kept in force, 
even at a sacrifice. 

Practical value and condition of partner- 
ship or corporation insurance. 

Cost of inheritance taxes and how insur- 
ance can offset such depreciation in an 
estate. 

Why wealthy men need life insurance 
—practical examples. 

Great men who have died without insur- 
ance and the hardship thus entailed. 

The suffering caused by evasion and 
“putting off” of life insurance. 

The real protection afforded by a month- 
ly income. 

These are only typical examples of the 
practical topics treated in these leaflets— 
there are many, many others—the field is 
thoroughly covered and every phase of life 
insurance solicitation and practice are 
touched upon in a simple effective way, 
easily read and easy to understand and 
Within the pocket book resources of every 
Agent. 

So much for the ammunition, it is all 
there and available but how best to use it so 
that it may score, for “only hits count”— 
i the real secret. 


confront a 


Many agents seem to take an entirely 
Wrong view of the real function that lit- 
erature of this kind plays in the agent’s 
work. They seem to feel if they simply 
send their prospects a barrage of pamphlets 
that they will do the selling for them. They 
want the mail to take the place of personal 
Solicitation, asic they are disappointed when 
they find it doesn’t quite work out that way 
and that the prospect must be “sold” after 


all—hence tiey are quite ready to de- 
hounce all | ture as “theoretical” and 
useless, 
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Certainly, this is the wrong idea. The 
printed pamphlet never yet took the place 
of an intelligent call and never will, but 
it may be made to serve two ends very ef- 
fectively and with great profit. These 
pamphlets selected with discretion may be 
sent to your prospect in advance of your 
call, and if the selection has been carefully 
made relating, for instance, to some sub- 
ject which is more or less prominent in 
the public mind, such for example as the 
leaflet called “Right-up-to-the-Minute” —a 
patriotic and interesting story explaining 
the value of life insurance, as given by the 
regular life insurance companies and the 
difference between that form and the Gov- 
ernment indemnity for soldiers and sailors, 
a subject with which the general public are 
generally concerned today and regarding 
which they have some knowledge. 

Such a leaflet, sent with a letter, preced- 
ing a call, gives an interesting topic of 
conversation when the interview comes 
later on, and may be frequently found to 
pave the way to a very profitable inter- 
view with an intelligent discussion on the 
general subject easily leading toward some 
business. Agents will find that a study 
of these leaflets with the idea of their ap- 


plicability to _pre-interview circularization 
will develop many splendidly adopted to 
this very thing—and an intelligent use of 





such leaflets accompanied by good, strong, 
common-sense letters preceding the  ex- 
pected interviews will prove very profitable 
indeed, 

Leaflets or insurance circulars or liter- 
ature generally should never be left indis- 
criminately or carefully with prospects— 
they are almost sure to find their way into 
the waste basket unread if you do. Here 
again after an interview is over, and the 
prospect has not yet been closed, it is well 
to take from your supply of leaflets, one 
which fits in especially to the main point 
under discussion, and leave that particular 
leaflet—and no other—with the prospect for 
his persual. But even then, this should not 
be carelessly or casually done, but the 
point referred to once more, just in clos- 
ing—to emphasize the argument and leave 
that impression after the call—then just leav- 
ing you may well say. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, I happen to have with 
me, a little story just illustrating that very 
point—it happens to be a true story and 
so it will probably interest you—particularly 
as it isn’t long—will you promise me you 
will read it tonight, if I with 
your” 

Or something to that same effect, the 
intention being to emphasize the import- 
ance of the pamphlet before leaving it and 
securing a pledge, even if given half jok- 
ingly—that it will be read. 

Now a promise is a promise, and most 
men having given their promise to read 
something will feel that they must keep 
their word, even in such a trivial thing— 


leave it 











A FARM MORTGAGE 





BEHIND 





EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 


agents. 
and good reputation are 


Its sound methods 


giv- 


ing it a steady, healthy growth 


all in the Middle West. 
sures men and women 
equal terms. 
to date in every respect, 


It in- 


on 


Policies are up 


and 


contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 


by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 


record is kept separate. 


It is 


a live, up-to-date Company 


which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 


tory in the Central West 


and 


has good positions for gool 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


MENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 





OFFICE 


HOME 


Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders, 

$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 

NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES. 


DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 
SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 





Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 
EDWARD H. BURKE 
Vice-President and General Managev f 
A 


and _ ability, 








A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, charactcr 
Address the Company. 


to make. “Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
SS Se er ee re eee 179,410,731.00 


WIS Sec es tan ycasctioneceseneret 56,111,806.00 
Surplus assigned and unassigned.  4,999,205.00 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of $35,000,000.00 annually. 





For information concerning a direct agency connec- 
tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square New York City 














A Tower of Strength 





Back of every policy contract, assuring each Union 
Central Policyholder the largest possible measure of 
Service, Safety and Saving, towers the strength and 
security of the Company, as attested by more than a 
half century of conspicuous success. 

One of the outstanding factors in this success has 
been the wisdom of the Company’s founders in confining 
its investments to carefully selected farm loans. These 
non-fluctuating investments, totaling 104,331 in number 
and aggregating $222,315,111.66 in amount, have con- 
tinuously earned—in times of war, as well as the piping 
days of peace—the maximum interest returns. They 
have also safeguarded the Company’s trust funds by the 
best security on earth—the Earth itself. 


For information address ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President 


The Union Central Life Insurance £o. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
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will be started in your prospects mind by 
that leaflet. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of business, if not not millions has 
yndoubtedly been turned just upon such 
simple points as these, 

So you see, it is not in having tons of 
literature on your shelves, but by the intelligent 
and continued use of that which you can 
varry in your pocket that business cag oe 
helped and increased. 

One more thing; many agents feel that 
if they are to use literature of this kind 
their companies should supply it and they 
should not be called upon to purchase in- 
dividually any of these ‘tools of the trade.” 

Well, of course, the companies as a class 
do purchase these leaflets in large numbers 
and make quite  libereral distribution of 
them but they would do far more along 
this line if they were convinced that the 
that I could find a supply of such valuable 
and convenient selling helps in my busness, I 
should certainly not wait for anyone else 
to buy them for me, but I would select 
those that seemed to me to present the best 
point of value to me and start buying and 
using them. Then, when I had learned just 


how to use them most effectively and had . 


proven how helpful they could become in 
actually closing business and the prepara- 
tory work of opening up business, I should 
sit down and write to the company about 
it and advise their giving them to other 
agents with suggestions as to their use, 
and then perhaps, and very likely, as every 
insurance Agent is somewhat of a mission- 
ary school teacher at heart I should, at 
the same sitting, write another letter to 
The Spectator and tell them all about it— 
so other Agents would know too. 





Manhattan Life Forms $100,000 Club. 


Early returns on the October business of 


the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York indicate that the production dur- 
ing that month was the largest in the his- 
tory of the company. October was design- 


ated “Roche Month” in honor of John F. 
Roche, vice-president and agency manager, 
whose cons: 


itive policy has resulted in 
continuous «xpansion of the business. 

The company has organized a $100,000 
club, to which individual producers of $100,- 
000 of pai business during a_ single 
year will be cligible. The first year’s en- 


rollment wil! 
will have p: 
new paid for 
An agenc 
the men wi! 
convention 
all signs p 
most likely 
the perpetus 
son will shi; 
and between 


total nearly 100 agents, who 
iced more than $10,000,000 of 
/susiness, 
iceting will be held at which 
elect a suitable place for a 
the $100,000 Club. To date 
toward New York as the 
cting place where, no doubt, 
smile of a certain genial per- 
: from beneath a black fedora 
uffs on a Havana panatella. 
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H. B. HAWLEY, President 





THE REINSURANCE LIFE CO. OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Solicits the patronage of Life Insurance Companies. 
New and original Contracts. 
Optional with Profit-Sharing provisions. 


Inquiries cheerfully and promptly answered. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Both Automatic and 





F. D. HARSH, Secretary 





PRESIDENT L. F. BUTLER SPEAKS. 


Optimism Pervades his Address at the 
Johnston & Collins’ Dinner. 

On Thursday evening last over 200 hun- 
dred guests attended the dinner at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, New York, given by 
Johnston & Collins, Inc., at which President 
Louis F. Butler, of the Travelers Insurance 
Company was the guest of honor. 

The Johnston & Collins agency now has 
some $1,100,000 of premiums on the books 
of the ‘Travelers. President Geo. W. 
Johnston presided and much _ interesting 
information was given to the assemblage 
by the several speakers, who, in addition 
to President Butler, included Arthur J. 
Frith, T. R. Lacey, K. M. Wilson, D. N. 
Case, H. §S. DonCarlos, D. J. Bloxham, 
3ertrand A. Page and E. F. Holmes. 

Mr. Johnston spoke in an optimistic vein 
and highly complimented the good work 
of the agency’s staff, and particularly the 
teams headed by Messrs. Keating, Schles- 
inger and Lyons, during the past month. 

President Butler expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the bunch of applications, represent- 
ing over $768,000 of life insurance, pres- 
ented by the sixteen teams as a result ofa 
week’s work, which he calculated to be at 
the rate of about $40,000,000 per year. 

He talked principally in advocacy of press- 
ing the accident business, but also paid some 
attention to other lines which can be written 
by agents when selling life insurance. He 
spoke of the effects of influenza upon the 
life department in 1918, but the index figures 
which he quoted for the past month showed 
that the influenza cases now are only about 
one-sixth of what they were a year ago, 
at this time of the year. He is therefore, 
hopeful that there will be no serious recur- 
rence of the influenza eqidemic. He cited 
the epidemic as showing the value to a com- 
pany of the writing of multiple lines; for 
while there was a heavy loss in the life 
account, the other lines enabled the com- 
pany to show a good increase in surplus last 
year. He laid particular emphasis upon res- 
idence insurance, and told how a few dollars 


invested therein might prevent heavy poten- 
tial losses to householders. He stated that 
the company had paid 760,000 accident 
claims. 

D. N. Case talked on curious accidents 
and stated that in 600 cases in 1918 the 
company paid more than had been claimed 
as due by the claimant; in one case as much 
as $1500 more. This is in line of the com- 
pany’s custom of paying every claimant 
fully and precisely what is his due, whether 
it be more or less than the amount claimed. 
He also stated that the company had paid 
1800 group insurance claims, amounting to 
$1,250,000 in 1918. 

Mr. Page emphasized the great oppor- 
tunites for accident insurance sales, stating 
that once a man takes an accident policy he 
is apt to keep it up indefinitely. Most people 
get superstitious about it and would not 
drop a policy after it had been carried for 
a while. 

In the closing remarks by E. F. Holmes, 
the latter paid high tribute to the Johnston 
& Collins Agency, which has built a vast 
business with the Travelers since the time 
of the Armstrong investigation, some 265 
agents agents having contributed to the 
business of the agency this year, and its 
life insurance writings having exceeded $11,- 
000,000 thus far in 1919. He stated that 
Mr. Johnston regarded life insurance not 
as a business nor as a profession, but as 
a code of morals. 





The Praetorian’s New Policy. 


The Modern Order of Praetorians, Dallas, 
Texas, has issued a new twenty payment 
life certificate which provides, under the 
accident clause, that the full benefits are 
paid for the accidental and total loss of 
the sight of both eyes; double benefits for 
the loss of both feet or both hands, or one 
foot and one hand, in an accident. The 
disability provision provides for the pay- 
ment of one-half the benefit named if the 
member is totally and permanently dis- 
abled before attaining age sixty and after 
the certificate has been in force one year 
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The Home Life Insurance Co,'| | - 
of America 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
# This Company issues all modern forms of Policy contracts , 
from age 3 months next birthday to Sixty years. * 
WILMER L. MOORE, PRESIDENT Industrial policies are in full immediate benefit from date 
m of issue. 
The Senther fl States Life Insurance Co. Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and 
ATLANTA, GA, are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
Located in the center of the rapidly developing GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
South, and managed by men familiar with the needs Executive Offices 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ' 
and conditions of its people, this Company provides a BASIL S. WALSH JOS.L.DURKIN JOHN J. GALLAGHER 
service fiot possible with any other organization. President Secretary Treasurer 
WE WANT AGENTS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
to push our five-point-nine policies. THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal and influential business men in Kansas City 
& contracts for men of good reputation. THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 
“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” and conspicuous success. 
THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
: ' COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO: |. in the country to-day. 
A. L. HART, Ageney Megr.. 
DANIEL BOONE; : 
H Ofice—Regi Tribune Bidg.—Dee Me iii NE; President DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary 
PORTUGAL SPAIN 
poiiconae J. FORCADA 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY ° 
Manager of the firm J. Forcada & Co. 
Through The ened P 
. MONTHLY INSURANCE & REINSURANCE BROKER . 
INCOME Foundator-Manager of the SOCiEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
SEGUROS Lda. Underwriter of the Marine Branch 
of the Portugues Companies: 
A brilliant presentation of A COLONIAL & OCEANO 
the Monthly Income Policy Agent of the Foreign Companies: UNITE; UNIVERS; 
is just off the press and is ILLE DE FRANCE; NORDISK, ETC. 
ready to supply pe _ Results obtained by the “SOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
-desiring a ve’ to SEGUROS Lda., on account of foreign Companies, 
the sale of this’ great busi- from January 1917 to 3lst December 1918 
ness-building policy, now Premiums........... $2,215,483,74 
just coming into its own. Losses paid, .. ..... $ 599,909.42 
eee $1,615,574.31 
Ped mnantiing ee wt Resul btained by the C i ‘A COLONIAL” & 
8 -pocket esults obtained by the Companies “ 
‘ig See eae “OCEANO”, from June 1917 3lst December 1918 
A COLONIAL OCEANO 
— Premiums...... $2,453,862.66 $494,684.08 ( 
: Losses paid..... $1,673,549.68 $140,376 03 
A Sample Will Convince You Surplus......... $ 780,312.98 $354,308.05 
Send For It. Agents and correspondents in all the principal towns of 
- EUROPE, AFRICA & BRAZIL 
The Insurance Field Company Sisiicercoctishi 
antatinaemamneed _ LISBON, 12-13 PRACA DE MUNICIPIE. 
P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insirance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





O*XGANIZED 1850 
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INFLUENZA RESEARCH 





Metropolitan Commission Investigat- 
ing the Disease. 





EMINENT M.D.’S DEVOTE ENERGIES 





Hope to Discover Bacillus; Vaccines 
Against Complications Found Effective. 





The commission appointed by the Metro- 
politan Life some weeks ago to study in- 
fluenza in its virulent form has begun its 
researches. Among the eminent patholo- 
gists who will devote much of their time 
to this work are Dr. M. J. Rosenau, pro- 
fessor of prevention medicine, Harvard 
Medical School; Dr. G. W. McCoy, director 
hygienic laboratory, United States Public 
Health Service; Dr. William H. Park, the 
bacteriologist, director research laborator- 
ies, Department of Health, New York. 

Dr. A. C. Knight, medical director Metro- 
politan, and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan, will also serve on 
the commission. 

The quick onslaught which marked the 
epidemic last year made it impossible for 
medical scientists to make as profound a 
study of the plague as they wished. This 
winter, although it has been indicated that 
influenza would not be so dangerously pre- 
velent, a thorough study will be made of all 
cases which do appear... At Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the laboratories of the New 
York Health Department, and in many 
other well-equipped laboratories in all sec- 
tions of the country, prominent scientists 
will endeavor to discover the influenza bac- 
illus and invent means of preventing its 
lightning propagation. At present it is 
merely known that it is not the influenza 
itself that is so dangerous, but the compli- 
cations, even after influenza has set in. At 
present the Metropolitan has about 2,000 
clients under observation. 

Drs. Frankel and Dublin, of the Metro- 
politan, recently addressed a convention of 
the American Public Health Association at 
New Orleans, reviewing the disastrous 
effects of influenza on the world. Accord- 
ing to their calculations, one per cent or 
15,000,000 people had stccumbed to the 
pandemic, the average age being about 
thirty years. In the United States, includ- 
ing the amounts paid by the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, total losses of more than 
$250,000,000 were sustained by life companies. 





C. J. Edwards is Roosevelt Memorial 


Executive. 

Charles Jerome Edwards of the Travelers, 
although his energies are almost entirely 
devoted to the responsibilities of the busi- 
ness office which he holds, still finds time 
to take part in the social and political ac- 
tivities of Brooklyn, N. Y., his home town. 
Recently he was elected treasurer of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association for “the 
borough of homes.” 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to.your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. 
are as liberal as can be made. 


Our agency contracts 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thursday 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


1918 a Big Year 
221% Millions Paid For 
13 Millions—Gain in Force 


$85,000,000 now in Force 


Our service includes participating 
and non-participating plans on all 
’ standard forms also sub-standard. 


LINCOLN LIFE, FORT WAYNE 


9 INDIANA 





United Siates 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


Company 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


Home Office Bldg., Calvert, German and Mercer St 
JOHN R. BLAND, President 





CAPITAL, PAID IN CASH. . .$3,000,000,09 
sc ha abbleciia Natasa sania EN $2,456,873.33 
SPisin chaSes Hea nine UN eee TEES 14,305,957.11 $16,762,830.44 


TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES .........0.055- $19, 762,830.44 








————____ 





1867 THE 1919 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


New Policy Forms 


Incorporating: 
Increased Total Disability Benefits 


Double Indemnity Benefits 


and 
Other Increased Benefits and Privileges 


Low Net Cost and 
Best Service to Policyholders 





For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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New Jersey Insurance Company 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office 
40 CLINTON STREET, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cc. P. STEWART, President GRESHAM ENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 





Pacific Coast Department, 
140 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SEELEY & CO., Managers 


Western Department, 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. H. INGALLS, Manager 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Issues both Participating and Non-Participating policies 








providing for Double Indemnity, total or partial dis- 


ability and surgical operation benefits. 
Attractive Agency Contracts 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


JOHN W. COOPER, 
President 

















IN KANSAS 


F. P. Netzger, Sec. 


AMERICAN HOME LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


F. S. Jackson, Pres. 


District Managers and good producers wanted. 
Address—F. P. METZGER, Agency Director. 











(ireat Republic Life Insurance Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Great opportunities for LIVE Insurance Men. 


Company operating in California, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Mis 
souri, Arkansas. 


Address: W. H. SAVAGE, Agency Supt. 


——— 








The Masonic Mutual 
Life Association 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress March 3, 1869 


Surrender Values, and S jal 
Advantages not found elsewhere, 





The security of the Old Line. 
The economy of the Fraternal. 


Select work, with big returna to high class representatives. 
write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and General Manager 
1621 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Required by the laws of the United States to maintain the legal reserve on every policy. 


For terms and territory 





THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


“The Company of the 


77 Kilby Street ‘Minute Mon” BOSTON. MASS. 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insuran¢ 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up-to-date contra: 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED i 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thet 


benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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A UNIQUE PROFESSION 


The Solicitor Should Not Count On 


Fortuitous Success. 


BUTTING IN IS ALWAYS FATUOUS 





A Talk From a Farmer Which Applies to 
Many Things Besides Farming and 
Has a Bearing on Soliciting. 


Up in Columbia County is a fine farming 
country; the land is rich, water for stock 
is plenty and pure, and for a hundred and 
more years the region has been noted for 


its agricultural products. Most of the farm- . 


ers can look back to a long line of ances- 
tors who have been farmers, and many of 
the village names are interwoven with the 
early history of our country. During the 
revolutionary war one of the mail routes 
fom New England to New York and the 
South passed through this region. You will 
find early patriots, all farmers, commemor- 
ated in the names of the towns, and in 
some cases early events are suggested by 
crossroad signposts. 


“Silver Nails” is the name of a village, 
and the tradition is that the horse of the 
courier who carried despatches from Gen- 
eral Washington cast two shoes near a 
crossroads farm. The farmer sometimes 
shod horses for neighbors, but although he 
had horseshoes 
imperative; there was no time to obtain nails 
elsewhere. The farm’s young wife was of true 
feminine wit, and was also a true American 
Dashing into the house she brought back 
her little store of solid silver—a few spoons 
and forks. And the courier’s horse galloped 


onward, with silver nails in two of his 
shoes, forged ‘rom the bride’s little inher- 
tance. It is n» wonder the crossroads be- 
came known as “Silver Nails.” 


An Expert Trade. 


A farmer who lives near the village of 
historical desigration told the story to a 
visiting fisherman. He added, “Lots of the 
old-time famili-< live hereabouts, and the 
descendents ar all farmers. And although 


heaps of city 
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if you're going 
“Chaps com 

Went on the { 

who never cui 

A man who ¢ 

learning to be 
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n don’t sense it, farming 

: have to be trained for— 
make a living at it. 

here and buy a farm” 

r. “They think a fellow 

1 potatoes can raise ’em. 

up ten years of his life, 

wyer, will believe he can 

training, It. always ends 


he had no nails. Haste was: 


the same way. They sell out and go back 
to the city. Farming is one of the most 
expert lines a man can try. Take me! I 
was brought up on this farm, so was my 
father, and his father. I watched what my 
father did when I could just toddle. I knew 
how to take care of a sick calf before I 
was in my ’teens. Yes, farming is an ex- 
per trade, and the chap who has never 
done: it until middle-life and tries it goes 
broke—if he depends on what he gets from 
the farm.” 

We Americans have a national weakness. 
Most of us think we can turn our hands 
successfully to any work that happens to 
hit our fancy. It is all too common for a 
city man who loses a clerkship or fails in 
business to buy or rent a farm. Within 
three years there’s a country auction, and 
another farming failure, who comes back 
and is glad to land a job at ten dollars a 
week. 

A Reason For Failure. 

This fatuous way of butting into things 
without experience or training accounts 
for most of the failures in American life. 
No chap is so conceited that he thinks he 
can plug teeth without a course at a den- 
tal college, and the law would prevent 
him, anyhow, but in trades and professions 
not so strictly defined as dentistry, medi- 
cine and a few others, Mister Anyman 
wouldn’t hestitate to try a go at it. 

Take writing, for example. All the writ- 
er has to have is paper and a pen. Conse- 
quently the idea is pretty general that any 
one can write. But those who make a liv- 
ing from a pen or typwriter know that it 
requires years of toil to express yourself 
so as to receive money from the “stuff” you 
turn out. 

These examples of the need for train- 
ing for any line of special endeavor have 
been given so as to rub in the need for 
such training. An! for the special line of 
work of life insurance soliciting, all the sol- 
icitor las to have is a tongue, decent cloth- 
ing a pair of sound shoes and a vate book. 
The “dea is generai that anybody can sol- 
icit insurance. So anybody can, for solicit- 
ing an application is not writing insurance, 
but to write insurance, and write insurance 
so as to make a decent living at it, a man 
must serve a long apprenticeship. That does- 
n’t mean he may not happen to write an 
application on the first day he starts in. 
So might the untrained farmer happen to 
make a success of his first potato planting, 
and so might a chap who never plugged a 
tooth happen to plug his first tooth suc- 
cessfully. 


But successful soliciting of life insurance 
is not a fortuitous proceeding. And the 
man who enters the profession without the 
determination to master its intricate re- 
quirements is foredoomed to failure. Suc- 
cessful soliciting of insurance is a pro- 
fession as difficult to learn as any profes- 
sion whatever. And, it must be said, suc- 
cessful soliciting cannot be learned, except 
for the rudiments, in any other way than by 
actual soliciting. Experience and experience 
only will teach a man how to approach his 
prospect, how to talk to him so as to make 
him interested, and how to sense the psy- 
chological second when to pull out the 
application and push the pen into the re- 
luctant hand. If more soliciting tyros un- 
derstood what has been said, there would 
be far fewer failures in soliciting. When 
a man understands the difficulties before 
him he is far more likely to succeed than 
if he gave them no thought. So the novice in 
soliciting should enter his work appreciat- 
ing that he is entering a tremendously in- 
teresting but an exceedingly difficult pro- 
fession, where he who masters its require- 
ments is certain to meet with great suc. 
cess. 


The soliciting profession is a noble pro- 
fession, where the rewards for assiduous 
endeavor are second to those in no other 
profession whatever, and’ where the bene- 
fits conferred on society are far greater 
than are earned by the solicitor, no matter 
how much he receives. But let no man 
think that much training, and it can be 
self-training, and much experience are not 
required for the honorable task of conver- 
ting men to the need of life insurance and 
making them devote a considerable portion 
of their incomes to the paying of prem- 
iums. 


In what has been said there should be 
nothing discouraging to the earnest man. 
Rather it ‘s an encouraging thought that 
your work is such that self-training and ex- 
perience will meet with a great reward. 


If successful life insurance soliciting 
were fortuitous, and if success came en- 
tirely by accident, that would make life 
insurance soliciting utterly unsatisfactory. 
And for the encouragment of the tyro at 
soliciting it must be added that if a man 
keeps assiduously at soliciting, hour aftez 
hour and day after day, he will obtain re- 
sults even while he is in training. In this 
respect soliciting can be regarded as un- 
ique. It is hard to mention another profes- 
sion in which while he is preparing for his 


success a man has an excellent chance of 
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A Key to 25,000,000 Locks 


Companies 























Presidents, Executives, General “Managers and -Agents 

WE CAN SECURE FOR YOU (even though you are the smallest agent in the world) an in- 
terview with practically every man in the United States, and the MORE RICHES the man 
has the better pleased he will be to see you and furthermore you will be his friend after A 
ONE MINUTE INTERVIEW, with the privilege of always having an entree to his private 
office. 

THINK OVER THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, analyze them carefully. THE REAL PRO- 
DUCERS will believe these statements and ACT; the others will allow another GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY to elude their grasp. 

There are 25,000,000 Liberty Bond holders in the United States and new purchasers each day, 
all interested in what follows: 

In less than ONE MINUTE you can show any bond holder just what his TAX EXEMP- 
TION is; copy off a few groups of figures, and give him a most complete report on his invest- 
ment. 

If he pays accountants and lawyers he will not get from them the Service you render in a few 


seconds. 
HERE IS THE BEST PART OF THE STORY. 


You will save investors from paying unnecessary taxes on amounts from $1000 to $160,000 
in bonds PER ANNUM, 

Accountants have told our Company that one man in fifty thousand knows his Liberty Bond 
Exemption. 

AFTER ACTUALLY SAVING A MAN MONEY, don’t you think he is a good prospect 


for Insurance? 
IT IS SERVICE THAT SELLS INSURANCE. 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT LIBERTY BONDS OR TAX 
LAWS. This Calculator weighs a few ounces. _It is the invention of a well known bond 
specialist. Accuracy is Guaranteed. 

Price $2.50 complete. Quantity lots to Insurance Companies for their agents at discount. 


LIBERTY CALCULATOR CO. 


1416 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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eorning his living. No one will seek the 
the service of a medical undergraduate, and 
lawyers are not admitted to practice at the 
bar until they have their degree, nor would 
you expect a railroad to accept a bridge 
design from an engineering student. 

; Self-Training. 

‘And as self-training costs nothing, and 
ai self-training is the prerequisite for any 
considerable success in life insurance sol- 
iditing, the agent is a traitor to himself and 
his family if does not devote himself to his 
profession with the utmost zeal of which 
he is capable. In his off hours he should 
read and study a first-class insurance journ- 
al, He should study all the details of the 
trade he has taken up with the earnestness 
of a student of any of the other professions. 
He should make himself perfectly familiar 
with policy contracts, not only of his own 
company but of all companies. He should 
have considerable knowledge of the psy- 
chology of salesmanship, and in almost any 
pubile library can be found books on the 
subject. In brief, the man who enters on 
soliciting in the right spirit and with the 
right earnestness should consider he has 
entered one of the important professions. 
If he-expects any continued success the 
burden is upon him to learn his profession in 
something of the manner in which he 
would Jearn any of the professions which 
require a man to qualify by a formal course 
of study and an examination for a profes- 
sional degree. 


Proposed Merger Held Up. 

The proposed merger of the Globe Life 
Insurance Co. of Kansas and the Contin- 
ental Life of Utah with the Pioneer Life 
of Missouri has been held wp temporarily 
by the insurance commissioners of the three 
states in which are the homes of the com- 
panies. The Pioneer has been operating 
in.Kansas City, Mo., for some years. Fol- 
lowing the troubles of the Globe Life at 
Salina, the officers of the Pioneer obtained 
a controlling interest in the Globe. While 
managed by the same men the two com- 
panies have been operating as separate in- 
The reinsurance of the Con- 
tinental has been under way for some time 
following the serious inroads made into its 
surplus by the influenza epidemic last year. 

The merging of the three companies will 
establish a company with thirty million dol- 
lars of insurance on the books, all of it 
extremely valuable business by reason of 
the dropping of the poor risks in the set- 
tlement of the affairs of the Globe and the 
temoval of ths weak members, in health, 
in the Contine: al and Pioneer, The three 
companies wou) have a surplus of around 
million dollars in addition 
' capital of that amount. 
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INFLUENZA CROPS UP. 
England on the Lookout for Reappearance. 


Although the United States has so far 
this season been practically immune from 
influenza attacks, it is apparent from re- 
ports received from different parts of the 
globe that the disease threatens a rein- 
vasion of certain countries. The medical 
correspondent of The Times, London, 
writes that a general illness called the “new 
epidemic” has been prevalent in the English 
metropolis during this fall. He describes 
the malady as a feeling of “unfitness and 
exhaustion” at first, followed by muscular 
pains and a rawness in the throat. A cold 
in the head is generally the final stage. 
The presence of this sickness, which in 
itself is not dangerous, would not cause 
any perturbation were it not for the re- 
collection that it was this sort of languor- 
ous illness which preceded the influenza 
outbreak last year. 


It is reported that on the steamer City 
of York, which reached Plymouth, England 
recently from India, about one hundred 
cases of influenza broke out during the 
voyage among the returning troops which 
were abroad. Many cases were Janded at 
Port Said. 





German Mutual Life Changes Name. 

Under a new law, which went into effect 
in August this year, the board of trustees 
of the German Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., on September 25, 
unanimously voted to change the name of 
the company to the St. Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

This action has been authorized by the 
policyholders at their annual meeting on 
April 11, 1918, and it became necessary for 
the company to secure legislaton which 
would make the change possible. 

The new law became effective 90 days 


after the adjournment of the legislature 
this year. 
It was decided that all new business 


should be conducted under the new name 
after November 1, 1919; the old policies 
being continued under the old name. 

F. H. Kreismann is president of the St. 
Louis Mutual Life; E. J. Meyer is secre- 
tary and A. B. Ambler is superintendent 
of agencies. 





Discontinues Intermediate Policies 

Beginning October 1 the American Nat- 
ional Insurance Company of Galveston, 
Tex., discontinued the issue of Intermed- 
iate policies, both on account of unfavor- 
able experience and on account of the 
decreased value of the dollar. 

The company’s gain in ordinary Insur- 
ance in force during the first nine months 
is more than twice as much as the gain dur- 
ing the entire year of 1918. The Agency 
force is at present producing over a million 
and a half ordinary business each month. 
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A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
"Dieses SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
Its sound methods 








agents. 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. 


t in- 


Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for gool 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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Perfect Personal Protection 


The Combined 


Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


| 
Zz 
- 


Ottawa, Illinois. 
































CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Ilinois, 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil. 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, ‘and has no apologies 
to make. ‘“Look:‘us up in the books” 


OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


Vice-President and General Manager 


HOME 





A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, charactcr 


and ability, Address the Company. 


and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=-Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 



























































THE FIGURES SPEAK 


for 
THEMSELVES 
Agencies Producing 1909 1914 1919 
S200 000) and OVER. .0:.5605.004 00s 7 18 47 
$500,000: anid “OVERS «66:56:06 6.60i se eee-0 6 10 38 
SAOOOOO And OVER. cs 6 0660 swe eiowin’e 3 6 29 
S500 000 And OVER. s60655 o0ca eee cane 1 1 23 
$900,006 and OVEP........56065.0<0c0000 0 1 13 
31 OD0000' QNG OVES..<66.cicsassccwo ss 0 1 12 
$1,500,000) and OVEF oo o6.50csssiceeasee 0 0 4 
“SAUCCACE Une: tite Um 0, a ae 0 0 Zz 
SS000;000) and OVEF« «ooo occlccce cess 0 0 Z 
S3:900000 and OVEP......s0<sacceeeeces 0 0 1 


There is room for afew more good men 
in this growing Agency organization. 


THs GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ASERICA 
50 Union Square New York City 
For a direct Agency connection address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice President and Agency Manager 

















A Tower of Strength 





Back of every policy contract, assuring each Union 
Central Policyholder the largest possible measure of 
Service, Safety and Saving, towers the strength and 
security of the Company, as attested by more than a 
half century of conspicuous success. 

One of the outstanding factors in this success has 
been the wisdom of the Company’s founders in confining 
its investments to carefully selected farm loans. These 
non-fluctuating investments, totaling 104,341 in number 
and aggregating $222,311,111.66 in amount, have com 
tinuously earned—in times of war, as well as the piping 
days of peace—the maximum interest returns. They 
have also safeguarded the Company’s trust funds by the 
best security on earth—the Earth itself. 


For information address ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-? resident 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
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MEXICAN INSURANCE BILL. 
New Provisions Regulating Foreign In- 
surance Companies. 

A bill providing for the admission and 
regulation of insurance companies of other 
countries proposing to do business in Mexi- 
can territory has been introduced into the 
Word is not 
yet to hand as to whether this bill which 
regulates every class of the insurance busi- 

ness has become a law. 

A summary of the more important points 
of this bill is given herewith. Every for- 


eign insurance company entering or doing 


business in Mexico must maintain an office 
therein for the benefit of Mexican policy- 
holders. No Mexican policyholder may 
without his own consent be required to deal 
with outside offices. Any company entering 
the State must present a copy of the charter 
and if a life company, its basis and schedule 
of dividends. Life companies must main- 
tain a deposit of $50,000 in approved secur- 
ities; fire, ocean or inland marine, health 
and accident company $30,000, and plate- 
glass, automobile or steam boiler insurance 
company be $20,000. 

The Jones American Tropical Experience 
Table is prescribed as’ the standard mortal- 
ity table. Any other table requiring re- 
serves equal to that of the Jones Table 
may be used. All policies must contain 
every condition of the contract together 
with the address of the chief Mexican rep- 
resentative, the company’s license number 
and date of same and such other conditions 
as are required by the Mexican laws. Any 
company placing a feature in its policy 
which is objectionable to the Department 
may have same rendered void by a de- 
partmenta! notification to the policyholder. 

For the purpose of this act Mexican in- 
surances will be those made by authorized 
foreign companies within the borders of 
Mexico and also contracts made abroad by 
domestic corporations. It may further in- 
clude, if on record in a Mexican office, the 
following classes; those made abroad by 
foreign companies on property of the resi- 
dents or those who may thereafter become 
residents of Mexico. Commissions must be 


credited (> agents whose appointment has 
been regisicred with the Commerce De- 
partment. einsurance must be made in 
companies licensed in Mexico. All ex- 
. penses cf examination are borne by the 
company examined. If a company should 
desire to :ctire from business in Mexico 
it must p.llish such notice in the official 
daily and nother national newspaper at 
least once | week for three months. 

Any com any which closes its office il- 
legally, re. ils its chief attorney-at-law, 
withholds juired information from. or 
fails or re : to pay just claims to policy- 
holders \: sixty days after presenta- 
tion of pr may be placed in the hands 
of the su; -or appointed for the policy- 
holders by Department of Industry and 
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H. B. HAWLEY, President 





THE REINSURANCE LIFE CO. OF AMERICA 


DES. MOINES, IOWA 


Solicits. the patronage of Life Insurance Companies. 
New and original Contracts. 
Optional with Profit-Sharing provisions. 


Inquiries cheerfully and promptly answered. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Both Automatic and 


F. D. HARSH, Secretary 








Commerce. The supervisor so appointed 
shall take immediate charge of all the af- 
fairs and assets of such company. Abro- 
gation of any of its policy provisions by a 
company may result .in the appointment of 
such a supervisor. 

Such company in the process of winding 
up may be ordered to place its funds in 
the National Treasury or a similar credit 
institution. The supervisor shall be paid 
by the company and policyholders may con- 
tinue to pay premiums to the supervisor 
of an insolvent company. 

Reinstatement of the company may be 
made within six months by paying all ex- 
penses claims and any fines which may be 
imposed. The following fines are provided 
for failure to record Méxitan insurance in 
the companies’ Mexican offices: $500 to 
the first offense; $1.000 for second; forfeiture 
of license for the third. 

For illegally closing its office or with- 
drawing its chief attorney-at-law a fine of 
$500 is imposed and $250 a month for every 
month, the violation remains. These vio- 
lations shall have the effect of voiding to 
the defaulting company any rights against 
policyholders involving forfeiture of the 
policy or any of its conditions of the clauses 
through non-payment of premium, 





Insurance Taxation Case. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has anounced that it will- decide whether 
taxes may be collected, in computing in- 
come, upon cash repayments made to 
policyholders who have made no premium 
payments during the year in which re- 
payment is effected. The specific case is 
that brought by the Penn Mutual Life, of 
Pennsylvania, against the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Eastern District of 
that State, to recover taxes alleged to have 
been wongfully assessed upon an item of 
$683,729.03, composed of cash repayments 
during the tax year made by the company 
to policyholders. 
under the income tax law of 1913,: the 
company claiming that its net income was 

reduced by thesé¢ r¢épayments * ao 


‘alienation,—about 76,000 cases. 


: The tax was collected< 


Government Medical Service to 
War Heroes. 

Acting through the War Risk Bureau, 
the government renders medical and surg- 
ical service to all men and women suffer- 
ing impairment orginating during their 
term in service, whether they waived claims 
for government compensation at the time 
of their discharge or not. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the total strength of 
the United States forces was 4,791,172. Of 
these about 625,000 were discharged from 
the service with some disability. Estimates 
on 513,500 of ‘these men show that about 


..twenty-five per cent of these cases are due 


to diseases of the nervous system or mental 
Thirteen 
per cent suffer from diseases of the cir- 
culatory system and nearly thirteen per cent 
from diseases of the bones and organs 
of iocomotion, while at least nine per cent, 
or about 46,000, have tuberculosis. 

To date only about 107,000 individuals 
have received the ministrations of the med- 
ical: division, although about 5,000 applica- 
tions come in daily. Of the total number 
treated more than eighteen per cent were 
suffering from wounds incurred in the ser- 
vice, about fifteen per cent were tubercular 
victims, not quite eleven per cent were 
afflicted with mental disorders; six per cent 
had respiratory affections other than tuber- 


culosis, and two per cent were paralyzed. 





Jefferson-Standard in Virginia. 

The Jefferson Agency, Inc., has opened 
offices at Richmond, Va., covering Eastern 
Virginia, for the Jefferson-Standard Life. 
Officers of the firm are J. W. Umstead, Jr., 
president; C..A. Wyche, vice president; E. 
R. Aiken, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Umstead who is manager for the 
Jefferson-Standard at Tarboro, N. C,, is 
expecting to pay for $3,000,000 of business 
this year in the new territory and is plan- 
ning to sever his Tarboro connection 
January 1, so as to;be able to give his 
entire time to the Virginia field. District 
agéncies will be established in Norfolk, 
Newport News and other tefttres. 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Insurance in Force  $43,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 














The Home Life Insurance Co,’ 
of America 


Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of Policy contracts 
from age 3 months next birthday to Sixty years. 


Industrial policies are in full immediate benefit from date 
of issue. 


Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive Offices 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL S. WALSH JOS. L. DURKIN JOHN J. GALLAGHER 
President Secretary Treasurer 


























WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-pointenine policies. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Excellent, Iowa territory and tiberal 
‘contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Ageney Mer. 
Home Office—Registee Tribune Bidg.—Des Moines, Iowa 





THE COMPANY. 


DANIEL BOONE; President 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City, 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., Secretary 





















































SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 
Through The, 
* MONTHLY 


INCOME 
PLAN 





A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Printed attractively as an 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 











A Sample Will Convince You 
Send For It. 





The Insurance Field Company 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 











PORTUGAL SPAIN 
J. FORCADA 


Manager of the firm J. Forcada & Co. 


INSURANCE & REINSURANCE BROKER 
Foundator-Manager of the “SOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
SEGUROS Lda. Underwriter of the Marine Branch 
of the Portugues Companies: 
A COLONIAL & OCEANO 


Agent of the Foreign Companies: UNITE; UNIVERS; 
ILLE DE FRANCE; NORDISK, ETC. 


Results obtained by the “SOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
SEGUROS l[da., on account of foreign Companies, 
from January 1917 to 3lst December 1918 


PHEMINING . 5626665 sisi '$2,215,483.74 © 
Losses paid,......... $ 599,909.42 
SUED NUS e551: c 00 ieie'oi6' $1,615,574.31 


Results obtained by the Companies “A COLONIAL” & 
“OCEANO”, from June 1917 31st December 1918 


A COLONIAL OCEANO 
Premiums...... $2,453,862.66 $494,684.08 
Losses paid... . . $1,673,549.68 $140,376.03 
Surplus......... $ 780,312.98 $354,308.05 


Agents and correspondents in all the principal towns of 
EUROPH, AFRICA & BRAZIL 





LISBON, 12-18 PRACA DE MUNICIPIE. 
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BUSINESS 





under our direct 


general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 


Manhattan Life 


insurance Company 


Sroadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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HEALTH STATISTICS OF 1919, 
Summer Just Ended Shows Best Record 
For Many Years Past. 

The health statistics of the leading cities 
of the United States, and for the insurance 
companies, show that the mortality has 
been lower and health conditions in gen- 
eral more favorable during the past sum- 
mer than during any corresponding period 
in recent years. Public health workers at- 
tribute much of this low mortality to 
the cool, comfortable weather prevailing 
throughout the summer and to the fact that 
the influenza epidemic of last fall and win- 
ter caused the premature deaths of a good 
many peopie suffering from chronic di- 
seases. These deaths would have occurred 
under ordinary conditions throughout the 

spring and summer of 1919. 

The figures available in the records of 
the Metropoliian Life Insurance Company, 
industrial department, during the three 
months, July to September this year show 
exceedingly low mortality rates from the 
acute infectious diseases of children, meas- 
les, scarlet fever, whooping cough and 
diphtheria as compared with the correspond- 
ing months of previous years. Typhoid 
fever shows a low death rate. This is en- 
couraging because it is a sign of sanitary 
progress throughout the country. Diarrhoea 
and enteritis, infantile intestinal diseases 
which have their maximum incidence dur- 
ing the summer in the eastern and central 
part of the United States, showed this year 
one of the lowest rates on record. The 
diseases and conditions associated with 
child-bearing also indicate improvement 
over the figures for preceeding summers. 
Beginning with the month of September, 
there was a slight increase in the death rate 
for influenza and pneumonia, not enough, 
however, to warrant the conclusion that the 
epidemic conditions of last year would be 
repeated this autumn. 

Public health officials, and the health 
services of the life insurance companies, 
are carefully watching the current mortality 
returns with a view to controlling, so far 
as possible, any unfavorable mortality sit- 
uation shoudl it arise. The United States 
Public Health Service has suggested that 
local and state health departments outline 
ah adequate programme for the control of 
epidemics of respiratory disease. The life 
insurance companies are urging their policy- 
holders, who have had influenza or pneu- 
monia, to consult with their family physi- 
cians frequently in order to combat any 
of the effects of such diseases upon the 
heart, kidneys, or lungs. 


The Carolina Life of Columbia, S. C., has 
bought the Atlantic & Gulf Insurance of 
Florida. The former company has been writ- 
ing for seven year. Its president is P. H. 
Haltiwanger. 

—A recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post contained a very interesting article con- 
cerning some of the welfare activities of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York. 








The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOuT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 




































1918 a Big Year 
2214 Millions Paid For 


13 Millions—Gain in Force 


$85,000,000 now in Force 


LINCOLN 
LIFE cas 


Our service includes participating 
and non-participating plans on all 
' standard forms also sub-standard. 


_LINCOLN LIFE, i930" 


tl 
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United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Home Office Bidg., Calvert, German and Mercer 
JOHN R. BLAND, President 





CAPITAL, PAID IN CASH. . .$3,000,000,09 
$2,456,873.33 
14,305,957.11 $16,762,830.44 


ta 
Scuce make os $19, 762,830.44 








1867 THE 1919 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 


Incorporating: 


Increased Total Disability Benefits 
Double Indemnity Benefits 


and 
Other Increased Benefits and Privileges 


Low Net Cost and 
Best Service to Policyholders 





For Agency Connections Address 
HOME OFFICE 





DES MOINES 
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TH KANSAS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA 
JOHN H. EDWARDS, President 























EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 
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WE BELIEVE THAT TO AN AGENT WHO DE- 
LIVERS THE GOODS, A MOST LIBERAL COM- 
MISSION IS A CLEAR CUT APPRECIATION. 


WE TAKE PRIDE IN PROMPT AND EFFI-« 
CIENT SERVICE TO POLICY HOLDER AND 
AGENT. 


GULF COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gulfport, Mississippi 


Thursday 














IN KANSAS 


F. S, Jackson, Pres. F, P. Netzger, Sec. 
AMERICAN HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


District Managers and good producers wanted. 
Address—F. P. METZGER, Agency Director. _ 














A FEDERAL INSTITUTION 


The Masonic Mutual wera 
Life Association 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress March 3, 1869 a f 





Surrender Values, and Special 


The security of the Olid Line. 
Advantages not found elsewhere, 


The economy of the Fraternal. 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms and territory 
write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and General Manager 
1621 H Street, N. W. Wa hincton, D. C. 
Required by the laws of the United States to maintain the legal reserve on every policy. 


(ireat Republic Life Insurance Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Great opportunities for LIVE Insurance Men. 


Company operating in California, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas. 


Address: W. H. SAVAGE, Agency Supt. 











CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Issues both Participating and Non-Participating policies 








providing for Double Indemnity, total or partial dis- 
ability and surgical operation benefits. 


Attractive Agency Contracts 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


JOHN W. COOPER, 
President 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, December 4, 1919 








TYPES OF INSURANCE MEN. 





Tactics, Methods, Principles, Circumstances 
and Opportunities Considered. 


The question often arises as to the. 


methods the insurance salesman shall adopt 
to advance himself from the rank and file. 

What tactics or principles shall he use? 

How shall he proceed, and what circum- 
stances make his advance certain? 

However, it is not necessary always to 
wait for circumstances to force men to 
expand. a 

Every Micawber, who is waiting for 
something to turn up, has the chance. 

There is opportunity in plenty for every 
man who is waiting for something to turn 
up, to turn up something himself. 

With honest ambition and an earnest 
desire to succeed and advance, a big share 
of the battle is already won. 

After all has been said and written, suc- 
cess in selling insurance is mostly a matter 
of constant plugging, and applying your 
hard-earned knowledge. 

A man need not be brilliant, nor, in fact, 
anything but just an ordinary average person 
with a decent amount of tact, energy and 
principle, who is willing to work constantly. 
Of course, when these qualities are perfectly 
balanced, we have a far from average or 
ordinary person; we have the real master, 
and, of course they do not need any advice 
from the writer. 

Statistics, carefully compiled, show that 
about 35 per cent of insurance failures are 
due to lack of trying, Incompetence comes 
next with a percentage of twenty-seven, and 
incompetence in this particular sense is but 
another word for lack of selling ability. 

It seems obvious that to be a good in- 
surance man one must first be a “goo” 
man. “Good,” of course, as here used, is 
meant to imply a man with wholesome 
tegard for the golden rule and the laws 
which safeguard society, whether written 
or conventional. 

A feeliny that the old-fashioned “do unto 
others as vou would be done by” is not 
hopelessly out of style and is as good a 
foundation for the insurance man as it is 
for others 

It is foolishness to suppose that a man 
can spend years in debauchery and fail to 


reap the whirlwind. The man who wishes 
to build a> honored place for himself will 
keep his f. away from the primrose path. 


A man w: ing to make a success must 
stamp out iis bad habits, cleanse his mind 
and turn ‘thought to business. 


The man with a healthy mind, as a rule, 
has also a healthy body—an ideal combina- 
tion—and the man with both a clean mind 
and body, of course, has a clean record, 
which is another valuable asset in sales- 
manship. Men of this type are respecied, 
looked up to, and their counsel is sought. 

Are you a good insurance man? If you 
are, then you are on the side of profits and 
progress; if not, if you are only holding 
your own, you are on the down grade. 

The important items are that whatever you 
sell it shall be of good quality; that the 
manner of selling it shall be agreeable. 

An employer, for instance, is a buyer of 
the services of the employee at a fixed 
price. He wants quality—that is, quickness 
and correctness in the discharge of pre- 
scribed duties. 

lf you have these, plus a trustworthy 
character, you are a good salesman, If not, 
well you are inaccurate, like the under- 
taker’s clerk who sent the coffin to Main 
Street instead of to Maine street. 


1 
i 


A Good, Thick Slice. 


The following item recently was printed 
in “The Oregon daily Journal” of Portland: 
ADMINISTRATOR FILES PETITION FOR 
LOAN OF $225,000 TO PAY TAX. 

“O, LL. Price, administrator for the estate 
of the late Henry L. Pittock, filed a peti- 
tion in the Circuit Court to-day asking 
authority ;to borrow $225,000 on.collateral 
of the estate in order to pay the state in- 
heritance tax, which amounts to $238,238. 
He states that there is but $20,000 on 

hand to meet this obligation.” 

That’s a good, thick slice to cut off from 
an estate, isn’t it? $238,238! We do not 
know what distribution of his estate Mr. 
Piitock planned, but it is evident that under 
a will which divided among several legatees 
a rich estate, and some of the portions 
were arranged to accomplish a specific pur- 
pose,—such as the endowing of institutions, 
—an unprovided for inheritance tax would 
be liable to frustrate the intent of the 
testator in whole or in part. And inedis- 
tressed times, or if the securities were not 
marketable for cash or as collateral, there 
would be danger of smashing the estate 
to pieces. But, whether or no, here is 
an instance of an estate reduced in value 
almost a quarter of a million dollars by a 
single tax charge. Life insurance would 
have paid the major portion of the tax. 
The rich man is usually financial wise— 
show him!—‘ Points,” 


LIFE INSURANCE APHORISMS. 


By THEODORE J. VENN 
(Author of a Life Insurance Catechism, Etc.) 


Countless women and children have suf- 
fered deprivation and want because provi- 
ion for their future was based on high 
aspirations and bright prospects rather than 
reliance on a life insurance policy. 

i- + * 

A mortality table with its expectation ot 
life at- ditferent ages is poor consolation 
to leave a widow and her helpless children 
in lien of an insurance policy. The unex- 
pected frequently happens and it is the 
wiser course always to be prepared. 

* * * 

From the moment a man.is in receipt of 
a fair sized life insurance policy he has 
created an estate—immediately available to 
ft of him—-much 
larger than experience has proved the ma- 
jority of mankind build up in ordinary ways 
even though they make laborious efforts and 


continue to live thriftily unto old age. 
a 


b« fa-nshy ehantd it he hac 


To make provision that his earning capa- 
city shall continue in the event of being 
called from his earthly activities is the 
nearest a man can come to filling the void 
that would be created in his family circle 
through such a misfortune. And the best 
means available to the average man is life 
insurance. For many years it has enjoyed 
the distinction of being the worlds greatest 
foster-father. 

x 2 * 

Insomnias and nightmares’ caused by 
worry over the family’s future are visita- 
tions from which the adequately insured 
are singularly exempt. 

* * * 

Many a man’s declining years have been 
placed above want through the surrender 
value of the life insurance he has carried 
solely in consideration of the needs of 
others. 

* *€ * 

What better or safer protection against 
adversity in his owr. later years can the 
man of family secure than that afforded 
him through the surreaded value of a legal 
reserve life insurance policy? And yet the 
poorhouses are full of dependent old men 
who had deluded _thetiiselves thinking they 
could handle their fu:.ds more safely and 
advantageously than could an insurance 
company, 

x oe * 


Viewed from the standpoint of thrift 
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FOUNDED 1865 


The PROVIDENT LIFE 
and TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





The farsighted “ Maturing Policy” of the 
Provident is in accord with the Spirit of the Age. 


You 


lt protects your own declining years. 


can make it “Shark proof” if you die. 





Northwest Corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 








ANOTHER WORLD RECORD TOPPLE® OVER 


Comparisons of the recent annual state. 














7 ments of the various old line compani : 
INTERNATIONAL] ble ‘the ‘International Life «' 8 Lous 
(i LIFE BUILDING i) draw attention to another world record 
= 2a smashed. At nine years of age it had out. 









str'pped all other companies for growth. Now 
at the end of a decade, with ac mitted agsets 
as of December 31st, 1918. of $11,593,728.49 
and insurance in force of $77,042,499.90 it hag 
achieved two things: 


1. The International Life has accumulated 
more admitted assets in the first ten years 
than any other old line life insurance company, 


ee 


2. The International Life has accumulated 
more outstanding insurance in the first teq 
years than any other old line life insurance 
company but one—that is one of the older 
companies which, however, fell short by 
$4,000,000.00 of accumulating in the cor. 
responding period the assets of the St. Louis 
Company. ; 


Agents! Do you want to grow with a 
company that has made a world record—a 
sound company headed right now rapidly for 
the $100,000,000.00 goal? Send an inquiry 
with full partculars about yourself to the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 


Home Office 




















Prosperity Awaits You Here! 


THE SOUTH IS RICHER NOW IN OPPORTUNITIES 
THAN IN YEARS. Never was there so much money in 
circulation. 

THE FARMER, the merchant, the manufacturer need and are 
buying more insurance. 

SOME CHOICE TERRITORY in Texas and Arkansas for 

Field Supervisors who can produce business and instruct Agents. 

Salary and commission. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
~ _ H. CLAY BROWN, Supt. of Agencies, | SHREVEPORT, LA. 




















WANTED—ARKANSAS 


An attractive General Agency contract 
for the State of Arkansas—just opened 
for business. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Third National Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA'S OLDEST CASUALTY COMPANY 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS INSURANCE 
NO OTHER LINES _ BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Service 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING BUSINESS and 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
















JAS. H. JAMISON, Pres. 
FAVORABLE POLICIES SERVICE TO AGENTS 


A progressive company with progress 
ive methods. We offer an opportunity 
to a reliable man who can secure 10 
applications during 12 months. 





N. H. WHITE, 3rd Vice-President 
E. B. CRAIG, 4th Vice-President 
C. R. CLEMENTS Secretary and Treasurer 


c. A. CRAIG, President 
W. R. WILLS, Vice-President 
T. J. TYNE, 2nd Vice-President 


The National Life and Accident ins. (, 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Combination Policy of Industrial Insurance Covering 
Sickness, Accident and Death 


$150,000.00 Deposited with Treasurer of Tennesse 





GRINNELL’S ESTIMATOR AND BUILDERS’ POCKET COMPANIO 


This little book. while primarily designed for the use of conti actors, masons, ete., 

is of especial value to FIRE INSURANCE ADJUSTERS, treating of all branches 

of building from excavating to finishing. By its aid the cost of an ordinary bul 

ing can be calculated in fifteen minutes. With supplement, it contains 80 pate 

of tabular and other information, printed in vest-pocket size, substantially boum! 
Will be mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


HE SPECTATOR COMPANY, — 135 William Street, New York 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 


—— 





AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. ESTABLISHED 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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alone, it is questionable whether a more 
efective means of saving for a rainy day 
could be foun: than legal reserve life in- 
surance offers. The act of insurance is 
connected with a duty every conscientious 
man feels called upon to perform and the 
premiums become one of his fixed items of 
expenditure, similar to rent or any other 
obligations he may assume, and are as 
promptly met. In times of financial string- 
ency he would be apt to cease adding to 
hig savings account, and might be com- 
pelled even to withdraw his former de- 
posits; but he would hesitate at discontin- 
wing his insurance so long as its need per- 
sisted. And with each annual premium pay- 
ment his reserve or surrender value, con- 
tinues to grow, a constant bulwark against 
that fear of dependence in old age to which 
none but the thoughtless fail to give con- 
sideration. . 

Life insurance has passed that stage 
where its general need and its merits are 
still subject to debate. It now is merely a 
question of securing the proper form of 
protection. Of course, there always have 
been and ever will be a few persons who 
do not believe in life insurance, just as there 
are a few who decry education. But such 
isdlated cases are hopeless, and their con- 
sideration merely leads to the fields of eth- 
nology and geology and raises the same 
question so frequently asked in those al- 
most prehistoric days when the most primi- 
tive form of life insurance—the burial ben- 
efit was instituted: 

“To what race and age does the person 
belong who, in addition to leaving his wife 
and children destitute, also elects to impose 
upon them, or upon his friends or the com- 
munity, the expense of caring for his re- 
mains?” 

(These arguments for life Insurance will 
be found valuable. Those desiring copies in 


attractive leafict form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.) 


St. Louis Mutual Expanding, 

The German Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had one of the best years in 
Its: history so far as new business is con- 
cerned. To Nov. 1, 1919, the company had 
written $1,152,000. The best previous year 
(1917) $1,235,770 was written in the same 
ten months hu: if the average of $115,000 
manthly is maintained, the company will 
exceed its 1917 business. Under its new 
mame -(St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance 


Company) it expects to exceed its recent 
average, 








Insurance Sales 
: -etters 


real business—create a keen 
ilue of adequate insurance and 
r a personal call to close the 
than 400 salesmen are using 
2 Jetters tor life, accident, part- 
and fire business. An insur- 
| writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with 
» able to make effective use of 
rticulars—ask for folder LIA. 


{ULL, Madison, Conn. 
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Prepare the 
application. 
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Montana Life Insurance Company of 
Helena. , 

An examination of the Montana Life 
Insurance Company of Helena as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, was conducted by the in- 
surance departments of Montana, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Idaho, as a conven- 
tion examination. 

After referring to the organization of the 
company and previous examinations, the 
stated that the minutes of ail 
meetings are carefully kept, are full and 
complete and that the capital remains at 
$250,000, on which dividends have been paid 
as follows: 

In 1915, 8 per cent; in 1916-17-18 10 per 
cent respectively. 


examiners 


The board of directors consists of well 
known successful business men. The ex- 
meets frequently and 
gives close attention to all affairs of the 
company and the officiers are stated to be 
competent and energetic in furthering the 
interests of the company. The latter now 
operates in Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, 


ecutive committee 


A fine record of progress is shown, the 
company havving assets on September 30 
ageregating $2,550,883 with policyholders’ 
surplus of $278,347, and $28,943,236 of in- 


surance in force. 

The policy contracts were examined and 
are described as being fair and liberal and 
in conformity with the insurance laws of 
the States where the company does busi- 
The premium rates are stated to be 
adequate to provide for the benefits guar- 
n the policy, and with sufficiency 

It is also stated that proper re- 
serves are maintained to pay all guarantees. 

With the single exception of 1918, when 
the influenza caused a higher mortality than 
usual, the actiual mortality has been very 
low as compared with the expected. The 
company is given credit for prompt pay- 
ment of all just claims. The net policy 
reserve was $1,589,838 on September 30, 
1919, and After making due provision for 
other liabilities there remained a surplus as 
to policyholders of $528,348. The examiners 
checked over the securities and found that 
they were all in proper custody and es- 
fairly appraised. On Sep- 
tember 30 the deposit with the State 
Auditor amounted to $1,713,944. 

The examiner highly commended the 
company’s system of accounts and records 
as the efficiency with which they were kept 
up. They state that there hag been a con- 
stant growth and important progress in the 
company’s condition and affairs and that 
it is upon a sound financial basis. 


ness. 


anteed 


loading. 


teemed to be 





Aerial Flights as Life Risks. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has added 
to its policies a aerial flight clause, limit- 
ing the liability of the company to the 
amount of the reserve in case the insured 
shall die within a year from the issuance 
of the policy in consequence of having en- 
gaged in an aerial flight. 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for gool 
men. 


Peoria Life 
Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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Perfect Personal Protection 
The Combined 


Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 





HOME OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


Vice-President and General Maneger 




















Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance im force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability, Address the Company. 
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CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business, Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘“‘Look us up in the books” 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


__W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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SCU0000 and “OVER... c cde ccc se es 
$300,000 and over............ perce 
S400000' and! OVE... ..6. 6c cecce ces 
BoUU 00 anid Over... ... 52. acs ces 
SIG 000 and OVE. .o.ceccccceeeces 
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S1500,000: and OVER ....6 5 icc. s wens 
32,000,000 and OVES....6.6.:2000000- 
33000000 and over......c.0s<ece0s0% 
$5000,000 and: OVET... 6.6.0 oss ceecees 


50 Union Square 


For a direct Agency connection address: 








THE FIGURES SPEAK 


THEMSELVES 


Agencies Producing 1909 


There is room for afew more gocd men 
in this growing Agency organiza‘icr. 


THE GUARDIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
New York City 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


Vice President and Agency ‘Slanager 
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ESTABUSHED 


Back of every policy contract, assuring each Union 
Central Policyholder the largest possible measure of 
Service, Safety and Saving, towers the strength and 
security of the Company, as attested by more than a 
half century of conspicuous success. 

One of the outstanding factors in this success has 
been the wisdom of the Company’s founders in confining. 
its investments to carefully selected farm loans. These 
non-fluctuating investments,totaling 104,331 in number 
and aggregating $222,311,111.66 in amount, have con- 
tinuously earned —in times of war, as well as the piping 
days of peace—the maximum interes, returns. They 
have also safeguarded the Company’s trust funds by the 
best security on earth—the Eartb itself. 


For information address ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
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MORTALITY RATES. 





Increase During Epidemic Period From 
Diseases Other Than Influenza. 





The increase in the mortality rate due 
to diseases other than influenza and its direct 
complications during the epidemic period 
of 1918 is one of the phases of the epidemic 
of which general cognizance has not been 
taken. The following extract from a paper 
prepared by Dr. Lee K. Frankel and Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life, 
and read before a recent meeting of the 
American Public Health Association at 
New Orleans, is an interesting resume of 
the increases in the death rate from puer- 
peral: diseases, pulmonary tuberculosos and 
heart’ disease. 

In the last quarter of 1918, a number of 
vhanges in death rates from other diseases 
than influenza and the respiratory diseases 
occurred. These changes may throw light 
yn the nature of the epidemic since, in many 
eases, they were the direct resultant of the 
epidemic itself. This is clearly the case in 
tonnection with the increase from. the 
puerperal diseases and it is suggested that 
1 similar relation may have occurred in 
tonnection with the increase in mortality 
{rom pulmonary tuberculosis and heart dis- 
ease. We find on comparing the death rate 
of the last quarter of 1918 with that of the 
last quarter of 1917 that whooping-cough 
increased among white lives from 6 to 11 per 
100,000; and among colored lives, from 8 to 
\4. It is, of course, possible that some of 
these cases of whooping-cough were truly 
Influenza or at least complicated by influenza 
and were confused by the physicans in the 
statement of cause of death. The tubercu- 
losis death rate increased from 142 to 162 
among white lives; but, among the colored, 
there was a decrease, 375 to 335. For organic 
diseases of the heart, we find an increase 
from 128 to 154 per 100,000 among white 
lives, and from 209 to 217 among the colored. 
Too great stress cannot be put on these 
figures, especially among the colored; the 
change among white lives may be significant. 





¢ 
{Bankers Life’s Big Business. 

‘The Bankers Life of Des Moines broke 
all production records in October when 
its total examined business was over $9,- 
000,000. The best previous record of the 
company was made in June, 1919 for $8,- 
000,000, marking the company’s fortieth 
anniversary. ‘The total issued business in 
1919 to November 1, was $64,000,000 and the 
shin on the insurance in force for the year 

expected to exceed $45,000,000. 


, Agricultural Life Expanding. 
The Agrici':ural Life of Bay City, Mich., 


8 Now opers.ing in the States of Minne- 


Sota and Soi'h Dakota in addition to its 
home State. he Company now has more 
than five mit’on dollars in force and it 


is three years old. It is progressive in its 
Management 2:! conservative in its methods 
and is rece; an average premium of 
More than $3° ser thousand on its business 
in force, 
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THE REINSURANCE LIFE CO. OF AMERICA 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Solicits the patronage of Life Insurance Companies. | 

New and original Contracts. Both Automatic anc | 

Optional with Profit-Sharing provisions. 

Inquiries cheerfully and promptly answered. | 

REINSURANCE ONLY | 

H. B. HAWLEY, Prezident F. D. HARSH, Secretary | 








Life Company Files Suit. 

Claiming that it is not liable to the three 
per cent interest on $787,455 amounting to 
$23,623 that the state of Wisconsin col- 
lected from it for the year of 1918, the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
filed suit in the circuit court against the 
state to recover that sum. Owing to its 
policy of making loans to the policyholders 
the insurance company was taxed for more 
than $3,000,000 of its income in the past 
year, but the company held that only $2,- 
574,415 was paid back by the debtors while 
the remainder had to be charged up against 


-the policies, as the $787,455 were not paid. 


The time for the trial was not yet set. 

The case is important, since similar pay 
ments made by other insurance companies 
hinge upon the decision and as it involved 
the interpretation of the clause in the exist- 
ing revenue law dealing with such repay- 
ments. 





Joseph W. Briggs Agency Meeting. 

The agency of Jos. W. Briggs of Mil- 
waukee, who is manager for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, in 
Southern and Central Wisconsin, held a 
meeting recently following which was is- 
sued the first number of “The Percolator,” 
which is described as “A Simmering Com- 
pilation of Important Trifles.” The meet- 
ing was the third annual gathering of the 
agency and was presided over by Jas. 
Gregg. Manager Briggs opened it with an 
address of welcome and the following gen- 
tlemen talked upon live subjects:—I. H. 
Offner, Chicago; Gerald A. Eubank, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies; W. F. Gib- 
son; Eau Claire, Jas. Baley, Kenosha, Wis., 
and Eugene Wulff. 

Capt. Claude C. Manly, of the 119th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 32nd Division, 
fresh from Flanders Field, the proud pos- 
sessor of a Croix de Guerre, gave an illum- 
inating paper on “What the Trenches 
Taught Me About Selling.” Mr. Manly 
avers there is a direct analogy between 
selling and trench work. In the evening 
there was a frolic at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. 


Economic Loss Through Strikes. 

The National Park Bank, of New York, 
in a recent circular letter issued by its 
Foreign Trade Department, after referring 
to the enormous loss occassioned by the 
dock strike in New York, has the following 
to say upon the economic loss through 
strikes: 

This episode emphasizes the enormous fi- 
nancial burden which the country has had 
to stand as a consequence of the 2,000 or 
more strikes or strike situations which have 
developed within the past ten months, These 
losses have been incalculable and have been 
a serious factor in maintaining, and in some 
instances in increasing the cost of living in 
une United States. An irritating feature has 
been the number of instances in which re- 
lated unions have worked at cross-purposes 
with each other, one body of workers re- 
fusing to keep agreements made with other 
unions or with employers. There has never 
been a time when disturbances of this 
character were more disastrous in their ef- 
fects. Every economist and business man 
realizes that living costs cannot be lowered 
unless production at least equals consump- 
tion. Everything which tends to decrease 
production impedes recovery to normal liv- 
ing conditions. There is the greatest need, 
therefore, for intelligent action by organized 
labor in the direction of increasing the in- 
dustrial output per unit of workers. Unless 
this is done the nation’s production cannot 
be materially increased, and the manifold 
evils growing out of our over-wrought labor 
situation will not be remedied. 


How J. C. Maginnis Picks His Aids. 

J. C. Maginnis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eureka Life of Balti- 
more, states that he would trust any man 
from the laboring class who had evinced 
a mental ability beyond that necessary for 
the performance of his ordinary manua! 
labor to discharge the duties of a respons- 
ible position in preference to a man who 
had trained himself by going to college. 
The Baltimore News recently gave Mr. 
Maginnis’ opinions at length, and quoted 
him as making the following statement: 
“l prefer a likely looking workman who 
simply possesses honesty and sobriety to 
the college graduate with his post-graduate 
course in the technics of our business, and 
I get results.” : 
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The Home Life Insurance Co.° 
of America 


Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of Policy contracts 
from age 3 months next birthday to Sixty years. 





Aint, ed Lbe f. 


, ee Industrial policies are in full immédiate benefit from date 
The Southern States Life Insurance Company of issue. 


ATLANTA, GA. Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and 
WILMER L. MOORE, PRESIDENT are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


Good territory for live agents. 


Liberal contracts direct with the Company. GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 





Policies include Double Indemnity and Disability Executive Offices 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
benefits. , 
BASIL S. WALSH JOS.L.DURKIN JOHN J. GALLAGHER 
ROBERT F. MOORE, Agency Secretary | President Secretary Treasurer 




















to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City, 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


5 Q WE WANT AGENTS || MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ow 




















V ; COLORADO, TEXAS. The b 
THE DES MOINES LIF E & ANNUITY C0: : | in the country to-day. eee celnane 
A. L. HART, Ageney Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bidg.—Des Moines, Iowa DANIEL BOONE; President DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary 
PORTUGAL SPAIN 


preiocle MONEY J. FORCADA 


Manager of the firm J. Forcada & Co. 





Through The, 
In ‘ 
) MONTHLY NSURANCE & REINSURANCE BROKER 
INCOME Foundator-Manager of the “SOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
PLAN SEGUROS Lda. Underwriter of the Marine Branch 


of the Portugues Companies: 


A brilliant presentation of A COLONIAL & OCEANO 


the Monthly Income Policy Agent of the Foreign Companies: UNITE; UNIVERS; 
is just off the press and is ILLE DE FRANCE; NORDISK, ETC. 
ready to supply to those Results obtained by the “SOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
-desiring a powerful aid ” SEGUROS Lda., on account of foreign Companies, 
the sale of this great busi- from January 1917 to 3lst December 1918 
ness-building policy, now Premiums........... $2,215, 483.74 
just coming into its own. Losses paid, ........ $ 599,909.42 
IR. 5 cxesevewsd $1,615,574.31 


Printed attractively as an 


8-page leaflet vest-pocket Results obtained by the Companies “A COLONIAL” & 


“OCEANO”, from June 1917 3lst December 1918 














_ A COLONIAL OCEANO 

ae ee Premiums...... $2, 453,862.66 $494,684.08 

, , Losses paid..... $1,673,549.68 $140,376.03 

A Sample Will Convince You Surplus......... $ 780,312.98 $354,308.05 
Send For It. Agents and correspondents in all the principal towns of 


: EUROPE, AFRICA & BRAZIL 
The Insurance Field Company <sdactiinatiamaaiias 
FNOORPORATED LISBON, 12-13 PRACA DE MUNICIPIE. 

P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


3 , Tax on Insurance Policies. a 
Co. The regulations relating to the collec- 
; | 




































tion of tax on insurance policies issued 


abroad have ben amended by the Commis- 
BUILD sioner of Internal Revenue, and now reads The 
as follows: 
“Any policy or other instrument whereby 


; . insurance {is made or renewed upon property R T 
; YOUR O W N within the United States, issued by any 
tracts foreign corporation or partnership or any 
individual not a resident of the United States, 
: dane | if not signed or countersigned by an officer PR OT E c T | QO N | 
' Bl ISINESS or agent of the insurer in the State, Terri- : 


tory, or district of the United States within 











o ant ; which such insurer is authorized to do bust- p 
ness, is liable to the stamp tax imposed by OL | C y 
, subdivision 15 of Schedule A of Title XI, 
° (See art. 2). It should be noted that the 
under our direct stamp tax applies only to policies of in- OF THE 
, Pa. surance upon property within the United 


States, issued to or for in the name of a 


GHER general agency domestic corporation or partnership or an RELIANCE LIFE 


individual resident of the United States by 

any foreign corporation or partnership or 
— contract. any individual not a resident of the United 
States, and that any policy in the nature of 








DANY life or other non-property insurance is tax- < ° ‘ 
; en able under the provisions of section 503 of gives you something absolute- 
the act.” s 
: sitibaadaneaeni ly new and different to talk 
bstantial Our policies provide for: Life Business in Texas. ‘ 
sas City, : P P Insurance business in Texas for the fiscal to.your prospects. Gives you 
<perience year ending August 31, 1919, has been, on i” chance to earn more money 
Double Indemnit the whole, quite profitable to the companies, ; 
\HOMA, y according to the annual report of Com- than you are now making. 
territory P saa : missioner of Insurance and Banking George 
Disability Benefits Waverly Briggs. The investments in Texas Our Life Insurance Contracts 
ecretary securities held by life insurance companies : 
‘ under the so-called Robertson insurance law contain the most up-to-date 
mn Reducing Premiums on December 31, 1908—when 19 of the big 
AIN life companies withdrew from the State— clauses known to the Insurance 
amounted to $6,984,464, while the report : 
es shows the total investments to be $45,331,- World. The Accident and 
824 or an increasing of $38,347,358 for the Health gives full protection 
period of eleven years. i 
See the new low Rates. The insurance fees and taxes collected for at least a third less cost 
amounted to $924,894, which is an increase 
DE of $73,538 over the previous year. Licenses than regular casualty com- 
ch were issued to 453 insurance companies of : , 
all kinds during the year, which is an in- paar. Our agency contracts 
crease of 18 over the previous year, are as liberal as can. be made. 
? lac a ee Conservative Life Organizing 
ice-F resident The new Conservative Life announces ’ : 
DE | ; that it will be ready to write insurance WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
nies, about the first of December. Headquarters 
The are at Sioux City. About 70 per cent of You Mork ABour OURSELVES 


“ tthe stock has been sold and it is the 
plan to organize with as little expense as 
Manhattan Life possible so that the surplus provided by e ® 
the sale of the stock which is at double par Reliance Life 
& Insurance Company will not be impaired. B. H. Saxon is 
president of the new company and A. E. Insurance Company 


Wilder, vice president. J. P. Langstaff 
66 Broadway, New York is secretary; E. C. Cook, assistant secretary of Pittsburgh 
and John C. Veagley a member of the 


board of directors. Farmers Bank Building 








L. S. Dougan has succeeded M. H. Haire as 
CRGANIZED 1850 junior partner in the Columbus, Ohio, general PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. 
Dougan graduated from Marietta College 

this year. Mr. Haire will be associate gen- 
_ | eral agent in charge of the branch at Ports- 
0am mouth, Ohio. 





























1918 a Big Year 
2214 Millions Paid For 
13 Millions—Gain in Force 


$85,000,000 now in Force 


AI _ Our service includes participating 
LIFE rain , and non-participating plans on all 
’ standard forms also sub-standard. 


FORT WAYNE 
3 INDIANA 













1867 1919 


The EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of I0WA 


ANNOUNCES 
$.200,000,000.00 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Having Doubled in Size in 
Less Than Four Years. 





Low Net Cost with Increased Service Including Double 
Indemnity and Total Disability Benefits. 
Assures Satisfied Policyholders. 


For Information Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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The Company that 
LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 





Produced more new business last month than during 
any previous November in its entire history, 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WICHITA KANSAS 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 





FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 




























OF NEBRASKA 
209 Wilkinson Bidg., cor. 12 & Farnam 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


E. M. SEARLE, Jr., Pres. W. E. McCANDLESS, Vice=Pres. 
Manager of Agents 





























CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


Issues both Participating and Non-Participating policies 











providing for Double Indemnity, total or partial dis- 
ability and surgical operation benefits. 


Attractive Agency Contracts 


JOHN W. COOPER, Salt Lake City, Utah 























IN KANSAS 


F. S. Jackson, Pres. F. P. Netzger, Sec. 
AMERICAN HOHE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


District Managers and good producers wanted. 
Address—F. P. METZGER, Agency Director. 
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A FEDERAL INSTITUTION | 


e e e 
Life Association 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress March 3, 1869 





The security of the Old Line. Surrender Values, and Special 
The economy of the Fraternal. Advantages not found elsewhere, 
Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms and territory 


write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and General Manager - 


1621 H Street, N. W. Wa-hington, D. C. 


Required by the laws of tho United States to maintain the legal reserve on every policy. 





(reat Republic Life Insurance Compan 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Great opportunities for LIVE Insurance Men. 


Company operating in California, Utah, Arizom 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Mit 
souri, Arkansas. 


Address: W. H. SAVAGE, Agency Supt. 
THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insuranct 
Company 
77 Kilby Street “7%,Company of the ~~ BOSTON, MAS 


Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies d 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms,of up-to-date contracts! 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thet 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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SPECIAL PROTECTION 


How to Invest Insurance Money Often 
a Problem to the Young Widow 





THE WAY ONE MAN SOLVED IT 





Annuity Insurance Recognized as Affording Safest 
Method of Securing the Future 


“Tm just as sorry as | can be for poor Mary 
Ellis,” said little Mrs. Murray, indignantly. “I 
think her husband treated her cruelly. Such 
a lack of confidence as he showed was almost 
au insult. It makes it so inconvenient for her, 
too. If you treated me like that I don’t think 
I could forgive you even if you were dead.” 

“Why, what did he do?” asked the husband. 
“Jack Ellis was a fine fellow, and if ever a 
man was devoted to his wife he was.” 

“Well, that is as it may be,” responded Mrs. 
Murray, still looking a trifle ruffled; “but he 
took a poor way to show it. He tied up his 
money in some kind of a way so that now he 
is gone his wife cannot touch a cent of princi- 
pal. She just gets a check every quarter, 
which gives her enough to live on, of course, 
but she wants some money to spend. She ab- 
solutely needs a new car, for instance, but she 
cannot have it on her income.” 


\n Om WeELL or SOMETHING 

“Then, too, she only gets a wretched 4'% per 
cent interest, she says, and a friend of hers 
knows of a perfectly lovely oil well or some- 
thing of the kind which pays twenty per cent.’ 

Fred Murray looked gravely at the fire for 
a moment before answering, 

“But, Puss,” he said, finally, “] know pretty 
well how much Ellis left, and it certainly is 
not enough to permit his widow to indulge in 
new cars and things of that kind. Between 
you and me, she is mighty lucky to be able to 
keep her home. 

“As for twenty per cent investments, if that 
is all the sense she has, it is fortunate she can- 
not get hold of much money at a time.” 

“Oh, yes.” rejoined his wife. “Trust one 
man to stand up for another every time. But 
you haven't changed my opinion one bit. If 
you had treated me like that I could never for- 
give you.” 

FactnG Lire’s BATTLE 

“Now, dear, don’t be cross,” he said. “It 
isn’t that you women aren’t just as clever and 
sensible as the men. Its merely that you 
haven't had the training and experience neces- 
sary to wise investing. Asa matter of fact, the 
majority of men haven't, either.” 


Six months later a sad little group was gath- 
ered in the living room of the Murray home. A 
wet road, a skidding motor, and Katherine 
Murray was left to face life’s battle alone. 
Listening in a dazed way to the lawyer's voice 
as it droned along, she could not realize that 
she was listening to her husband’s will. After- 
ward the lawyer explained to her in simple 
terms that everything was left to her with the 
exception of a few minor bequests, but that for 
two years she was to receive the income only. 
At the expiration of that time the principal was 
to be turned over to her without restriction. 

As she looked back on them later, the two 
years following her husband’s death seemed 
For a time she re- 
fused to see anyone, but after the sharpness 
of her grief wore away she tried to resume her 
old life. Then commenced a series of annoy- 
ances that soon caused her to feel that every 
one in town had something to sell her. At 
first she was rather intrigued by the glowing 
accounts of fabulously rich mines, wonderful 
fruit orchards located in far-off climes, and 
the like, all promising wealth beyond anything 
her simple, comfortable life had ever known. 

If the money had been in hand, she would 
have risked her all in the first project that was 
broached to her. Despite her outward frivolity, 
however, she had a good bump of native 
shrewdness, and soon became suspicious of the 
glittering schemes which were laid before her. 
Before long she had gone just about as far 
in the other direction, and regarded with 
jaundiced eye the most conservative invest- 
ments and advisers, distrusting even her best 
friends. How she longed for her husband’s 
counsel ! 


like a nightmare to her. 


From THE BEYOND 

She was in a wretched state of mind when, 
on the second anniversary of her husband’s 
death, the executor of her husband’s will called 
to turn over the property to her. As soon as 
he entered the room he handed her an envelope 
addressed in the well-known hand she had 
never expected to see again. It was marked: 
“To be opened by my beloved wife on the 
second anniversary of my death.” 

Mechanically she tore open the envelope, and 
read ata glance the short note it contained: 


My Betovep WIFE: 

If you ever read this letter, it will be when 
I am no longer here to care for you. Your 
welfare is so dear to me that at the risk of 
hurting you I have tied up for two years the 
property we have accumulated. Now it is 
yours to do with as you will. If you will take 
a word of advice from me, however, get the 
executor of my will to invest all but $5000 in a 
life annuity in some good company. Then you 


will be assured of a comfortable income for 
life. Good-bye, and God bless you, my dear. 
Your loving 
FRED, 

Tears dimmed her eyes as she passed over 
the note to the man who stood watching her. 
“Please do as he advises,” she said, brokenly ; 
as in her heart she thanked God for a love so 
faithful that it guarded and guided from be- 
vond the grave. She realized, too, that but for 
her own folly she could have been spared the 
trials of the past two years. The will was 
drawn the day after she and her husband had 
talked over the affairs of Mary Ellis, and she 
well knew that its provisions were designed to 
spare her feelings while safeguarding her in- 
terests. With deep gratitude she looked for- 
ward to quiet years of home life, undisturbed 
by financial cares. 

This little story sets forth but one of the 
many uses of an annuity. Actuaries state that 
annuitants are notably long-lived, and, in the 
words- of a popular advertisement, “There's a 
reason.” Think it over and see if you cannot 
use an annuity in YOUR family. 


“The Wife’s Insurance’”—A Leaflet 

The necessity of life insurance for women 
has been vointed out many times, more espe- 
cially since the engagement of women by 
many companies as agents. In a brilliant new 
leaflet, printed as a six-page folder in two 
colors on heavy coated paper, the argument for 
life insurance for wives and mothers is pre 
sented in a terse and forceful manner by 
William T. Nash. The leaflet, entitled “The 
Wife’s Insurance,” embraces a. series of ex- 
amples told with a human touch that charac- 
terizes all of Mr. Nash’s work. 

The purpose of this leaflet is to show hus- 
band and wife why they should regard life 
insurance as a family necessity and a family 
affair in which both should join for the pro- 
tection and benefit of the children and of each 
other. When this has been made clear, the 
wife as well as the husband becomes a pros- 
pect for insurance; and it also will have the 
effect of removing any objection or false 
notions she may have, and which a good many 
wives do have, regarding the husband taking 
life insurance. 

Agents who will use “The Wife’s Insurance” 
in connection with other leaflets intended for 
the husband, should find it of great value. 

“The “Wife’s Insurance” may be obtained 
from The Spectator Company, publishers, at 
the following prices: Single copies, 10 cents; 
50 copies, $2; 100 copies, $3; 500 copies, $12; 
1000 copies, $20; 5000 copies, $80; 10,000 copies, 
$150, 














The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to.your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE GREAT PROVISION AGAINST 
THE UNEXPECTED 


A Message from the Senior Director of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York 
By WittiAM A. Nasu, CHAIRMAN OF CoRN 
EXCHANGE BANK 
The writers on finance are legion. The 
number of those who comprehend the present 
complex situation can be counted very easily 
on one hand. The cautious financier is ex- 
cusable if he balks when invited to express his 
views and refuses to go on. The world dis- 
turbance is so tremendous that every man’s 
attention is, or should be, centered on his per- 
sonal finances—until the fog created by the 
great convulsion has lifted or been burned 

away. 

The writer on personal finance can be very 
profound if he elects to clothe with rhetorical 
skill the homely wisdom of Poor Richard—and 
to this conclusion must we come at last. One 
fact is borne in upon us these days, that money 
is more plentiful than any other commodity. 
We see many evidences of it: Savings bank 
deposits show a marvelous increase. The in- 
vestments in real estate, in mortgages and in 
corporate securities are going on at an unusual 
pace. People are buying everywhere goods at 
high prices. The pocketbooks of the populace 
are actually bulging with currency. Where 
five years ago there was an average of $30 for 
every inhabitant in the United States, there is 
now $50. People are saving and spending neck 
and neck. 

I have no brief from the Home Life or any 
other insurance company when I urge life in- 
surance as an extra anchor and security. | 
have not the statistics of cost. I consider three 
salient points of this method of saving: 

1. The great contingency of death. 

2, The absolute scientific basis of insurance. 

3. The security of the company as a cor- 
porate body. 

I have in mind a young man, with or with- 
out family, who is looking to the future in 
order to provide for its contingencies. He re- 
solves to save at most twenty per cent of his 
income. He prefers first the savings bank as 
an investment, because he can easily convert 
it into cash at the counter. He next buys bonds 
of the United States, on which rest our entire 
financial system. If his investing surplus is 
large enough, he seeks bonds and stocks of 
railroads and industrial corporations. Still he 
is conscious that one event must be reckoned 
with, and he feels that there is an uncertainty 
of life itself that no agency except life insur- 
alice can meet. He comprehends that in the 
life insurance premium there are many ele- 
ments the soundness of which can be demon- 
strated, so he makes another investment in the 
form of a policy of insurance, for the money 
invested in this way fills a requirement and 
guarantees benefits which the other invest- 
ments he has made cannot entirely meet. 

I know of no feature of personal finance 
more capable of proof than this of life insur- 
ance. I think the number of those who are 
counting it as one of their legitimate provisions 





y hursday 


for the future is increasing with marveloys 
rapidity. There was a hesitation when the 
great exposé of several years since showed the 
vicious features that had crept in, but with the 
reorganized methods and restrictions, life jp. 
surance has taken a higher position as a busj- 
ness factor than ever. 

I remember an eminent financier explaining 
to me why he invested so largely in bank and 
trust company stocks. “The men whose names 
| see as trustees and directors are a guarantee 
of soundness of management. They are com- 
mittees of first-class men looking after my 
interests. There may be mistakes made, but 
their evil effects will be arrested before they 
have gone far enough to sensibly affect my 
interests.” 

This view applies to life insurance companies 
and their exhibit of personal management, of 
which their trustees are guarantors. 

I am content to leave the perplexing prob- 
lems of the larger finance to the numberless 
adepts who are attempting a solution—and 
failing by scores every day. If I can induce 
the average man who is living within his 
means, who has a solicitude for his future and 
that of his family, to add to his normal say- 
ings the great provision against the unexpected 
incident that comes to us all, I feel I have made 
seme contribution to the personal welfare of 
my fellow men. 


Provident Life and Trust’s 1920 Dividend 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has advised its agents as fol- 
lows as to 1920 dividends: 


The basis for distribution of surplus of 1920 
has been adopted by the board of directors. 
The new basis is temporary, and applies only 
to policies issued prior to 1919. It affects also 
only the mortality element in the dividend 
formula since the adjustment is made on ac- 
count of losses, resulting from the influenza 
epidemic. The 1920 dividend on policies issued 
in 1919, will be on the 1919 basis for policies 
issued the year before. Wherever the adjust- 
ment applies the following statement will be 
sent to policyholders along with the dividend 
notice: 


“TO THE POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 
COMPANY:”’ 

“The surplus distribution on Provident poli- 
cies for the year 1920 is temporarily adjusted 
to compensate for the severe losses due to the 
influenza epidemic. The epidemic occurred in 
the year 1918, after our basis of distribution 
for 1919 had been announced. In consequence 
the mortality distribution to policyholders in 
1919 considerably exceeded the actual mortality 
savings of the previous year. The temporary 
adjustment in 1920 is made to rectify in an 
equitable manner this excess distribution, since 
we believe the company should not distribute 
mortality savings that were not realized. The 
adjustment will apply only to policies issued 
prior to 1919, since it was upon them that the 
excess distribution was made. ? 

“The Provident is noted for low cost of in- 
surance combined with absolute security. 
Although the future cannot be foreseen, it 1 
our hope to make a normal distribution in 
1921.”’ 

We believe our agents will appreciate the 
wisdom of making this adjustment in our sur- 
plus distribution. While some other companies 
are maintaining their present dividend scales, 
it seemed best to us to recover from the losses 
of the epidemic as promptly as possible, since 
by so doing they could be more equitably 
borne by the group of policyholders among 
whom the losses fell. It also enables us to 
offer prospective policyholders the advantage 
of insuring in a company that has made the 
effects of the epidemic a thing of the past. 
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Warren M. Horner in Group Insurance 

Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who formerly represented the Provident Life 
and Trust of Philadelphia, is now identified with 
the Metropolitan Life of New York. His 
headquarters are at Minneapolis. Mr. Horner 
specializes in group life insurance for business 
and industrial plants. The service he is pre- 
senting to employers covers accident, health 
and life insurance. 

In addition to the group insurance business, 
Mr, Horner will continue to write business life 
insurance on individual lives for the protection 
of business interests. This field has always 
peen his forte, and his success in it attained 
for him a national reputation. 

Mr. Horner points out that group insurance 
is the means of solving many industrial and 
commercial employment problems. He empha- 
sizes this by referring to the experience of 
the Metropolitan Life itself in handling 21,000 
employees in the home office and field. The 
company makes a remarkable showing for the 
persistency of its employees, their good health, 
efficiency and loyalty. 

In his new field, Mr. Horner has the best 
wishes of his friends and associates in life 
insurance, who are convinced that he will suc- 
ceed as he did in the past with individual busi- 
ness insurance. 

Group Insurance in New Bedford 

In line with the policy it has adopted in 
dealing with its employees the National Spun 
Silk Company of New Bedford, Mass., has an- 
nounced the closing of a contract for group 
insurance providing financial protection for the 
lives and health of 2000 workers now employed 
in the plant, and of all those who may in the 
future enter the service of the company. The 
policy, unique in most respects, is the largest 
ever drawn up in New Bedford. The insurance 
was placed through Charles S. Ashley & Sons, 
acting as agents for the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

One novel feature of the plan is that each 
employee is insured from the day he goes to 
work in the plant. Most group insurance 
schemes require the employee to work at least 
three months before he is given protection. 
The benefits will cover all cases of disability 
from sickness or accident, whether sustained 
in the course of employment or not, and will 
be in addition to relief provided under the 
State compensation acts. 

The life insurance policy provides for the 
payment of a $500 benefit upon the death of 
any person who has been employed by the com- 
pany less than twelve months. For those who 
have been employed more than one year and 
less than two years, the death benefit is $750. 
For those who have been employed more than 
two years and less than three years, the bene- 
fit is $1000, and for those employed over three 
years the benefit is increased at the rate of 
$100 a year until a maximum of $1500 is reached. 


EE: RCRA 
Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
vation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, “‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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The accident and health insurance is based 
on the average weekly wage of the beneficiary 
for the eight weeks preceding the claim and 
if the employee has been working in the plant 
less than eight weeks compensation will be 
computed by averaging the payments he has 
already received. The payments commence on 
the eighth day of disability. A single employee 
who is kept away from work by sickness more 
than eight days or is disabled by an accident 
received outside of working hours will receive 
fifty per cent of his average wage for the eight 
preceding weeks. An employee who is mar- 
ried but has no children. will get sixty per 
cent and five per cent additional is allowed for 
each child under sixteen. 


New Records in Life Business 

The Chicago life insurance companies did ‘a 
record-breaking business in November. The 
Illinois Life had the best November in its his- 
tory with new business amounting to $3,090,500, 
as compared with $1,812,500 for the same month 
last year. The new business of the National 
Life of the U. S. A., was $3,882,621, which is 
190 per cent of the record of November, 1918. 
The Federal Life wrote $1,507,000, as compared 
with $587,000 the year before, and the Security 
Life of Chicago $1,011,000, as against $530,000 
last year. The Mutual Trust Life wrote $1,800,- 
000, and the Farmers National Life $465,750. 

The Chicago agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York paid for $2,408,000 in November, 
represented by 786 applications. The written 
business was $4,166,000, so that there is a hand- 
some balance left over to be paid for in Decem- 
ber. This is the thirteenth consecutive $2,000,- 
000-month for the Chicago agency, and is the 
best of the series. Chris Anderson, the leading 
producer of the agency, has paid for $12,682,- 
144, since January 1, 1911. 

Juvenile Insurance in Texas 

At a conference held at Austin by Clark Strick- 
land of Omaha, Neb., manager of the Juvenile 
Department of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen 
of the World, and all district managers, with 
George Waverly Briggs, Texas Commissioner 
of Insurance and Banking, a satisfactory ad- 
justment was reached whereby the Woodmen 
nay lawfully write juvenile insurance in Texas, 
announced Commissioner Briggs after the con- 
ference. 

It will be recalled that the Texas commission 
had held up for some time the permit to this 
fraternal organization on the ground that it 
had written unlawful policies on the lives of 
children. It was insisted by the commissioner 
that these unlawful policies be canceled and 
the premiums .returned, issuance of the new 
permit kLeing held up pending compliance. 
It developed at the conference that 
this had been done and proper adjustments 
made. Commissioner Briggs also pointed out 
to the officers of the Woodmen that unlawful 
children’s policies are such as are written on 
the lives of minors whose parents, guardians or 
legal representatives are not members of the 
organization. 


The Story of Group Life Insurance 

Fred L. Gray of the Fred L. Gray Company, 
casualty underwriters of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has gotten out a brochure entitled “‘The Story 
of Group Life Insurance,” which embraces 
copies of a number of letters written by him 
to clients and a letter from a customer ac- 
knowledging checks in payment of losses, etc. 
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A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
Its sound methods 








agents. 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for goo] 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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THE CASE AGAINST STATE INSURANCE 





President of National Convention of Insurance Commissioners Outlines Fallacies 
and Drawbacks of System Imported from Prussia 





WORKING OF SCHEME IN PENNSYLVANIA ANALYZED 





Joseph G. Brown, in Address to Life Insurance Presidents, Points Out that Its Adoption Is a Distinct 
Departure from Our Form of Government 


One of the most notable addresses heard at 
ihe recent meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents was that delivered by 


Joseph G. Brown of Montpelier, Vt., president 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. His topic was ‘‘Departmental Atti- 
tude Toward Readjustment Problems,”’ and his 
uncompromising stand against State insurance, 
his exposition of the superior 
advantages of the conduct of the business by 


of 


together with 


private companies, will be found in the sub- 
jeined extracts from his address: 

The insurance, business asks no favors from the 
State. Neither should other business interests—such 


as banking, manufacturing, or labor—-seek or receive 


favors from the State. A favor so granted constitutes 
work a 
other citizen or citizens. .All have equal rights, and it 
should be borne in mind that the proper function of a 


discrimination which may hardship on some 


Government is to govern and to render impartial jus- 
tice to all its subjects. 

During the past few years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency toward Government or State-owned and 
State-managed business, and from the result we are 
more than ever convinced of the fallacy of this prin 
Prussia played the game of government with 
lost. her cards State 


She held it up for 


ciple. 


monopolies—and One of was 
insurance for her working people. 


the world to admire and for a time it looked effective. 
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The advantages of representing the Missouri State Life are many. 
A few are: 

The Company has one of the best producing forces of its size 

in the world. 

= This agency force has in twenty-seven years placed on the books 

= of the Company over $200,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 

The Company writes both participating and non-participating 


I] 


policies. 
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The expansion program of 1920 calls for doubling cur agency force. This will mean opportunitics 
for men capable of handling General Agencies which the Company will place shortly. 


It became a part and parcel of German propaganda in 
America. Von Bernstorff preached the doctrine in this 
country and read his sermons on the subject from 
carefully prepared manuscript. 

Therefore, unfortunately, before the mask of “effi- 
ciency” was torn from the face of the German mil- 
itary state, the idea of a State monopoly as the most 
effective medium in the matter of insuring the em- 
under the workmen’s compen- 
laws was being The 
thing was entirely foreign to American ideals, but in 
we 


ployer’s liability new 


sation cultivated in America. 
our characteristically unsuspecting American way 
watched its growth, and finally admitted 
it to citizenship. Despite a constant agitation in its 
favor, however, it has thrived. Inefficient, 
travagant and absolutely unsatisfactory in every par- 
ticular have been the attempts along this line and there 
Such 


business can only be conducted under an autocracy, 


gave it birth, 


not ex- 


is no prospect of better results in the future. 


where every interest and every man can be arbitrarily 
directed and where freedom is sacrificed to the dic- 
This system, which has 
been constantly paraded by the socialists as their idea 


tates of the autocratic power. 


of perfect social conditions, is really a part of the vast 
Prussian system of domination of the interest of the 
individual and the complete obliteration of any sem- 
blance of freedom. 
this price for State-owned and State-managed business. 

The republican form of government means freedom 
of opportunity for the man to develop himself to the 


The American people will not pay 


utmost, and he cannot achieve this if business is di 
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The Company pays dividends on Limited Payment non-partici- 
= pating policies after premium paying period. 
E The Company pays 5 per cent on dividends left to the credit 


of policies. 


: The Company pays 5 per cent interest on trust funds and in- 


stallments. 


The Company writes all standard and many special contracts, 
including Disability and Double Indemnity. 
The Company’s policies have unusual non-forfeiture previsions. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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d- To consider the advantages of becoming 
identified with the Selling Forces of the 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: SAINT LOUIS 
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rected solely and controlled completely by the State, 
thus taking from him all opportunity for individual 
initiative, the 
efficiency and 


most potent factor towards Person 


al 
State 
arbi. 
benefit 
of a few, contrary to the ideals of a free people, and 


development. Government and 
insurance have been conducted in an extravagant 


trary manner, at heavy cost to the public for the 


have furnished inferior service as compared with that 
rendered through individual effort. 

Investigation conducted into the management of 
tne New York Industrial Commission has developed 
numerous cases of graft in connection with the State 
Fund; and while the extent of the graft has not been 
determined, enough has heen brought to light to indi- 
cate the possibilities. 
fund schemes, agitation for State compulsory health 
insurance other 


The result of this investigation 


and various wild nationalization 
projects. 

In this connection we might consider Government 
insurance on mail parcels, since the Post Office De. 
partment is at the present time asking for a deficiency 
appropriation of $400,000 to cover claims due and un. 
paid in the fiscal years of 1917-18 and 1918-19, where 
claimants have been deprived of their money for more 
than twelve months in some cases, even though their 
claims are not disputed. 


a disturbed 


You can well imagine what 
condition would exist if insurance com- 
panies should pursue such a course. That the Post 
Office has enormous rates is 
shown by the fact that the premium receipts for 1917 
were over two million dollars, with losses of about a 
million and 


Department collected 


a quarter; receipts for 1918 were more 
than three million, with losses of about a million and 
a quarter; receipts in 1919 have been over four mil- 
lions, and a half. 
premiums collected amount 
to about nine million dollars, with losses for the same 
period aggregating a little less than four and a half 
million dollars. Yet there is a deficiency of $400,000 
Here is an example of cheap Govern- 
ment insurance and poor service. 


with losses a little over a million 


Thus in three years the 


acknowledged. 


Soldiers’ insurance as a war coverage shows such a 
peace-time lapse that it cannot survive, principally on 


a 
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account of the lack of the personal element present in 
the local agent’s service. | 

In Pennsylvania, where there is a State Fund doing 
business on a competitive basis, the Insurance Com- 
missioner has taken a decided stand in requiring the 
removal of the differential rate that existed in favor 
of the State Fund, where it appears that companies 
competing with the State Fund have been required to 
charge an additional rate over that charged by the 
State Fund. 

The order of Insurance Commissioner Donaldson 


abolishing the ten per cent differential in rates, which 
has been permitted the State Fund ever since its in- 
ception for the purpose of competing with private 
capital in the field of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, has caused considerable furore throughout the 
State. Several members of the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board are up in arms against Mr. Don- 
aldson’s decision, and some labor leaders, fearing that 
the removal of this unfair advantage may spell ultimate 
disintegration and possible disaster for the Fund, are 
in a more or less belligerent frame of mind. Sufficient 
pressure has been brought to bear to cause interven- 
tion by Governor Sproul, who has requested that an- 
other hearing be held and further consideration be 
given the matters involved before the order is actually 
put into effect. It has been generally understood for 
some time that Mr. Donaldson is not favorably dis- 
posed toward ‘cut-rate propositions, whether by the 
State or by some other carrier. The law gives him the 
power to decide upon the adequacy of rates, and he 
apparently feels that a rate adequate for one carrier 
should apply to all. The State Fund, if the differential 
is removed, will be in the same position as mutuals 
and other participating carriers, and whatever profit 
it is able to make out of the business may be returned 
to the insurers in dividends. There appears to be no 
reason why the State should be permitted to charge 
ten per cent less than it permits any other insurance 
carrier to charge. I cite this case to show that a 
special favor is asked in one line of insurance con- 
ducted by the State which is in direct competition with 
commercial interests conducting identically the same 
line of insurance without any special concessions. 

Since this paper was prepared, Governor Sproul has 
practically forced an abrogation of the order of Com- 
missioner Donaldson of Pennsylvania, which places 
the State Fund on the same basis as commercial com- 
panies, and by such act places the State Fund above 
the law, which reads: “On and after July 1, 1919, 
neither the State Workmen’s Compensation Fund, nor 
any insurance association or corporation, shall issue, 
renew or carry any insurance against liability under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act at premiums which 
are less than those approved by the Commissioner of 
Insurance for such carriers, as adequate for the rates 
which they respectively apply.’ 

I quote from a statement by Arthur I. Vorys, former 
Insurance Commissioner of Ohio, in answer to Mr. 
Duffy, of the Ohio monopolistic State Fund, as fol- 
lows: 

“Jealousy, envy and spite against profitable enter- 
Prises, so easily aroused in human nature, I am sorry 
to say, are largely involved in such propaganda as State 
insurance. When Mr. Duffy says ‘It is to prevent in- 
dividuals or corporations from making profits out of 
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their absolute performance. 
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The 100% Guarantee Deposit Law of Iowa is back of the CENTRAL LIFE 
Policies to insure their absolute performance. 
liability of all policies must be on deposit with the State at all times. 

Several states make the 100% deposit of reserve optional, but few states 
make it compulsory, as is the case in Iowa. 

Absolute Security is the Soul of Life Insurance. 

CENTRAL LIFE Policies are as secure as Government Bonds. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
(MUTUAL) 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


the misfortunes of the laboring people’; when he ad- 
vises New York employers that if they have ‘five or 
ten million dollars to spare, let them put it into the 
pay envelopes of their employees instead of into the 
coffers of the insurance companies,’ then is when he 
invokes the spirit that puts State insurance across. 
Suppose some one, professing to represent the ‘plain 
people,’ assembled the figures showing what a sewing 
machine costs for labor and material, and then the 
figures showing what the purchaser pays for the ma- 
chine. If the compaign were well organized, and 
aimed only against sewing machines, and figures 
well advertised, you know it would be easy to get the 
State to engage in the business of making sewing 
machines. It would not be well for anyone engaged 
in such propaganda to start against more than one en- 
terprise. 

“T have almost come to the conclusion that the only 
way to stop State workmen’s compensation insurance, 
is to demonstrate everywhere that, notwithstanding the 
sincere purpose of many of its promoters. it is simply 
the fruit of a sinister impulse originally inspired by 
designing, insidious plotters. Can the sensible people 
of America be made to realize that the function of 
the Government is to regulate and never to engage in 
business, and that whenever it attempts to engage in 
business it violates a vital, fundamental principle of 
this republic?” 

A State Fund is solely for the benefit of those who 
hecome members of it, and those who join such an 
association do so for the express purpose of receiving 
benefit therefrom in exactly the same manner as do 
the stockholders of a stock insurance company or the 
poleyholders of a mutual company. The argument that 
the profits to stockholders are an economic waste is 
purely socialistic. If the argument is applicable to in- 
surance it is applicable to every line of private busi- 
ness. If the public can purchase any article of mer- 
chandise without having to pay a price which will afford 
a return by way of dividends to stockholders, the pub- 
lic could surely purchase such articles more cheaply. 
As yet no State other than North Dakota has gone so 
far as to say that a socialistic programme of this kind, 
which must, if sound, include not only insurance, but 
also banking and other lines of business, shall be put 
into effect. Since socialism does away with the incen- 
tive for thrift and efficiency which private enterprises 
provide, wise legislators will hesitate to adopt social- 
istic platforms. A few of the States have taken up 
certain branches of insurance under a monopolistic 
State Fund and prohibit coverage by commercial in- 
surance companies. This plan is probably typified by 
Ohio, where the State collects a fund by assessing 
employers various percentages of the payrolls, using 
the money derived therefrom to pay the employees of 
these same employers compensation on account of 
industrial accidents as scheduled and provided unde 
the workmen’s compensation law of that State. The 
law creating this monopoly prohibits the employer from 
protecting his compensation liability by commercial in 
surance, but it guarantees the emyloyee nothing and 
merely undertakes that the State of Ohio will distribute 
the fund so collected. 

The adoption of the monopolistic State Fund in con- 
nection with insurance is a distinct departure from 
our form of government. This republic contemplates 
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SECURITY AND LIBERTY BONDS 


Uncle Sam is the security back of the Liberty Bonds. 
entire wealth of the United States is back of the Liberty Bonds to guarantee 


In other words, the 


Under this law all the reserve 


Des Moines 
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for itself purely governmental function only. Most 
of the arguments used for the advancement of the 
monopolistic State Fund are not arguments for the 
State Fund at all but are attempted arguments against 
private insurance. ‘Therefore an argument against 
private insurance is not an argument for State insur- 
ance, for it does not follow that the State Fund will 
cure or avoid evils of private insurance, There is noth 
ing more erroneous than the argument that private in 
surance should not be allowed to make money out of 
injuries to workmen. The profit, if any, by companies 
is not made at the expense of the injured workmen 
Such profit arises out of a transaction between the 
employer and the insurer by which the insurer unde 
takes a service to the employee at no expense to him 
whatever. This profit, if any, is a profit for service 
rendered to the-injured party on behalf of the em 
ployer. 

It was in 1861, fifty-eight years ago, that Massa 
chusetts put into operation the non-forfeiture law 
requiring all life insurance companies to give an 
automatic surrender value to policyholders in case 
of surrender or lapse. As a result of financial con 
ditions following the Civil War, and questionable 
methods of management, forty-six of the seventy-one 
life insurance companies doing business in the State 
of New York either failed or liquidated with 
to policyholders of some thirty-five million dollars. 


a loss 


Standards have improved from year to year until to 
day we have legal reserves in life insurance which 
serve as buiwarks for the people’s savings, protecting 
them against every conceivable contingency. The won 
derful record of excess death claim payments achieved 
by these companies during each twelve months’ period 
is a tribute to their splendid character and soundness 
that nothing can disturb. 

That insurance has grown into its present high posi 
tion in the confidence of the public is due in no small 
measure to the influence that has been exercised by 
State supervision. In the industrial field the man of 
dreams is far more active and fearless than formerly 
because of the marvelous deraands of the future 
Small line efforts are being broadened into fields 
never before dreamed of, and what is true of industrial 
life is more or less true of all insurance. The Federal 


Government and the State are being influenced to 








embark in lines never before contemplated. Should 
a start be made in some one line of in nce \ 
not this serve as an entering wedge which will 





mately lead to the taking over of other branches? 
The excuse for State insurance is that it is a public 
necessity and that private profit has resulted from it 
If that idea prevails, then as food is a necessity and 
money is made therefrom, the State will conduct th: 
food business. Manufacturing, mining, farming—all 
these industries are necessary. and money is made 
from their operations, therefore, according to the argu 
ment advanced, the State should conduct all these 
enterprises—and then you will have unrestrained so 
cialism. It is necessary that something be done. It is 
not enough to sit back and criticise when an attempt 
is made to have the State take over some branch of 


business, for be it electric light and power systems, g 





companies, railroads or trolleys, telephone or tele 
graph plants, or some branch of insurance, all inter 
ests should join in meeting the issue squarely and col 
lectively. 

Government monopoly of insurance now stands out 
as an advance guard of extreme radicalism. Business 
has come to realize that the present condition 
throughout the country is but a development of the 
earlier scheme of monopolistic State insurance. Men 
in all walks of life are now convinced that any pro 
posal to destroy personal initiative and confiscate the 
private dollar is a thrust at the vitals of our American 
form of government. To head off the calamity of State 
insurance demands much from insurance itself. It 
will not suffice that the business be carried on with 
indifference to the public demands, and unless changes 


are made and the wisdom and foresight of the leaders 
meet the needs of the public in a reasonable way, then 
extreme conditions through drastic legislation may be 
expected. Insurance is an industry which is dedicated 
completely to the service of the public, and is in little 


danger of receiving unfair treatment if it is prope 





understood by the public and the work of 





education along proper lines should be carried 


all insurance organizations. 
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Prompt Service 





The demand for an outlet for excess on Life Insurance 
Policies has been met by 


THE REINSURANCE LIFE GOMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, Iowa. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Full Coverage 








H. B. HAWLEY, President 





F D. HARSH, Secretary 








Officers of Two Life Companies 
Certain newly elected officers the Con- 
servative Life of South Bend, Ind., having been 


of 


confused in a recent article with those of the 
Conservative Life of Sioux City, Ia., we are 
presenting below the correct lists of officers 
of the two companies named: 

Conservative Life South Bend, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Dixon W. Place: vice-president, Gabriel 
R. Sumners: vice-president and general man- 


ager, Anselm S. Burkart; secretary, Wm. Mell; 


assistant secretary, E. C. Cook; treasurer, J. M. 
Stephenson; medical director, A. P. F. Gam- 
mack, M. D. John G. Yeagley was _ recently 
added to the board of directors. 


Ia.—President, 
Burton H. Saxton; vice-president, A, E. Wilder; 
P. treasurer, F, M. 


Conservative Life, Sioux City, 


secretary, J. Langstaff; 


Mortlock. 





Perfect Personal Protection 
The Combined 


Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 
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OFFICE 


HOME 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EDWARD H. BURKE, 


Vice-President and General Manager 











Dividends on Policies for 1920 

The 1920 dividend scale of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston has been announced in a 
letter to the field force of the company by the 
president, Roland O. Lamb, a copy of which is 
printed herewith. As a of the _ in- 
creased mortality due to the pandemic of in- 
fluenza and the war the company has modified 
its dividend rate so that it will represent a re- 
duction from the 1919 scale. Many of the com- 
panies issuing policies on the participating basis 
have already reduced their dividends, and it is 
anticipated that will shortly 
make a similar announcement. 


result 


several others 


Conditions of the present time warrant cau- 


tions procedure on the part of every business 
interest, and it is axiomatic that life insurance, 
“the safest business in the world,’’ should cur- 
tail its dividend payments in order that a pol- 
icyholders’ surplus be accumulated sufficient to 
meet the demand of any eventuality. To safe- 
guard the continuity of the high standard set by 


the life insurance companies it is more essential 


to guarantee the future protection of policy- 
holders than temporarily to lessen premium 
payments of high dividends from the accumu- 
lated funds, 


The great excess of payments for death claims caused 
by the influenza and the War, during 1918 and the 
first half of 1919, have made expedient a modification 
of the premium abatement scales for 1920, or the div- 
they generally, though inaccurately, 


idends, as are 


called. 

The distribution of surplus or dividend for the Ordi- 
nary and Intermediate Branch policies for 1920, while 
still substantial, the 
The schedule enclosed will show the dis- 
In the 
what 


will represent a reduction from 
1919 scale. 
tribution on certain principal plans and ages. 
Weekly Premium distribution 
ever can be made, but the present plan of mortuary 
continued for 1920 


so as to make all death payments equal in amount for 


Branch no cash 


additions in this branch will be 
each unit of premium. 

The degree of reduction in the surplus distribution 
the Branch 


suffered from excess payments from the epidemic and 


represents roughly extent to which each 
war claims, which totaled approximately six and one 


quarter million dollars greater than the normal death 
claim payments. 

War conditions have also increased taxes and many 
other expense® With the possibility of recurrence of 
the influenza and the uncertainty as to the future value 
of railroad bonds, the building up of surplus resources 
It is evident, however, that under 


the present scales of compensation 


seemins necessary. 
existing conditions 
to the workers in the institution must be at least main- 
tained at this time. 

The 
foreseen, 
by life insurance in this country. 


epidemic and the War could not have been 
The crisis was the most important ever met 


Thanks to the suf- 
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ficient surplus funds which had been accumulated by 
the Company for the protection of policyholders, the 
emergency has been successfully met, but the surplus 


should now be strengthened so as to provide for sim- 


ilar or other unforeseen contingencies. 
Hence the policyholders must temporarily be called 


upon for a somewhat higher net cost, as no doubt will 
be the more or less general effect in life insurance 
everywhere, as the result of these conditions, 
ROLAND 0. LAMB, 


Boston, Nov. 12, 1919. 


President, 


The dividend schedule referred to above fol- 

















lows: 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Year AGE aT ISSUE 
Policy 

Was ] ; 
Issued 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium $21.14 |$23.96 $27.63 $32.48 $39.02 '$47.99 
1901 3.50 4.00 4.70 5.65 6.95 | 8.65 
1902 3.45 | 3.90; 4.55 | 5.50] 6.70] 8.4 
1903 3.40 | 3.80) 4.45} 5.30! 6.50) 8. 
1904 3.35 | 3.70 | 4.30] 5.15] 6.35 | 7.99 
1905 3.25 | 3.65 | 4.20; 5.00; 6.10| 7.7 
1906 3.20] 3.55 | 4.10! 4.85 | 5.95| 7.45 
1907 3.15 | 3.50} 4.00} 4.75 | 5.75 | 7.95 
Premium 19.63 | 22.35 | 25.83 | 30.55 | 36.86 | 45.49 

| 
1908 2.30' 2.60 3.05; 3.65! 4.50! 5.75 
1909 2.30 | 2.55 | 2.95! 3.50] 4.30/ 5.50 
1910 2.20| 2.50; 2.85; 3.40] 4.15 | 5.30 
1911 2.20 | 2.45 | 2.75 | 3:26 | 4.007) Gam 
1912 2.15! 2.35; 2:70! 3.15 3.85 | 4.90 
1913 2.10} 2.30 | 2.60 | 3.05 | 3.70) 2% 
1914 2:05:| 2:80)} 2:56: | 2295 3.60 | 4.55 
1915 2.00 | 2.20| 2.50} 2.90} 3.45 | 4.35 
1916 2.00 | 2.15 | 2.45] 2.80; 3.35 | 4.16 
1917 1.00 | 2.15'| 2:35} 2:70) 3.20) 2a 
1918 1.90 | 2.05 | 2.30! 2.65 3.10 | 3.85 
1919 1.85} 2.05 | 2.25 | 2.55 3.00 | 3.70 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 

| | ] 
Premium 30.05 | 32.98 | 36.62 | 41.18 | 47.09 54.98 

| | | 
1901 4.60 5.05 | 7.30} 8.50 
1902 4.50 | 4.90 7.20 | 8.45 
1903 4.40 4.80 7.05 | 8.30 
1904 4.25! 4.70 6.85 | 8.15 
1905 4.15 | 4.55 6.70 8.00 
1906 4.05 | 4.45 6.55 | 7.80 
1907 3.95 | 4.30 6.35 | 7.60 
Premium | 28.55 | 31.37 44.92 52.48 
1908 3.10 3.40 5.10) 6.15 
1909 3.05 | 3.30 4.90 | 5.95 
1910 2.95; 3.20 4.75 | 5.75 
1911 2.85 | 3.10 4.55 | 5.55 
1912 2.80 | 3.05 4.40 | 5.35 
1913 2.70 | 2.95 4.25} 5.15 
1914 2.65 | 2.85 4.10 | 4.95 
1915 2.55 | 2.75 3.95 | 4.75 
1916 2.50 | 2.70 3.80 | 4.55 
1917 2.45 | 2.60 3.65 | 4.40 
1918 2.35 | 2.55 3.50 | 4.20 
1919 2.30 2.50 3.40 4.05 

| 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium 49.98 50.74 | 51.88 53.69 | 56.70 | 61.75 
1901 7.05 | 7.15 | 7.25 | 7.45 | 7.80] 8.56 
1902 6.85 | 6.95| 7.10; 7.35 | 7.75 | 8.45 
1903 6.60 | 6.70] 6.90 | 7.20] 7.65 | 8.40 
1904 6.40 6.50 6.70 7.00 7.55 | 8.35 
1905 6.20 6.35! 6.65! 6.85 | 7.40 | 8.25 
1906 6.05 6.15! 6.35; 6.70 | 7.25 | 8.15 
1907 5.80 5.95) 6.15 6.50} 7.05} 8.00 
Premium 48.48 49.13 | 50.14 9 51.77 | 54.53 | 59.26 
1908 4.90 5.00 5.35 5.80 | 6.56 
1909 4.70 4.80 5.15 | 5.60 | 6.35 
1910 4.55 4.60 5.00 | 5.40} 6.16 
1911 4.40 4.45 4.80 | 5.20] 5.9% 
912 4.25 4.30 4.65 | 5.05} 5.7% 
1913 4.10 4.15 4.45 | 4.85 | 5.90 
1914 3.95 4.00 4.30 | 4.7 5.35 
1915 3.80 | 3.85 4.15 | 4.50] 5.15 
1916 3.65 3.70 4.00 | 4.30 | 4.9 
1917 3.55 3.60 3.85 | 4.15 | 4.7 
1918 3.40. 3.45 3.70 | 4.00] 4.50 
1919 3.25 | 3.35 3.60 | 3.85 | 4.40 








—The Green Signal Club, the organization of the 
home State representatives of the Illinois Life, will 


hold its annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel I 


January 3. 
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5 50 
02 $47.99 
95 8.65 
70 | 8.45 
508.20 
.385 | 7.90 
10 | 7.70 
95 | 7.45 
7 | 7.25 
86 45.49 
50 | 5.75 
30 5.5 
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00 | 515 
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40 | 8.25 
.25 | 8.15 
05 | 8.00 

53 | 59.26 

80 | 6.55 
60 | 6.35 
40 | 6.15 
20 | 5.95 
05 | 5.75 
85 | 5.55 
70 | 5.35 
50 5.15 
.30 | 4.9 
15 | 4.3 
00 | 4.55 

4.40 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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Plea for Wai Risk Insurance 


A letter signed ‘“‘Ex-service’’ appeared re- 
cently in the Providence (R. I.) Sunday Journal, 
in which an interesting personal experience in 
war risk insurance is recounted. The letter 
says in part: 

It is estimated that of the 4,539,048 policies 
taken out under the War Risk Insurance Act 
some 3,948,000, or about eighty-seven per cent 
of the total, having been allowed to lapse since 
the signing of the armistice. 

It was natural this apparent dissatisfaction 
with the Government insurance should result. 
Soldiers knew, many from their own experience, 
and others from the stories told them by their 
‘buddies,’ that many allotments had gone un- 
paid, some allotments had been paid to the 
wrong persons. They experienced difficulty, 
after leaving the service, in obtaining informa- 
tion from the bureau. 

Much of this confusion was unavoidable in 
the hasty organization of the bureau during 
war time. It had to work with inexperienced 
clerks, for one thing. 

Personally, I found difficuliy several months 
ago in obtaining definite answers from the 
bureau in regard to my own insurance. But 
recently there has been a decided change for 
the better. Communications addressed to the 
bureau do receive attention, and difficulties are 
much more satisfactorily cleared up. 

The directorship of the bureau was changed 
in May, and under the present administration 
progress in handling the policies is already 
being made. 

It is idle to question the foundation on which 
this insurance rests. A Government policy is 
as good as a Government bond. And it is with- 
out question a cheaper policy than any which 
ean be offered by a private insurance corpora- 
tion. 

Men who have allowed their policies to lapse 
ought to give consideration to the Government’s 
offer of reinstatement upon the passing of a 
certified physical examination. 


Life Policies for Abstainers Only 

John D. Knapp, who secured an Illinois 
charter in February for the organization of 
the National Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has now completed the preliminary or- 
ganization work. He is preparing to sell $200,- 
000 of capital at $25 a share, with a par value 
of $10, the stock to be placed chiefly among total 
abstainers and those interested in temperance 
work. The stock subscription provides that 
thirty per cent can be used for promotion and 
organization expenses. Henry C. 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the Mer- 
chants National Fire of Chicago, is chairman 
of the organization committee, with Alonzo 
E, Wilson, who has been prominent as a tem- 
perance advocate, as secretary, and Dr. Stuart 
Johnstone as treasurer. The company will 
operate on the participating plan, having a 
special form of contract to mature as an endow- 
ment at the age of seventy. The company 
proposes to accept business only from total 
abstainers, and while the regular rate will be 
charged it claims that larger dividends will 
be possible because of its restrictions. 


Jones, 


Six States Investigate Continental Life 

The Continental Life of Salt Lake City is 
being examined by the insurance departments 
of Missouri. Kansas. Utah, Colorado. Montana 
and Wyoming. A merger has been arranged be- 
tween the Continental Life, the Pioneer Life 
of Kansas and the Globe Life of Missouri: 
John W. Cooper of Kansas City being presi- 
dent of all three companies. Creditors of the 
Utah National Underwriters Corporation have 
filed a protest with the Utah insurance depart- 
ment against the amalgamation and aeainst 
the proposed removal of the Continental Life 
from Salt Lake City. 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Imsurance in _ force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company, 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 
President 


S. B. Bradford, 
Sec’y=Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 











The Value of Insurance 
Tucked away in the pages of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is this paragraph, which, it seems, 
should be a frequent text for the life agent: 


The value of insurance as an institution can- 
not be measured by figures. No direct balance 
sheet of profit and loss can exhibit its utility. 

The distribution of property is changed, 
its sum is not increased. But the results in the 
social economy, the substitution of reasonable 
foresight and confidence for apprehension and 
the sense of hazard, the large elimination of 
chance from business and conduct, have a su- 
preme value. The direct contribution of insur- 
anee to civilization is made, not in visible 
wealth, but in the intangible and immeasurable 
forces of character on which civilization itself 
is founded. It has done more thon all 
gifts of impulsive charity to foster a sense of 
human brotherhood and of common interests. It 
has done more than all repressive legislation to 
destroy the gambling spirit. It is impossible 
to conceive of our civilization in its full vigor 
and progressive power without this principle 
which united the fundamental law of practical 
economy, that he best serves humanity who best 
serves himself, with the golden rule of religion, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


Public Life of Chicago Organizes 
Public Life of 
recently by 


The stockholders of the new 
Chicago completed organization 
the election of fifteen directors, who in turn 
chose the following officers: chairman of the 
Alfred Clover; 
vice-presidents, F. H. 


president, Louis Naro- 
wetz: Welsche, A. L. 
Linder, C. W. Kuhn and David Haines; secre- 
tary, J. W. Singleton; secretaries, 
L. L. Gardner, J. H. Blair, M. D.; cashier, M. 
B. Boggess. The Public Life will begin busi- 


board, 


assistant 


ness about January 1, with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000, and surplus of approximately $75,000, 
and will both industrial 


business upon the old line legal reserve plan. 


write ordinary and 
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He was a big, manly fellow—university 
industrious and am- 
He had signed contract to engage in 
the business of life underwriting, but had not 
One day he 
When we were alone, he 


very frankly stated his fears somewhat as fol- 


grad.—tine_ character, 


bitious. 


quite finished his other work. 
wanted to see me. 
lows: “I understand the business of life in- 
surance so far as book knowledge is concerned. 
| can talk it easily when I have a willing ear, 
and I helieve I can persuade men to think as 
[ do and give me their applications, but I am 
scared stiff at the idea of mixing with other 
[ am no mixer, and [ know that you 
There’s 


men. 
must mix to get the best results. 
shall fail.” 

Well, I looked him squarely in the face and 
said, “My son, there was a time when you 
All your life from 
There 
are things you can do to-day you could not do 
Why? 
a student—a learner—an observer—an experi- 


where | 


knew nothing to speak of. 
childhood up you have been learning. 


ten years ago. Well, because you are 


encer. [lave you lost your ability to learn? 
Have you reached the limit of your knowledge, 
inductive and deductive? No, sir! You are 
still a student of men and things. 
Your natural timidity will wear off as you 


Thursday 


get into the game and get a bloody nose or 
two. Some knocks and jolts will quash that 
aversion to other men. The clay in your gap. 
cass is as good as any other man can show, 
Why belittle it? Why make way for some 
little runt made of just common dirt? Pull 
yourself together—brace up against such jp. 
significant odds—think of the other fellow, he’s 
more scared than you are—get fear out of your 
system by speaking to and engaging other mep 
in conversation often—and Some day you wiff 
enjoy what now you think you dread. I know! 
I was the same way. But now I can approach 
strangers in a way that is born of confidence— 
canfidence in my company—my policy—my 
ability as a salesman—imyself. It can easily be 
learned—fear is a bugaboo.” 

When I had finished he grabbed my hand 
and said, “Splendid! Just what I wanted you 
to sav. Now watch me make the grade. From 
this time on my wine will be changed to a 
growl—and the uninsured chap must watch 
out.” 

Well, I’ll gamble on that boy. 

R. O. Tictos, 


Policyholder Brings Suit 


Henry Jacobs of St. Louis has brought suit 
against the Northwestern Mutual Life to re 
cover his share of the surplus claimed to be due 
on a policy issued in 1871. Mr. Jacobs was dis- 
satisfied with the settlement offered him and 
asks for an accounting to determine the exact 
sum due the policyholders, 








IN THE 


“Thrift Sunday”’ 


‘““Make a Will Day’”’ 


Workers are wanted! 








A CALL TO COOPERATE 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK PROGRAM 


To conserve and increase the 
Nation’s economic strength 
Saturday January 17th, 1920 


‘National Thrift Day or Bank Day’”’ 
(Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday) 


Sunday January 18th, 1920 


Monday, January 19th, 1920 
‘‘National Life Insurance Day”’ 


Tuesday, January 20th, 1920 
‘‘Own Your Own Home Day”’ 


Wednesday, January 21st, 1920 


Thursday, January 22nd, 1920 
‘Thrift in Industry Day’’ 
Friday, January 23rd, 1920 

‘“‘Family Budget Day’’ 

Saturday, January 24th, 1920 

‘‘Pay your Bills Promptly Day”’ 

You can help! 

Y.M.C. A. secretary in your community for informa- 

tion as to your local Thrift Week Program! 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 


Calt on the 








A Tower of Strength 


Back of every policy contract, assuring each Union | 
Central Policyholder the largest possible measure of } 
Service, Safety and Saving, towers the strength and | 
security of the Company, as attested by more than a 
half century of conspicuous success. : 

One of the outstanding factors in this success has 7 
been the wisdom of the Company’s founders in confining — 
its investments to carefully selected farm loans. These 
non-fluctuating investments, totaling 104,331 in number 7 
and aggregating $222,311,111.66 in amount, have con= 7 
tinuously earned—in times of war, as well as the piping } 
days of peace—the maximum interest returns. i: 
have also safeguarded the Company’s trust funds by the 7 
best security on earth—the Earth itself. 

For information address ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President © i 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





They 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, President 
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WHAT AN AGENT HEARD 


Mrs. O’Toole’s Experience Not Lost 
Upon Mrs. Grady 


HITTING THE PROSPECT ON PAY DAY 


Discovering the Supper Hour an Calling After- 
ward Is Also Good Diplomacy 

Late one afternoon as I was digging away 

in my garden patch the dulcet tones of Mrs. 

Grady, who assists by the day in the work of 

our little 

great crony, Mrs. O'Toole, was coming down 


household, caught my car. ter 
the street, and the two were soon engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

At first my eavesdropping was unintentional, 
but after a admit that I 
listened in shamelessly. The conversation ran 


few moments I'll 
something like this: 

“Vis,” said Mrs. O'Toole. “Yis, he came at 
me jist like that. 
uncertainty of human life?’ 


‘Do you realize, sez he, ‘the 
Then he wint on 
to tell me how many poor crathures—rest their 
souls—had died in this town the year past, 
and what would become of my childers if I 
Faith, 
and it was myself that was smelling the tube- 


wint next, and such like cheering talk. 
roses! Just then, as luck would have it, he 
had to stop for breath, so I got in a word. 
‘Young man,’ says I, ‘It’s so bad I'm feeling 
already Vl be tiliphoning for the ambulance 
immediate, but, Mary 
O'Toole that will be ridin’ in it alone. With 
that I histed my broom threatening like--1 
was after sweeping off the stoop—and took a 
step for’ard. The way that spalpeen backed 
down them steps was a caution, and, praise be, 
that was the last I seen of him.” 

“Good riddance,” said Mrs. Grady, with a 
laugh. 


belave me, it’s not 


FEELING Pretrry Goop 

“Troubles never come singular, though, as 
the old sayin’ goes,” resumed Mrs. O’Toole, 
“and it wasn’t many nights later when I seen 
another young feller climbing up my steps. 
This night I'd had my supper, and it being 
sayday at the shop an’ all, I was feeling pretty 
good. So I sez, ‘Good evening,’ as perlite as 
you plaze, and what do you think he says?” 
“You tell,” responded Mrs. Grady. “I 
with 


Wouldn’t put nothin’ past thim fellers 
somethin’ to sell.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. O’Toole, “his first 
‘Mrs. O'Toole, I’d like to 
bring you a check for $2500 on your sixtieth 
T looked at him a minit, thinking 


words to me was: 


birthday.’ 





Thin, 
just to humor him, I says, ‘All right, son, it’s 
welcome as the flowers in May you’d be; but 
It’s any evening I'll be home.’ 
He laughed at that, and thin says, ‘T see I'd 


how sorry | was for his poor mither. 


why wait? 


better explain a bit.’ 

“With that he handed me his card as nice 
as you plaze, and the readin’ on it was, ‘Mr. 
James Smith, representing the Utopian Life 
Insurance Company.’ 

“So thin he starts in to tell his story all 
about the wonderful policy which would be 
after payin’ me $2500 on the day I’m sixty. He 
talked real convincing about how nice it would 
be to have a bit of me own even if I was 
livin’ with the childers, and, faith, there was 
What’s 
more, if anything happens to me before I get 


sinse in what he sed, Mrs. Grady. 
to be sixty the childers will be after gettin’ 
the $2500. 
me with my swell job, 


Sure, it costs money, but look at 
-arning more to-day 
Well, I signed me 
name on the dotted line like he told me, and 


than ever my poor man did. 


it’s the truth I’m telling you, Mrs. Grady, whin 
I say that I'm looking forward to my sixtieth 
birthday, and it’s few womin that can be sayin’ 
as much, I’m thinkin’.” 


Pie Secr-\skep Question 


Then in response to a voice from down the 
street, Mrs. O’Toole “All 
Mary, It's coming T am immediate. 
mornin’ to you, Mrs. Grady.” With that she 
hustled off, leaving Mrs. Grady muttering to 


called out, right, 


Good 


herself, “Twenty-five hundred dollars! Did 
a body ever hear the like? Now why couldn't 
my Tim have one of thim things ?” 
“Why couldn’t he, indeed,” thought 1. 
may believe that it wasn’t long before I was 


You 
chatting with Mrs. Grady myself, trying, as 
diplomatically as possible, to post myself on 
various matters which I now saw as more im- 
pertant than ever before. For instance, I must 
surely find out on what day the pay envelope 
handed Mr. Grady. 
Then, too, I must discover the supper hour in 


was out to my friend, 
the Grady home, that I might not repeat the 
Llunder of the unfortunate youth who called 
down upon himself the righteous wrath of 
Mrs. O’Toole. 

Vl frankly admit that I picked up some ex 
tremely useful points on the value of a tactful 
from that snatch of homely con- 
times I thanked 


Mrs. O’Toole for the lessons learned from her 


approach 


versation, and many have 


vivid little story. Tact was underscored again 
in the list of qualities listed in my notebook 
as necessary to the success of a life insurance 
agent, 






SECTION 


METHOD IN COLLECTING 


Average Industrial Agent Wastes Far Too 
Much of His Time in Getting the 
Weekly Premiums 


There can be no doubt whatever but that the 
average man wastes himself, and wastes far too 
much of his time, in collecting. One does not 
Wish in any way to minimize the importance of 
ollecting, for, of course, it is the be-all and 
end-all of everything that an insurance man 
does. 

Many men who, though their collectible is not 
more than $60 or 
of the week in collecting it 
wide area in so doing. 


$65, spend the greater part 
and cover a very 
This is not 
profitable. An 
should grow week by week and month by month, 


necessary, 
and it is certainly not agency 
This growth must come in the way of new busi 
ness, and the more of this there is, and of good 
The 
more time that can be devoted to the securing 


quality, the greater will be the growth. 


of new business, the quicker and greater will 
the growth be. 
The 


little time for canvassing, for building up. He 


man who is always collecting has but 


is never free to tackle it wholeheartedly. He 
is fettered; he cannot give his whole mind and 


energy to it. But not so with the methodical 


man, the man who has organized his round, 
who works to a plan, who runs on well-thought- 
cut and properly organized lines. 

both 


cases 


k now 
both 


short of $70. He covers 


Let me cite two typical cases. I 


and can verify the statements in 


One man has a debit 
n wide area, he collects every day of the week 
except one Thursday in each month. His rat 
of progress is poor; he does not average more 
than three dollars increase per year, which can- 
not be considered at all commensurate with the 
possibilities of things. Yet he is always work- 
ing and always plodding at it. At the end of 
each week he can truly say that he has worked 
hard. But 


little out of it—not a reasonable return for his 


what is he doing? He is getting 
outlay of time and effort. 

The other man has a debit of $120. 
within a certain area; he wi!! not 
line. If a 
cannot exchange it he transfers it 


He keeps 
zo over his 
removes and if he 
He collects 
his $120 in less than thirty hours; his arrears 


boundary 


case 


aire low, and his rate of progress is splendid 
In the last five years his debit has increased by 
nearly $40. with a good amount of new ordinary. 
He attributes it largely to the fact that he keeps 
his collecting within a fixed time and area, and 
that he has so much time each week to devote 
which is canvassed 


to securing new business, 


for only in the area. He finds, too, that because 
of his concentration of effort he secures a better 
percentage of collections and lower arrears as 
a consequence, and this again enables him to 
make his increase all the greater, and to make 
it all the more quickly. 

This is a point that is well 
sideration. To many it would be a new lease of 


life if they cut themselves their 


worthy of con- 


away from 





db 


present unsatisfactory and unprofitable way of 
doing things and to set up a new and a better 
plan of operations. Time is money, and yet 
men will persist in tramping mile after mile 
and hour after hour from one call to another, 
forgetting that they get nothing for walking 
time, and that they are paid on collections only. 

Said the agent in question not long ago: 
“When I start out to collect I want to be han- 
dling money from the moment I begin to the 
moment that I finish.’”’ Certainly, for he makes 
a profit on all the money he handles. 

It is suggested to readers of these lines that 
they take this to heart, that they make ex- 
changes with others who are doing as they are 
doing—wasting both time and money—that if 
need be they use the transfer schedule and cut 
their loss, and that they concentrate in a given 
area and work it for all they and it are worth. 
If they do this they will soon be amazed by the 
results. It is worth trying.—The 
Mail. 
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Deutschland Ueber Alles Liquidating 
By HUBERT BAILEY 

The Insurance 
convened at Versailles for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the celebrated German company 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles’’ of Berlin. 

This company was organized to put into force 
the original scheme known as the policy of 
“Bisen und Blut.” 

This policy was devised by the eminent Ger- 
man actuary von Bismarck and was unanimous- 


Departments of Democracy 


ly adopted by the German nation in 1870. Its 
principal features were conquest of the world 
by military force, ruin of all business enter- 
prises except those of Germany, slavery of 
neighboring people and terrorism of the whole 
world. 

The Deutschland was composed of German 
royalists; its chief promoter was Bill Hohen- 
zollern and its general agents were Hinden- 
burg, von Tirpitz & Company. 

The main talking points of its policy were 
the points of bayonets and its canvassing lit- 
erature was poison gas. 

The Deutschland began business in 1914, and 
entered Belgium without leave or license. Its 
progress was quite rapid until the Departments 
of Democracy organized their forces throughout 
After four years of argument, 

high 
“Deutschland’’ proved vain, the company went 


the entire world. 


during which the pressure methods of 
broke, and is now being wound up at Paris. 

In the settlement twenty-five billions of the 
Deutschland’s reserves will be applied to pay 
the death claims and surrender charges of de- 
mocracy, and the Deutschland will be sent to 
oblivion as the most infamous promotion on 
record. 


Full-Time Broker Active at 85 
That life agency work furnishes 
excellent 


insurance 
opportunities for men of advanced 
years who are willing to work is shown by 
Charles H, Baker of the 
Chicago agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York. Mr. Civil 
War, and did not take up life insurance until 


the experience of 


3aker is a veteran of the 


he was sixty-four years old. He will be 
eighty-five next October, is a full-time broker 
and works full time. 
tional applications from present policyholders, 


times for $80,- 


He specializes on addi- 


having written one man nine 


e 


000; one man six times for $25,000; five men 


five times for $25,000, and fourteen men twice 


for $65,000. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Two Members Added to Company’s Medi- 
cal Staf_--Two New Agencies 
Opened 
The rapid growth of the company’s business 
has necessitated the addition of two mem- 
bers to the home office medical staff of the John 


Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Major 
Byam Hollings and Captain Roland A. Behr- 
man have been appointed to these positions. 


Drs. Hollings and Behrman will be officially 
known and addressed as Medical Inspectors. 

Innate aptitude for his vocation, highly de- 
veloped by study, action and good judgment, 
distinguishes Assistant Superintendent W. P. 
York II. This field 
executive has recently furnished the company 
three assistant superintendents, promoted from 
agents’ positions on his staff, to serve in other 


Sexton of New capable 


agencies, and in each case they are proving 
These are J, Shelly, assigned 
to service in the Jersey City agency in Janu- 
ary last; Irving Weil, to New York District V 
in March, and Maurice Weinberg to West New 
York in May. 

The first ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 


very successful. 


ant superintendents for the five months ended 
with May, 1919, are W. K. O’Connor, Boston; 
I. Levey, Brooklyn II; D. Nashzno, Brooklyn 
IV; O. Braun, New York IV; N. Moscovitz, 
Brooklyn I; H, Gray, Brooklyn II; F. J. Carr, 
Cambridge; E. Rose, New York V; A. H. Brahe, 
Brooklyn I; and G. F. Underhill, Brooklyn IV. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred weekly 
premium increase producers among the agents 
for the five months ended with May, 1919, are: 
E. H. Smith, Waltham; L. Berco, Brooklyn III; 
S. Josephs, Boston; G. Guarino, Boston; H. 
Horney, Brooklyn IV; F. Constantine, Newark; 
J. Zylawski, Holyoke; I. 
Ivn II; J. Buschini, Holyoke, and Max Rubin, 
Brooklyn IT. 

After spending twenty-five years in the Grant 
Building, Cambridge, the 
on May 24, 
Building, 580 


Morganstern, Brook- 


Cambridge agency, 
changed its offices to the Lisbon 
Massachusetts avenue, in that 
city. The new quarters cover nearly all of 
the top floor of the building, which is a mod- 
ern structure. 

The following have been promoted from the 
agency ranks to assistancies in the districts 
of their service: 


Ferdinand W. Reiman, Hartford, 

Walter Wunder, Paterson. 

James C. Hennessy, Chester. 

Owen J. Tuohey, Paterson (Hackensack). 

Thomas I), Gullen, Rochester. 

Clement L. Ellington, East St. Louis. 

Alessandro R. Serena, New Haven, 

Alonzo McCune, Pittsburgh I 

Fred Ziegler, Pittsburgh I. 

John B. MecCavett, Cincinnati, I. 

John J. Gavigan, Syracuse. 

Promoted and transferred. 

Edward Millier, from agent at Brooklyn IV 
to assistant at Elizabeth (Plainfield Det.); 
Cuthbert Courchesne, from agent to assistant- 
at-large, Woonsocket; Roy E. Sibley, from 
agent to application inspector and claim 
adjuster at St. Louis III; Max Solomon, from 
agent at Pittsburgh I to assistant superin- 
tendent at Pittsburgh III, and Samuel C. Car- 
vin, from agent at Pittsburgh I to assistant 
superintendent at Pittsburgh III. 

Other changes: 

Thomas P,. Feane, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Schenectady (Saratoga Springs), 
has returned in the same capacity. Harry C. 
Otte, from agent to assistant-at-large at Cin- 
cinnati I. Amos Buschbaum, formerly clerk at 
Baltimore, has returned as assistant cashier 
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at same agency. Charles B. O’Brien, for. 
merly clerk at Boston, has returned to same 
position. Joseph F. McLoughlin, formerly as- 
sistant claim adjuster at Long Island City, has 
returned to same position. Thomas W. McKen- 
non, formerly assistant cashier at Elizabeth, has 
returned in the same capacity at Newark, Kq- 
ward J. Carter, formerly clerk at New Haven 
has returned in the capacity of assistant cashier 
at same agency. Aaron Weinbert, formerly as- 
sistant at Salem, has returned in the capacity of 
assistant-at-large at Salem; Frank J. Brown 
from application inspector and claim adjuster 
at St. Louis III to cashier at E. St. Louis: 
Donald Bruce, formerly cashier at Staten JIs- 
land, has returned to same position; Frank 
A. Martini, formerly assistant at Yonkers (Mt. 
Vernon Det.), has returned as assistant at 
Yonkers, and Norbert L. Enders, formerly 
agent at Pittsburgh I, has returned as assistant 
at Pittsburgh I. A majority of these have re- 
cently returned from military service. 
Superintendent James C. Redfearn of the 
Haverhill District, who last month completed 
twenty-five years of service for the 
company, occupies an honored position in the 
roster of John Hancock agency chiefs. Begin- 
ning as an agent at Fall River in May, 1854, 
he soon proved his usefulness, in recognition 


valued 


of which he was advanced to an assistancy in 
November of the following year. He was pro- 
moted to his present position in December, 1905, 

Robert A. Ross, who for about twenty years, 
ending in the spring of 1910, was more or less 
identified with the service of this 
company, died suddenly on May 27, at his home 
in San Diego, Cal. 

The company announces the death recently 
of Dr, W.. J. Appointed an examiner 
for the company early in 1912, Dr. Green at the 
time of his decease was engaged in work for 
the Saratoga detached district of the Schenec- 


actively 


reen. 


tady agency. 

Alpha Ray Moore, of the Peoria agency, re- 
turned from France on May 25, was released 
from national service on June 9, and returned 
to the employment of the company on June 10. 
He enlisted as a private on December 11, 1917 
sailed for France, March 4, 1918, was made a 
corporal on May 1, and sergeant on June 1, 
1918. 

Commencing with the second half of the cur- 
rent year, the John Hancock will be _ repre- 
sented in the field with two additional agen- 
One of these will be at Stamford, Conn., 
which has heretofore been a part of the South 
Norwalk and will 


cies. 


include the de- 
tached assistancy of Portchester, N. Y., now 
reporting through the Yonkers agency. Super- 
Hughes, of South Norwalk, 
will be at the head of the new Stamford agency, 


agency, 


intendent John J, 


and his many successful years in this locality 
insure a promising future for the same. 

At Pittsburgh, the extensive territory cov- 
ered by the city and the excellent opportuni- 
ties offered for the development of the busi- 
ness have prompted the company to install a 
Pittsburgh III. 
For promotion to the position of superinten- 
dent of this district, Assistant Superinten- 
dent Edwin Acker of Pittsburgh I, will take 
over this superintendency. 


new agency, to be known as 


Hughes to 
Stamford makes necessary the appointment 0! 
a successor to him at South Norwalk. Super- 
Bailey, now of Waterbury. 
of the South Norwalk 
agency, and in his long-experienced hands we 


The transfer of Superintendent 


intendent John H. 
will become the head 


continue to 
from that field. 

Assistant Superintendent F, J. Carr of Cam- 
bridge has been selected as successor of Super- 
intendent Bailey at Waterbury. 


are convinced the company will 


enjoy satisfactory returns 


—_ 
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GETTING A START 


Five Points of Advice Given by the Old 
Stager to the Beginner 

The first steps taken, by most men break- 

ing into the insurance ‘‘game,’’ if the word is 

permissible, are those taken with faltering 

steps, the beginner making his way carefully 

over the rough ground he knows lies before 


i Just a word of advice to the novice. 
him. 
Admit you are a novice when it comes to 
matching wits with your prospect, for it is 
petter by far to do this than to bluff your 
way along, only to be stopped short by some 
hard-headed prospective customer. 

“Truth,” states Dr. Eliot, ‘is the new business 
yirtue,’ and this holds doubly good in the sale 
of insurance, for no matter how hard you try 
or what methods you use, truth will be found 
your best ally. Of course it is beyond human 
possibility for one experienced insurance man 
to tell another less experienced how to pro- 
ceed, If this were possible the business would 
become automatic and be robbed of more than 
half its glory. 

We do find, however, if certain principles are 
followed, also steps taken along sane lines, 
good results will follow. 

When asked, a noted and experienced insur- 
ance man stated, “If I were asked to give ad- 
vice to new men I think the follow:ng would 
be my choice.”” Reading over the lists of hints 
the reader will find this man’s selection ex- 
tremely valuable, even if they are so called 
adepts at the business and long in harness. 
Here is the list, judge for yourself: 

(a) Be a good listener. Thus you can get a 
full understanding of the prospect's likes and 
dislikes, which will better enable you to a 
good sales defense. 

(b) Study insurance trade journals and class 
publications, as the aid you can secure from a 
careful perusal will be of great value. 

(c) Keep yourself neat, dress as well as your 
means afford and, above all, cultivate charm 
of manner, remembering, as in the words of 
the late Elbert Hubbard, ‘‘we do business with 
our friends, our enemies will not trade with 
us.” 

(d) Do not argue: argument never did or 
never will land a policy, besides your prospect 
is not interested in your political or other 
views, 

(e) When success does come broaden out and 
don’t get a swelled head, treat your fellow 
men with kindness and do not frown down on 
the small policy. 

Of course there may be other things, but 
these will go a long way toward helping the 
novice along the path which leads to success. 

When we come to sum it all up, how difficult 
is the sale of insurance as far as well laid 
plans go! The builder, machinist and other 
skilled workers have plans to guide them. The 
insurance man must form his own plans, as 
no two prospects will yield to the same meihod 
of persuasion. 

Methods you found desirable with your last 
prospect will with the next be found utterly 
undesirable. And what lost you the sale of a 
large policy yesterday will cause a greater one 
to be closed to-day. It’s all a case of matching 
Wits, with the man who is able to think the 
quickest the winner. Of course after your 
eye teeth have been cut sales seem to come 
easier, but the prospects are of the same type, 
ho matter if you are new or old in experience. 

Investigation of Insurance Business 

For some reason, which does not appear upon 
the surface, a parliamentary committee has 
been appointed to investigate industrial insur- 
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ance in Great Britain. The appointment of this 
committee is not quite understandable, be- 
cause the extraordinary work done by the Pru- 
dential of England, the great industrial com- 
pany, during the past five years, has earned 
nothing but commendation from those who knew 
about it. And yet, on top of this, a committee 
is appointed to go into the whole subject. 

In addition to this another parliamentary 
committee has been appointed to investigate 
workmen’s compensation. Whether these two 
committees are an indication that the English 
companies are not to be left as free as they 
have in the past cannot be decided at this time. 
One thing probably we may be assured of, and 
that is a thorough investigation and report: 
the English are distinguished for that. It has 
been intimated that British labor interests feel 
that workmen’s compensation should be taken 
over by the State, while in regard to indus- 
trial insurance, the high cost which seems nec- 
essary in the conduct of this business is given 
as one reason for the investigation. But there 
must be bigger things back of both of the move- 
ments than are indicated on the surface. 


Industrial Policies Compared with 
Number of Deaths 
The Census Bureau at Washington has been 
publishing for a few years the number of deaths 
in certain cities of the United States. During 
the epidemic separate tables, in addition to 
the regular ones, were published in regard to 
the deaths from influenza and pneumonia. 
With the week ending June 14, 1919, a 
new feature has been added which is worthy 
the notice of all. It seems that the bureau has 
arranged to receive by telegraph from the in- 
dustrial insurance companies the number of 
deaths under their industrial policies. 
The results for week ending June 14, are: 


Policies tm {f0Prcee...cc ccc ccccseacs 39,337,515 
Number Of G0athsc ccs ccccecccavencve 7,991 
Number of deaths per 1000 policies 

in foree, annual rate,....<cesece 10.6 


The results for week ending June 21, are: 


Policies ink foreee cc. ccccvic ccc vetec 39,377,083 
INUMINGr Of COStNS. oi cc ccc nncecs 7,315 
Number of deaths per 1000 policies 

in foree, annual rate,.......... 9.4 


The Value of Being an Executive of One’s 
Self 


Perhaps the greatest hindrance in the devel- 
opment of salesmen in the life insurance pro- 
fession is the fact that because of the very na- 
ture of the business they perforce become their 
own executives, There is just about one man 
in a thousand who is capable of being an execu- 
tive, and it is no wonder then that when you 
apply the law of average to a group of sales- 
men that you find missing that very necessary 
requisite—the ability to suecessfully govern 
his own movements. 

Perhaps in no other way is that lack of ability 
to govern one’s self more pronounced, and 
shown more clearly than in a salesman’s value 
of time. Recently the question was asked of 
fifty of the leading producers of various com- 
panies in America, ‘“‘How much actual time 
did you work in securing the volume that you 
produced last year?’’ The replies merely bore 
out the above statement—‘Three hours a day.” 

True, the life insurance business is such a 
high tensioned-temperamental profession that 
men cannot work as constantly at it as the la- 
borer with pick and shovel, but each salesman 
can work at least six hours a day and no doubt 
if a poll of the life insurance salesmen of 
America was taken as to the actual time put 
in in selling life insurance, it probably would 
not average anywhere near the above number 
of hours. A man first proves he has executive 
ability when he recognizes the value of time.— 
Franklin Life Bulletin. 





Memory a Poor Guide to the Active Life 
Insurance Agent 

The man who puts trust in his memory is 
taking very serious risks, and will one day dis- 
cover, as many already have discovered, that 
it has played tricks with him, resulting in seri- 
ous loss, to say nothing of annoyance and other 
things that follow in its train. 

Back call book is as essential to an agent as 
ledger and day books to a business man. 

A case was noted recently where, about ten 
months ago, an agent had made a good ordinary 
branch prospect for a $5000 policy, premium 
about $350 annually. He saw the client several 
times about the time referred to, and it was 
eventually agreed that he should be seen again 
at the end of March or early in April of this 
year, his birthday being about the middle of 
\pril. He did not wish to be troubled further 
in the meantime, but the case was a safe and 
certain one, to all intents and purposes, and 
practically only needed to be put on paper 
when the time arrived. 

The end of March came, and the client was 
ready, but the agent did not turn up to see 
him, though he was expected daily, and as the 
date of the birthday approached the client 
began to wonder if he was coming, or if he 
was still in the business, as he had not seen 
him for some time past. One day over lunch 
he referred to the matter, and one of his 
friends, who had just been doing a little fur- 
ther business himself, mentioned it to his own 
agent, who went at once and secured the pro- 
posal and check. 

A few days later the original agent turned 
up, and to his dismay found that he was too 
late, and that the business had gone to an- 
other. He was inclined to suggest breach of 
faith on the part of the prospect. But he had 
not made a note of the dates and details; in 
fact, he did not use a back call book at all, 
Somehow or other he had got it in his mind 
that it was near the end of April that he had 
to go, and not near the end of March. His 
error, his lack of a back call book, and a sys- 
tem, had cost him a $350 premium and all that 
it stands for, both in the first and subsequent 
years of its existence. He went away a sad- 
der and, it is to be hoped, a wiser man. He 
had saved the price of a call book, but he had 
lost the price of a hundred or more. 

A back call book is as essential to an insur- 
ance man as a ledger and day book to the 
business man, a daily record of business done, 
of appointments made, of dates fixed for the 
future. It should be used in conjunction with 
his desk diary. It should be entered up each 
evening, and should be frequently gone over 
so that nothing be overlooked. 

Insurance men should try to realize more 
and more the dignity and importance of their 
calling. These are not the days of small things 
but of big ones. The agent is in business in 
a bigger way than ever before, he deals with 
more people; more is at stake; more passes 
through his hands; and it is of increasing im- 
portance that he should become more and 
more businesslike in his methods. 

It is strongly recommended to get back call 
books, and to use them, to keep them posted, to 
spend some time every day in entering them 
up, in entering up their diaries, and in mak- 
ing cross references and in bringing them 
thoroughly up to date. A dollar or so ex- 
pended each year will be ample as regards cost, 
and one hour each week will do the remainder 
—The Insurance Mail. 








OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 
*“Can’t Afford It” is a Poser, if True, 
Which It Nearly Always Is Not 


REPLY FREQUENTLY IN QUESTION FORM 
To Keep the Idea of a Man’s Dependents Before 
Him is to Dispose of Most of His “Reasons”’ 

Following are the most usual, together with 
a few unusual, objections made by the life 
insurance prospect, together with the tersest 
possible and most unanswerable reply to each: 

“T do not want anything that I have to die 
to get.” 

“My friend, did you ever stop to think that 
you will have to die to get to heaven?” 

“Tecan t afford 1c” 

“Tf with your earning power you cannot 
afford to pay the premium on a policy, what 
about the loved ones after you are taken away 
and your earnings cease?” 

“T got beaten once on a policy and _ that’s 
plenty.” 

“My friend, just because you think you 
were beaten once, is that any reason why you 
should visit punishment on your loved ones 
by beating them out of their bread and butter 
after you are taken away?” 

“Il can make more money by raising calves.” 

“Is it better to leave a bunch of hungry 
calves to be fed by a hungry wife than it is 


to leave $2000 in cash to feed the babies?” 


“T can do better by putting my money out at 
interest.” 

“It takes fifty dollars eighteen years to 
double itself at four per cent compound inter- 
est. Fifty dollars laid up in a life policy 
means forty times fifty dollars in spot cash if 
you die, and what assurance have you that 
you will live to lay up even fifty dollars in 
any other way?” 

“T will risk it.” 


“But, my dear man, you cannot ris| 


k it if 
you want to, It’s those who are dependent 
upon you that carry the risk. As long as you 
live and have your health you will care for 
your family. Put the risk onto a good life 
insurance company and not leave it on their 
shoulders to add to their burdens after your 
death.” 

“Tf I knew where the premiums were com- 
ing from I would take it.” 
“When your girl-wife put her hand in yours 
and said ‘‘yes” did you stop to figure out where 
every sack of flour was coming from? Not 
\nd yet she took the risk, and you 
But how about it 
if your strong arm fails and she is left alone? 
are acting quite 


much. 


made good, didn’t you? 


Honestly, do you think you 
square by her?” 

“Suppose the company busts.” 

“Not one old line life insurance company 
has failed since you were born.” 

“IT have made up my mind not to carry life 
insurance and I am a man that don't change 
his mind.” 
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“If Grant had not changed his mind we 
would have lost the war. If mistaken men 
never changed their minds, no sinner would 
ever be saved.” 

“lI am going to take up life insurance later, 
but am not ready yet.” 
‘Later’ may read ‘too Inte.” Life insurance is 
for every day, and every hour—every minute. 
The orphans’ homes are crowded with helpless 
little ones whose loving but mistaken fathers 
intended to protect them later. I am right 
here to help you to get ready to do it now.” 


“My wife won't let me insure.” 

“Tl have met several wives who argued 
against it, but I never met a widow who said 
anything against life insurance, did you?” 


“IT have plenty to leave my family, and there- 
fore do not need it.” 

“You are to be congratulated on your indus- 
try, thrift and good luck. But adversity may 
come through no mismanagement of your own, 
and your property disappear before you die. 
Suppose your physician told you that you or 
some member of your family had cancer of 
the stomach and you knew that meant many 
years of treatment, surgical operations and 
great expense. You would cheerfully spend 
the last dollar if necessary to save that one’s 
life, wouldn't you? In that case, with all your 
present wealth, you might die a pauper. You 
cannot die poor if you leave behind a good 
life policy, and by your own own confession 


you are able to carry a good big one.” 


“It do not propose to leave a lot of money 
for some other man to blow in.” 

“Do you prefer to leave your wife in such 
shape that she will be forced to marry some 
miserable scallawag in order to keep the chil- 
dren together, and compel her to live in hell 
the rest of her life? You never thought of 
that or you would not have said what you did, 


“IT have not the money at present, and will 
not go in debt.” 

“Buying life insurance is not going in debt. 
It is starting a bank account and adding the 
face of the policy to your assets. You are 
actually worth just that much more when 
your policy is issued,” 

“7 expect to live fifty years yet.” 

“T hope you may, for if you do you will be 
able to mature two life policies and establish an 
old age fund that will assure you every com- 
fort in your last days.” 

“My father carried insurance for thirty 
vears, and then the lodge busted and he lost 
every penny he had paid in.” 

“If your father was insured for thirty years 
before the lodge busted he had protection as 
long as the lodge lived and he had no kick 
coming. For all those years he was paying 
much less than his protection cost and that is 
just what busted the lodge. If he had taken 
an old line policy on the start, and not tried 
to get something for nothing, he would have 
had his policy paid up in twenty years or 
could have cashed it in and had the money to 
use. The same applies to you right now.” 
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“T must wait until I am out of debt.” 

“Who will pay your debts if you die? Don't 
you think you ought to carry enough life jn. 
surance to take care of these debts and give 
your wife at least an even start when she 
is left lone? It is bad enough to leave her 
penniless, but it is a crime to leave her loaded 
down with debts to add to her other respon. 
sthilities, 

“IT can save my money myself.” 

“Of course you can, and I am trying to shoy 
how you can do it to your own best advantage,” 


“My taxes are so high that I cannot pay out 
any money for other things. 

“Well, if you did not own property you 
would have no taxes to pay. But your life 
insurance propeity is the only property you 
own that you never have to pay taxes on.” 


‘But it costs too much. I can get protee- 
tion in a lodge for one-half what you charge,” 

“Any old line twenty-year endowment pol- 
icy, whether in a mutual or a stock company, 
is cheaper protection than you can get in 
any lodge on earth, and I will prove it to 
you right now. At your age, thirty-five, your 
premium is $43.80. When you have paid in 
four years, or $175.20, you are insured for the 
full face of the policy for fourteen years 
longer. That is, you have eighteen years of 
protection for $175.20, or $9.73 per year, which 
is cheaper than any lodge can furnish it, and 
besides, during the last fourteen years you 
paid nothing and therefore could not lapse or 
be suspended. These figures are on a non- 
participating policy. If you take a participat- 
ing policy the figures differ slightly, but the 
annual dividends come in to reduce the cost 
and the results are approximately the same. 
Who ever told you that lodge protection was 
cheaper than old line?” 


“Well, to tell you the truth I have no conf- 
dence in the statements made by life insurance 
agents.” 

“You do not need to have confidence in 
the agent in order to know what you are buy- 
ing. Read the policy yourself.” 

“Suppose the agent does not have a sampk 
policy for me to look at?” 

“Then tell him to get one; that you are 
‘sight unseen’ man. You may be absolutely 
certain that every old line company is all right 
and that their contracts will be kept to the 
letter, and if the agent does not carry a sample 
policy and produce it for your examination, 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that he is a liar and 1s 
trying to do you up. The policy is what you 
buy and you should read it for yourself.” 


“There is a big difference between the 
agent’s talk and the policies, I have «is 
covered.” 

“In that case you should profit by your dis 
covery. The policy will tell you the truth— 
the agent might not. If you bought a hors 
of a man whom you did not know and wit 
out looking at the horse, you would not squeal 
if you were skinned. But nobody could sé! 
you a horse that way. You ought to use 
good judgment in buying protection for yol 
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family as you would in buying an old horse. 
Your own good sense tells you that you ought 
to buy life insurance, and that same good sense 
will tell you the kind to buy. Use it.” 


“Tf I take a policy and die next week I leave 
g2000 and that is getting something for noth- 
ing. That is not right.” 

“Did you put up that kind of a speel when 
you got your wife? You were glad to get 
something for nothing that time, weren’t you? 
Now don't let your conscience cause you to 
die and leave that something with nothing.” 


“Suppose my wife dies first, who will get 
the money ?” 

“If you do not live to get it yourself it will 
go to your children, or if no children, then 
to your nearest relative.” 

“Suppose my wife runs away with an- 
other fellow.” 

“In that case, get a divorce and marry some 
woman who knows enough to stick to a good 
thing when she gets it; change the beneficiary 
to protect her, which can be done without cost, 
and keep up your policy.” 

“Suppose I do not want to get married 
again.” 

“In that case do not wait for a divorce, 
but change the beneficiary to the children, if 
there are any, otherwise to any relative.” 


“Suppose [| cannot pay the premium some 
year, then I would lose all I had paid in.” 

“Not by any means. When you have paid 
the third premium the policy will carry itself 
several years longer: after the fourth year, 
it runs still longer, and so on until the twen 
ticth year, when it is paid up for life.” 


“When will you be around again?” 

“The Lord only knows. The next time I meet 
you it may be in heaven. Or I may come again 
ina month and find you either under the sod, 
or you may have taken cold, contracted a 
cough or rheumatism and are not insurable 
and cannot get a policy at any price. You 
are a good risk now, and now is the time to 
take it.” 

“Has the company an agent here?” 
“Yes sir. [I am right here now.” 

“Well, | like your policy and will promise 
you that | will not take any insurance in any 
other company until I see you again.” 

“Do not make such a promise. [I am no 
robber.” 


“What do you mean by that? 

“Well, suppose I accepted such a promise 
and held you to it and you turned down all 
other agents and you were taken away by 
sickness or accident and left your family with 
ho money to go on, before I got around to 
Write you up, Don’t you see how I have 
helped to rob them by sucha promise? Let me 
Write you now. If you will not I want you to 
promise me that you will take insurance in 
some good company right away. You will 
never find a better company or a better con- 
tract than the one I offer you, but do not wait.” 


“Well, you go over and see my brother. If 
he takes it I will.” 
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“What has your brother to do with the pro- 
tection to your family? Did you wait for your 
brother to get married and then go after his 
wife’s sister, or pick out your wife for your- 
self? Do you consult him before you buy a 
new dress for your wife, or shoes for your 
children?” 

“No, but I respect his judgment in all mat- 
ters of business.” 

“That is good, but there are hundreds of 
men whose judgment your brother respects. 
Here is a list of policyholders in our company 
right in your own county, many of whom you 
know personally. Don’t you honestly think 
that the judgment displayed by such men as 
these is more valuable in any business matter 
than the judgment of any one man, even that 
of your brother?” 

“Are all these men insured in your com- 
pany 2?” 

“Yes, sir, Ring any of them up on the 
‘phone at my expense and ask them. Also ask 
them what they think about our company, and 
if they would advise you or anybody to insure 
with us.” 

“Tl carry my insurance with God above.” 

“Well, my good man, are you sure that you 
have it fully paid up so you cannot under any 
circumstances lapse the policy? I admit that 
the most important consideration for you and 
your loved ones is the certain salvation of 
your souls. But many a good Christian man 
has gone to his reward and, through a mis- 
tuken sense of trust, has left his wife so desti- 
tute that she could not keep the children to 
gether. These children were forced to drift 
away from home and her Christian intluence 
and became criminals, and in the end lost both 
hody and soul. 

“And this, too, because the father, in his 
mistaken ideas, failed to provide a competence 
God will not do 
God will 
not do anything for a man or his family that 


for them after his death. 
anything for them after his death. 


the man can do for himself. When you have 
done your full duty, to the uttermost, then, 
and only then, can you hold God responsible 
for the results. It is as much your Christian 
duty to leave your honie and family protected 
alter your death as it is to provide for their 
wants while you are alive. It may be that the 
eood Lord has set your place for you and 
you cannot seem to get above your present en- 
vironment and it takes nearly all your earn- 
ings to make and maintain a Christian home 
for the loved ones. In doing this, you are 
required to use great economy, and you are 
unable to amass an estate that will assure a 
continuance of the home after you are taken 
away. But the same good Lord has put it 
in the minds of men to provide such a condi- 
tion as often occurs, by life insurance. It is 
something which you can not only work for, 
hut pray for.” 

[The foregoing is a further instalment of 
a series to continue in the Industrial Section 
of THe Spectator. It is taken from a recently 
published work entitled “Objections and 
Answers,” by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known 


writer on insurance subjects. | 


BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 


Life Insurance Policies Often the Means 
of Lifting a Farm Mortgage 





OLD STOCK ARGUMENTS ARE THE BEST 


Fundamental Reason for the Existence of the Busi- 
ness is Its Offer of Protection for the Family 

The agent who works much in the country 
districts finds that many of the people have 
their farms encumbered by mortgages. The 
mortgage is the great obstacle between them 
and prosperity. Their one great aim and en- 
deavor is to save enough to pay off the encum- 
brance. 

In the town and cities the agent finds that 
many of the homes are burdened by a mort- 
gage, and here again the great problem, so far 
as financial matters are concerned, is to save 
enough from month to month to pay off grad- 
ually the principal of the mortgage. 

If the man with a mortgage on his farm or 
house were to die, his family would be left 
burdened with the mortgage, and obliged to 
keep up the payments of interest and principal. 
If it was difficult to make the payments when he 
was alive, it will be still more difficult to make 
them without his assistance. 

If the mortgagor in such a case were to in- 
sure his life for the amount of the mortgage 
by a 5,- 10,- 15- or 20-year endowment policy. 
he need only keep up the premiums under the 
policy from year to year, and at the end of the 
period the principal of the mortgage will be 
wiped out. More than that, if his death occurs, 
instead of leaving his family to carry the weight 
of the mortgage, he leaves them the insurance 
money to pay off the mortgage 

For example, if a man aged 30 has a $1000 
mortgage against him it would require, in addi- 
tion to interest, twenty annual payments of $50 
each in order to pay off the principal. But he 
can obtain a 20-year endowment, non-partici- 
pating, at an annual premium of only $43.75, and 
the payment of $43.75 yearly on the policy will 
pay off the mortgage at the end of twenty years 
or at the death of the mortgagor if he dies be- 
fore the twenty years have elapsed. 


BECAUSE IT PROTECTS ONRE’S FAMILY 

The arguments in favor of life insurance are 
numerous and some of them are novel. In par- 
ticular cases an agent who has tried all the 
stock arguments and failed sometimes succeeds 
in closing the application by a specially in- 
genious train of reasoning or an apt method of 
presentation which appeals to the mind or 
heart of the particular prospect whom he is can- 
vassing. But for every application that is won 
by such novel and ingenious methods, it is 
safe to say that there are a hundred closed by 
means of the old stock arguments in favor of 
life insurance; the oldest, best, most powerful, 
direct and convincing is the one which appears 
at the head of this article—‘‘because it pro- 
tects one’s family.” 

After all, this is the fundamental reason at 
the basis of life insurance. Life insurance may 
le a good investment, a provision for old age. 
a stimulus to thrift, an assistance in financial 
dificulty—but these things are incidental: the 
primary and fundamental explanation of and 
reason for life insurance is found in the pro- 
tection which it affords to the wives and chil- 
dren of those who insure their lives. There 
may be men who are so Selfish, sluggish or 








otherwise peculiarly constituted that they do 
not feel the force of the “Drotection” argument, 
and to such people the agent must present life 
insurance as an investment, a provision for 
old age, ete.; but with ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred it is the ‘protection’ argument that 
counts, The other reasons may assist them in 
coming to a decision, but the thought that 
mainly influences them is that of providing for 
their wives and families. 

It is important that the agent should realize 
this fact and not spend too much energy or 
time in emphasizing other arguments which are 
usually secondary. Given a man of average in- 
telligence and humanity with a family to sup- 
port and little or no life insurance—there you 
have a man who simply can’t resist your rea- 
soning. Point out to him that with a little 
self-denial on his part he can make a provision 
for his family which may mean to them all the 
difference between plenty and penury, between 
happiness and want; which may mean education 
to his children; which will relieve his mind of 
all uneasiness as to their financial welfare. 
Pin him down to these arguments—they are 
unanswerable. Don’t let him escape from the 
inevitable conclusion of your logic. Don’t let 
him evade the issue. Your reasoning is right, 
his own conscience bears witness that it is 
right and in the end he is bound to yield to the 
combined force of your reasoning and his own 


conscience. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

Towards the end of the year one date is 
uppermost in everybody's mind, and that date 
is Christmas, 

At that season of the year every man who is 
not a miser or a pauper will make some extra 
personal sacrifice in order to gladden his home 
with Christmas gifts. 

It is difficult to criticise where the motive is 
so generous. But the fact remains that not 
infrequently a father in his anxiety to see that 
the children’s stockings are well filled neglects 
considerations of far greater importance. 

If you were to die between this Christmas and 
the next would the children's stockings be as 
well filled next year? Is it not possible that 
they might lack not merely their accustomed 
Christmas gifts but also some of the very 
necessaries of life? 

Perhaps you carry no life insurance, or, more 
probably, the insurance that you carry is not 
sufficient to protect adequately your family. In 
that case, do you realize that your anxiety to 
render your family happy and comfortable now 
may react to their disadvantage some time 
hereafter? 

Would not your affection and care for your 
family be more truly shown if you made up 
your mind this Christmas that your family 
would henceforth be adequately protected, and, 
acting on that resolve, insure in a strong life 
insurance company? 

What better Christmas present could be con- 
ceived than a policy for a substantial sum in 
that company? That would be a gift of the 
most practical kind, based on generosity and 
kindness, banishing worry, anxiety and care. 


A MERE SUPPOSITION 
Suppose a friend of yours, a man of absolute 
honesty and ample means, should make you the 
following proposition: He offers to make over 
to you $1000, to be held by him in trust for you, 
and stipulates only that you shall pay interest 
upon the sum during your lifetime at the rate 
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of two per cent per annum. Beyond the yearly 
payment of interest at this ridiculously small 
rate, the transaction costs you nothing at all, 
and at your death he contracts to hand the 
whole amount over to your family. Would you 
aceept an offer of this kind? Of course you 
would. 

You won't get any friend of yours, however 
charitably disposed, to make such an offer; yet 
that is precisely what an insurance company 
would undertake to do, and is doing every day. 
It sets aside the whole amount for the benefit 
of your family and contracts to pay that 
amount over at your death. And under a whole 
life non-participating policy, assuming your age 
not to exceed thirty, you pay less than two 
per cent interest on the fund, and are never 
called upon to pay a cent of the principal. You 
may die after the contract has been only a few 
months in force, but the company carries out 
its agreement just the same, 

Or, suppose this same friend of yours were to 
make you a Slightly different offer. You pay a 
higher rate of interest, five per cent on the sum 
which he holds in trust for you. If you live 
twenty years, he agrees to pay over the whole 
sum to you, although you have paid only the 
interest upon it; or if you die during the 
twenty years, he will pay the money to your 
family. 

The last is another offer which you will 
never find any individual willing to make; nor 
would you be willing to make such an offer to 
anybody else. But that is exactly what the in- 
surance company offers you under a twenty- 
year endowment policy. You could not secure 
an advance of money at less than five per cent 
even on security of a first mortgage on your 
house; but the company will accept that rate, 
and will pay over the whole principal money 
at the end of twenty years or at your death 
if that happens first. 


MORE SUPPOSITIONS 

Suppose the Government should issue an 
edict that one thousand people of this country 
should be put to death during the next week, 
ihe name of every man (yours among the rest) 
to be written on separate pieces of paper, 
placed in a large receptacle and one thousand 
of the pieces drawn by lot. If you had the un- 
certainty of your fate brought vividly home to 
you by some such extraordinary event, you 
would perhaps listen to the arguments of the 
insurance agent, who urged you to insure your 
life. But why draw on our imaginations? The 
plain, unvarnished facts are solemn enough ot 
ihemselves. The truth is that there are thou- 
sands of persons who are being carried off by 
death every week through natural causes and 
in the ordinary course of events. Your chance 
of being one among those many is just as 
great as though your name were in the jar from 
which the lots were drawn. 

Suppose you were suddenly faced with a de- 
cree of banishment from your native land. You 
are given no time to settle your business af- 
fairs; you are forbidden to communicate with 
your family during your exile or to send them 
any means of support. That would be hard 
lines for your family no doubt, but no harder 
than it would be for them in case of your sud- 
den death. Is it worth your while and theirs to 
make provision for their wants in case of some 
such sudden catastrophe? If you think it is, 
the only logical or reasonable course for you 
is to insure your life, 

Think of the healthiest man of your age 


lhursday 


you know—a hardy, husky individual of long- 
lived stock, so well and strong that, as the 
saying is, you could not kill him with an axe, 
Would you enter into an agreement with that 
man, and secure it by mortgage on your prop- 
erty, by which you bind yourself to pay $10,- 
000 to his representatives in the event of his 
death, provided that he, during his lifetime, 
pays you $200 per year? We rather think you 
would not enter into such an agreement, under 
which you would have a good deal to lose, and 
not very much to gain. We venture the opin- 
ion that, in spite of his health and hardihood, 
you would not risk too much on his chances 
of escaping death, by accident or disease. Yet 
that is precisely the bargain which a life in- 
surance company is prepared to enter into with 
you. It is prepared to insure your life, even 
though you be not quite so robust as your 
healthy friend, and will pay your estate $10,000 
on your death, in return for an annual pre- 
mium of $200 while you live. That's the com- 
pany’s offer under its ordinary life, non-parti- 
cipating policy. 

Suppose the manager of your bank should 
take you into his private room the next time 
you call and buttonhole you with this offer on 
behalf of the institution which he represents. 
You are to deposit $500 a year during the next 
twenty years, if you live so long. The bank 
on its part will put $10,000 to your credit, and 
if you should die during the next twenty years 
it guarantees to allow your family to check out 
the whole $10,000, If you live for twenty years, 
you can draw out the $10,000 that you have de- 
posited, together with interest on your de- 
posits. That is the proposition which an insur- 
ance company submits to you under the name 
of a twenty-year endowment policy. 

ANOTHER WAY OF LOOKING AT IT 

A few years ago the papers recorded the case 
of a man who paid $225,000 to an insurance 
company for a life annuity and died within 
five months of the transactions. His heirs 
thereupon commenced suit to recover from 
the company the amount so paid. 

It no doubt would appear a great hardship to 
a family to see so much money paid out and 
yield no return. But the same thing in prin- 
ciple is occurring every day, and families suf- 
fer by it, and yet very often no attempt is made 
to prevent the mischance. Take the case of a 
man aged thirty who is earning $5000 a year. 
The capitalized value of his future earnings is 
$100,000. If he dies during the next twelve 
months his death will represent an absolute 
loss of $100,000 to his family. In other words, 
that man and his family may be looked upon 
as entitled to an annuity of $5000 as long as 
he lives, the present value of which is $100,000; 
and, if he dies, the annuity-payments cease im- 
mediately, involving a loss of $100,000. 

If that man had insured his life for a sub- 
stantial sum, the insurance would compensate 
his family for the money loss involved in the 
cutting short of his career. The economic 
value of a man’s life is often not realized; 
otherwise we should not so frequently see the 
anomaly of a man insuring his house and his 
goods against fire, his business against defalca- 
tions of clerks or accidents to employees, while 
he takes no measures to insure what is far 
more valuable to his business and his family— 
his earning power. 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section 0! 
THE SPECTATOR. It is taken from an excellent 


handbook entitled “Life Insurance and How to 
Write It,’”’ by J. M. Langstaff.) 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Marion P. Van Hook Celebrates 25th Year 
With Company—Other Old Guard 


Advancements 


Marion P. Van Hook, assistant superinten- 
dent Detroit 2, began his Prudential experi- 
ence twenty-five years ago on June 9, 1894, in 
the Chicago 1 district. In 1895 he became an 
assistant superintendent, and for the following 
fourteen years his efforts were centered in and 
around Chicago. In 1909 his work was transferred 
to Port Huron, Mich., and since 1913 he has 
filled his present position in Detroit 2. The 
doors of Class E of The Prudential Old Guard 
were thrown wide open in hearty welcome to 
another with a record of a quarter century of 
continuous service in the interests of his fel- 
lowmen. 

At a meeting of the Providence 2. staff, 
held last month Assistant Secretary William 
R. Konow presented to Agent John W, Dona- 
hue a Class D diamond locket and certificate 
signifying the completion of twenty years’ un- 
broken service with The Prudential. In pre- 
senting the Old Guard tokens, Mr. Konow paid 
tribute to Mr. Donahue for his long, faithful 
and efficient service. Mr. Donahue began as 
an agent in the Providence 1 district in 1899. 
He was located in Pawtucket, R. I., in 1900, and 
remained there until 1911, when h2 was at- 
tached to the Providence 2 district, and on 
October 4, 1915, he took charge of his present 
agency in Pawtaucket, a detached part of the 
field under John W. Boyle’s supervision. 

Fifteen years ago Robert Krentzman of the 
Boston 2 district commenced his Prudential 
campaign and his continuous march brings him 
to Class (, 

During the week of June 9, Agent W. A. 
Morris collected over 200 per cent of his debit 
in the New Albany, Ind., 


the advance payments to over $930, an increase 


district, and raised 


of more than $191. over the previous week's 
figures, and reduced the arrears to $16.84. 

Assistant Superintendent Renne Travis, lo- 
cated at Saugerties, N. Y., attached to the 
Kingston district, tendered a dinner last month 
to his staff, and a few other friends in celebra- 
tion of his entry into the twenty-first year of 
continuous service with The Prudential, Mr. 
Travis began as an agent at Ravena, N. Y., in 
1899. On June 28, 1915, he stepped up to the 
assistancy at Saugerties. 

Paterson, N. J., district has the distinction of 
including in its assistaney staff the leader of 
Division N in Industrial collection percentage 
for 1919, Superintendent C, J. Miller. 

Consistent good work brought promotion to 
Christopher G. 
Cooper, and on June 23 he became superinten- 
dent of the Chicago 10 district with an abun- 
dance of congratulations and very best wishes. 


Assistant Superintendent 


Mr, Cooper's experience in insurance matters 
began in 1910, and he was continuously in Chi- 
cago 5 up to the date of his last advance- 
ment. 

Chester A. Hughes was The Prudential super- 
intendent at Regina, Sask., up to December, 1917, 
When impaired health caused his resignation. 
He was able to resume the work in June of 
last year and filled an assistant superintendency 
in Winnipeg, Man. Now fully recovered, Mr. 
Hughes has returned to Regina as superinten- 
dent. 

Frederick W, Clayton, who has been in charge 
at Regina, has been transferred to the super- 
intendency of the Kingston, Ont., district, suc- 
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ceeding Superintendent John T. LeFever, who 
has been gone to the direction of affairs in 
the Dover, N. H., field. 


New Industrial Company in Iowa, the Re- 
public, Organizes 

A new insurance company, the only one in 
Iowa to handle industrial insurance exclusively, 
has been formed, with Des Moines for its head- 
quarters. It is known as the Republic Life 
Insurance Company, and C. S. Byrkit, deputy 
commissioner under B. F. Carroll, and later 
under John L, Bleakly, is its president and 
general manager. Other officers are as follows: 

Vice-president, Frank McDevitt; secretary, 
W. H. Johnson; treasurer, B. Frank Kauffman 
of the agency of Witmar & Kauffman; general 
counsel, C. W. Lyon, former assistant attor- 
ney-general; medical director, Dr. Frank 
Foulk, 

The plan contemplates an insurance concern 
to handle only industrial insurance with no 
policies over $250, the primary purpose being 
to pay doctors’ bills and funeral expenses. In 
a published statement President Byrkit states 
that the new company is in no sense a com- 
petitor of other life companies in the Iowa 
field. It occupies its own field, he says, paying 
doctors’ bills and funeral expenses and leav- 
ing the ordinary life insurance free in its 
own particular field. The Republic is being 
organized on mutual lines. 


Insurance Men Sell W. S. S. 


Local superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Life met at luncheon a short time ago, at the 
Morrison hotel, Chicago, to discuss plans for 
assisting the Government in War Savings 
Stamps campaign. The agents of the Metro- 
politan Life sold more savings stamps last 
year than any other one organization, but at 
the beginning of the year were requested by the 
Government to cease their activities, as the 
Government had turned the matter over to paid 
employees. The company also notified the 
agents that because of the action of the Gov- 
ernment they were no longer required by the 
company to co-operate in the campaign, but 
that individually they could do so if they de- 
sired. The Chicago committee in charge of the 
Thrift Stamps campaign has now formally 
asked the Metropolitan agents to resume their 
activities and the invitation has been accepted. 

Unity of Purpose Vital to Success 

From observation and experience I consider 
suecess attributable greatiy to unity of pur- 
pose, 

“Be the task great or small do it well or not 
at all,’”’ has always impressed me as a good 
motto. 

Many men of ability and unlimited energy 
have gone down to failure both at large and 
small jobs through lack of concentration—that 
is to say, dividing their time and qualifications 
among too many tasks, or trying to serve too 
many masters. On the other hand, many men 
of limited qualifications, both in energy and 
ability, have become highly successful, by driv- 
ing all their force through one channel for one 
purpose, thereby utilizing all of the force and 
permitting none to be misspent. 

A one-pound shell may be fired at a given 
object with telling effect, but two pounds of 
buck shot fired at the same object would lack 
very much in effeet upon the given spot and 
requiring twice the propelling force to move it. 
Have an objective in life, and during every 
hour in the day direct all of your force to that 
end. Do not be misled by the attractive 
scenes by the wayside, but make sure you are 
right, then go ahead.—J. W. Fay. of The Pru- 
dential, Detroit, Mich. 


WITH THE METROPOLITAN 


Three Superintendents Celebrate Twenty- 
five Years of Service with the 
Company 
Three superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Life celebrated last month their quarter-cen- 
tury with the company. These were Michael H. 
Keenan of the Dorchester, Mass., district: 
Seminole M. Power of the Narragansett, R. I., 
district, and Frank S. Benninghoff of the Stam- 
ford, Conn., district. President Fiske, Second 
Vice-President Ayres and Third Vice-Presi- 
dents Cox and Kavanagh were present at all 
three of the dinners given in honor of these 
occasions, and in each instance President Fiske 
detailed the business record of the guest of 
the evening in proposing the latter’s health 
Following are some recent promotions to 

agent unattached: 


William H. Pringle, a Hamilton, Can., man, 
with substantial ordinary, who put up over $11 
industrial increase for the first quarter of 
1919, 

Harry N. Martin, Malden, Mass.,.who ceased 
not until he had covered about $66,000 ordinary 
and $40.50 industrial increase, and who is mov- 
ing along 1919 at a similar pace. 

Arthur E. Russell, a Syracuse representative 
who made a little over $31 increase and placed 
$42,500 last year, during his first thirty-eight 
weeks in the service, and who is maintaining 
a highly satisfactory rate of progress. 

Julius H. Luboff, whose first calendar geur, 
1915, gave him a little over $20 industrial with 
about $36,000 ordinary, followed by $34,000 and 
again about $34,000 for 1916 and 1917, accom- 
panied by an average of over one-half a dollar 
a week industrial increase, leading up natur- 
ally to $32.67 increase topped off by $60,000 
ordinary last year. 

Robert S. Newton, Providence, R. I., who 
achieved nearly $10 increase and about $20,000 
ordinary in sixteen weeks. 

William Skolnick, Yale, at the conelusion of 
the first quarter who exceeded his entire ordi- 
nary score, $57,741 for 1918, his figure being 
$59,950, which he pushed to practically $70,000 
at the conclusion of April, simultaneously build- 
ing up a big industrial record, 

Abraham B. Goldberg, Fairmount, Pa., who 
against nearly $40,000 last year, covered $41,- 
0C0 in the first quarter 1919, accompanied by 
excellent industrial. 

Philip H. Mason, superintendent at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has been transferred to Norfolk, 
Va., as superintendent there. He started with 
the company at Richmend seven years ago, and 
was sent to Wilmington from that city. 


Following is the relative standing of leading 
agents and agents unattached in the country at 
large in paid-for ordinary business for the year 
to and including the week of May 26, 1919: 


Agent District 
1 Dunkleman, Gabriel........ South Shore, III. 
2 Goldberg, Levy.......... San Francisco, Cal 
+ BDIiCHEO, We Boe. cca cn cece: Binghamton, N. Y. 
GINSON MES Lede tacdece taecse Youngstown, Ohio 
5 Whiteman, Benjamin.......... Savannah, Ga. 
6 Lipkovitz, Joseph.......... Bridgeport, Conn. 
7 Olejniczak, J. F..... iccevee se moere, IN. ¥. 
S ASP NW a oo ccc kad ce awnss Johnston, Pa. 
S Bada, Charles... ek ceases St. Clair, Mich. 
10 Feldman, Frank............ Wolverine, Mich. 
BN Sivause: MW. Banc wes cesioics Cadillac, Mich. 
12 Paap. DOUG. ooo eiiecccosews Bridgeport, Conn. 


E. O. Wieters is Assistant Secretary 

President Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, announces 
that the board of directors has appointed Ed 
ward O. Wieters, for thirty-two years in the 
service of the company and for some years 
past manager of the claim and investigation 
division, an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 
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The Hustler’s Harvest Time 


If anyone has told you that the months of 
July and August are not good months in which 
to sell life insurance, don’t you believe it, for 
it is not true. 

The only reason life insurance companies do 
not write more business during these months 
than during any other is simply because the 
average man-behind-the-ratebook does not like 
the idea of working under a sweltering sun 
and when he is not working he cannot pro- 
duce results. 

There are many reasons why July and Aug- 
ust should be the very best months of the 
whole year for insurance, 

First—Those who have money invested in 
bonds, stocks and mortgages receive during 
July the dividends or semi-annual interest on 
their investments. July is one of the greatest 
dividend-distribution months of the whole year. 

Second—The merchant takes this month his 
semi-annual inventory. It he has made money 
during the past six months—and he surely 
has—he is inclined to invest some of his earn- 
ings in life insurance. If he has lost money 
he has all the more need to increase his line 
of insurance, in order that he may assure to 
his family a solvent estate should he be sud- 
denly called by death. 

Third—The farmer is just now entering upon 
the most optimistic period of his whole year. 
His broad lands are groaning under the bur- 
den of growing grain, and he is already be- 
ginning to calculate his profits. He has time 
during July and August to discuss the matter 
of protection for his family and the rippling 
wheat and corn fields seatter inability-to-pay- 
the-premiums thoughts from his mind. He 
is waiting for the insurance man and he has 
the time to talk with him. 

Fourth—The salaried employee is now en- 
joying the summer dullness of his boss's busi- 
ness, resting from his hard spring labors and 
recuperating for a busy fall. He has time on 
his hands which neither he nor his employer 
begrudges to the insurance man, and his sal- 
ary is going on just the same as it will be in 
the fall, when he will be too busy to give you 
a hearing: and 

Fifth—The great majority of your competi- 
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tors are idling, because it is too hot to work. 

July and August. Ye Gods! Elysian fields 
overflowing with opportunity and money for 
the wide-awake hustling insurance man. All 
that is required to make a record is work. 
Work means sacrifice of comfort. Sacrifice of 
comfort means suecess.—-I}linois Life Bulletin. 


Years No Bar to Usefulness 


Time was when men and women who had 
reached middle life were looked upon as ‘old 
people.”’ They donned the garb of the aged, 
and, generally speaking, settled themselves to 
an existence of inaction. Naturally this slug- 
gishness impaired their faculties, and their in- 
ertia doubtless made life seem a burden to 
themselves, as well as to those about them. 
Not so in the present. The half century mark 
has ceased to proclaim the end of all activities 
for the human race,-—rather, it finds men and 
women in the hey-day of achievement with 
determination to hold fast to present attain- 
ments and with ambition undaunted by the pas- 
sage of years for future victories. No man, 
therefore, need feel discouraged because he is 
approaching or has passed the ‘‘dividing line”’ 
between youth and old age. After all, ‘‘one 
is only as old as his arteries’? and with right 
habits of living, their elasticity may be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Intelligent physical and mental exercise pro- 
long youth, and keep the human machine in a 
condition fit to cope with the exigencies of 
everyday life. It is only the person who al- 
lows himself to become slack; who permits en- 
thusiasm and ambition to die; who makes no 
effort to maintain interest in the affairs of his 
community or the world at large; who ceases 
to be a vital part of the important movements 
of the day; who stops work,—that is old. 

By yielding to inaction, a man’s growth is 
stunted and finally killed. He becomes a 
slacker and shows the white feather. Only by 
“enduring to the end’’ can man reach the high- 
est individual development of which the hu- 
man being with its wonderful innate powers 
is capable, and thus contribute in the greatest 
degree possible to the bettterment of the race, 
—which is the universal task of mankind.— 
Franklin Life Bulletin, 


Thursday 


A Silly Excuse 

‘I've got to die to win,” he said, 
So put the agent off; 

The agent noted at the time 
Ile had a hectic cough. 

kre long the “fellow” passed away, 
llis wife left penniless, 

And, as too often is the case, 
Came sorrow and distress. 


Insurance is a winning game 
Whether one lives or dies, 


The money paid in premiums 


Is not a sacrifice. 


‘Tis so much money, if he lives, 


Just laid away, not lost, 


‘Twill brighten up some rainy day 


And at a trivial cost. 


But should he dic, we must admit 
*Tis best to “die to win,” 

Rather than “die and lose” and have 
Domestic woe begin. 

A man who has a warn, true heart 
Should never hesitate 


To keep protected those he loves 


Your 
tions ¢ 


Against some cruel fate. 


—AUGUSTUS ‘TREADWELL. 


The Handy Guide 
Handy Guide to premium rates, applica- 
ind policies is a valuable asset in the 


possession of an agent, and we would not be 


withou 
Cowan, 


t them for twice their cost.—-James M. 
Aurora, III. 





out Illinois. 


Our System: 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 
> 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 


months. 
Apply, 


and work for the Globe. 


431 S., Dearborn St., 





industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
H Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. | 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. 4 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- | 
J This year for the first six | 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 
Chicago, III. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 








THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J, LAWRENCE CLARK, President 
J. C. MAGINNIS, Vice-President—Gen. Mgr. 


LINE Stock Life Insurance 


JOS. H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
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ET A BINDER FoR youR SPECTATOR. 


No'systematic reader of a technical journal like THE SPECTATOR, 
| should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing 
| away the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future ref- 
Prominent company managers and other underwriters who 
keep THE SPECTATOR on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. 

Send $1.50 to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome 
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gilt inscription of the name of the journal. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 





Life Insurance ‘Transactions Frequently 
Facilitated by Utilizing the Effect 
of Heart-Throbs 





INVESTMENT AS A MEMORIAL 





Two Thousand Dollars in an Income Poliey is at 
Least as Good as that Amount Spent 
on a Tombstone 
By A Western AGENT 

I infer that a life insurance transaction in 
which human interest played a part may profit- 
ably he made the basis of an article, and I will 
try to describe a case which contains features 
that should appeal to all red blooded men and 
women, 

In my tield lives a mechanic who is also a 
Socialist. lor convenience in telling the story 
{ will assume that his surname is identical 
with the trade he follows. At the time I in- 
tervened in his affairs, John Carpenter might 
have been capable of earning two dollars and 
ahalf a day. Ilis income was so small, or his 
range of vision so limited, that his total pro- 


tection amounted to $250, 


Ilowever, John is 
the father of son who inherited something 
like ten thousand a year from his mother. 
When Mrs. Carpenter passed on she ar- 
ranged that her husband should be euardian 
of the hoy and executor of her will. I pointed 
out to the father that he could make no better 
investment of the funds in his charge than to 
msure his life for $1o,oco and make the policy 
payable to the minor. 

Mr. Carpenter did not receive iy stiggestion 
with a burst of enthusiasm. His attitude was 
characteristic, | should say, of a Socialist, a 
mechanic and a man earning two dollars and a 
half a day. Realizing that the prospect and 
| were not approaching a climax with great 
rapidity, | decided to apply a little human in- 
terest to the situation. All humans enjoy 
motion, John is almost human, and I invited 
him to test the efficiency of my car for a 
while. 

SUSCEPTIBLE TO TREATMENT 

John proved to be susceptible, and we cov- 
ered space for half an hour or more. Pre- 
sently we drew near a cemetery. I do not 
know why a graveyard is of almost universal 
appeal unless it is because it is such a com- 
forting reminder that our successful competi- 
tor’s career must terminate some time, but 
somehow most persons have a weakness for 
looking at tombstones, reading epitaphs and 
sighing over little mounds of earth. Recalling 
this somewhat morbid item in the human 


makeup, I turned into the silent city with 
John Carpenter, and we proceeded slowly 
through the winding roads. In a moment we 
came to a monument which was conspicuous 
At John’s request | 
brought the car to a stop, and we surveyed 


for its size and beauty. 


the costly pile. “To the memory of Mary 
Carpenter,” was carved on a granite column. 

“Tf you will pardon curiosity about such a 
delicate matter,” I remarked at length, “'! 
should like to inquire who erected this monu- 
ment.” 

John Carpenter did not resent the question, 
but replied, “The boy wanted to put it up for 
his mother, and the court said it would be 
proper to pay for it out of the estate.” 

“There is a good deal of money in this 
stone,’ I went on. “What do you think of 
that kind of an investment?” 

John pondered the subject a moment and 
said: “I’m not strong on shows as a rule, but 
the boy could afford it, and I was glad to see 
that he wanted to remember his mother.” 

The prospect had now supplied me with the 
cue I had been looking for, and I promptly 
applied some more human interest. “You 
approved of your son’s spending two thousand 
dollars to remember his mother although he will 
not profit by the investment except in a senti- 
mental way. If you permit him to carry 
$10,0co of insurance on your life it may not 
only serve to remind him of you in a graceful 
way, but may also be profitable in a financial 
sense. Perhaps the time will come when he 
will wish to pay a tribute to his father’s 
memory.” 

John’s human interest succumbed to this 
attack. 
plied, “you may write my application.” 


“If the judge will approve.” he re- 


“Let’s write it subject to the approval of 
the judge,” I suggested. 

John offered no objection to the amendment, 
and in the shadow of that stone we made an 


arrangement for another kind of memorial. 


AN Executor’s OPpINnion 

The policy was issued, and John Carpenter 
and I found it necessary to interview Frank 
Robinson, co-executor of Mary Carpenter's 
will, and a representative of the Blank Life. 
I had gone to school with Frank, and had 
joined him in many youthful escapades, but 
| approached him somewhat uneasily. If his 
professional instincts were aroused he might 
be tempted to spoil my transaction, so I at- 
tacked him along the line of his human in- 
terest. I reminded him of the time that we 
dug around a great boulder, as boys, in the 
hope of finding buried treasure. Ile entered 
heartily into the reminiscence, and gradually 


| unfolded the object of our call. When I 
had induced a mellow mood I told Frank 
that John Carpenter and I had recently viewed 
a beautiful stone in the local cemetery which 
an affectionate boy had erected to the mem- 
ory of a dead mother, and it had occurred to 
us that an equally beautiful memorial could be 
made in another way. Then I exhibited the 
life insurance policy, and asked Frank if the 
time might not come when the son would look 
upon it as gratefully and reverently as he 
would a pile of granite. As a good insurance 
man Frank was compelled to support my argu- 
ment, and in a few minutes his approval as 
co-executor was won. 

The probate judge’s term was almost at an 
end, and it happened that he was preparing 
to take up life insurance as a side line as soon 

f the 
judge’s intentions, although I had not dis- 


as he left office. I had an inkling « 


cussed the matter with him. Once more I 
brought human interest into play. I rehearsed 
the story from beginning to end. I dwelt upon 
young Carpenter's fine monument, the noble- 
ness of his feelings, and the emotion his con- 
duct had inspired in Frank Robinson, John 
Carpenter and myself. I urged that a youth 
of such exceptional character should be per- 
mitted to arrange for a fitting memorial to 
his father. I begged the judge to consider 
that nothing in wood or stone can excel a life 
insurance policy as a visible reminder of love 
and affection. I did not neglect to point out 
that a policy is a high-grade investment and 
entirely above criticism as a financial trans- 
action, but it seemed to me that, from first to 
last, human interest was the line of- least re- 
sistance, and I followed it. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the judge responded to the 
appeal, and that if John Carpenter were called 
to his reward to-morrow the son might endow 
a college or build a hospital in memory of his 
father at a very slight reduction of his original 


inheritance. 


Use Your Eyes 

Make it an invariable rule that at no time 
while you are in close conversation with a 
prospect shall he raise his eyes toward you 
and not meet your eves looking squarely and 
frankly into his own. The human eye is the 
chief conductor of thought from brain to 
Let your whole thought be centered 
upon your desire to impress the theme upon 


brain. 


his mind, and use your eyes steadily and in- 
tently, as well as your voice. Never let him 
fail to meet your eye. A shifting eye that 
fails or quails is a worse handicap in our 
business than a broken jaw 
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INSURANCE AND SHOES 
Selling the One and Selling the Other 
Call the Same Talents into Play 
POLICIES TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 





Selection Frequently Has to Be Made by Sales- 
man for the Prospect or Customer 

BY A SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT. 

When I was in my teens I worked in my 
spare time in a shoe store. The store was 
one of the multiple kind, and the manager 
being an casy-going individual, frequently left 
me in charge of the shop whilst he enjoyed his 
pipe and newspaper. 

I have often thought that my experiences as 
salesman at that time have been of great as- 
sistance to me in life insurance business, for 
after all there are the same elements required 
for the sale of shoes as the sale of life insur- 
ance policies, 

When I began to attempt to sell shoes, I 
was most polite and exceedingly obliging. I 
would frequently show a prospective customer 
a dozen pairs, only to find that as often as 


not my customer would walk out without effect- 








ing a purchase. 

I knew there was something wrong, and 
somchow felt that I was at fault. I found that 
in most cases the customers came into the 
store with a very vague idea of what they 
really wanted, and I discovered that the way 
to sell shoes was to select for the people 
what I wanted to sell, giving, of course, value 
for money every time. 

I found that a judicious remark such as “That 
pair fits you splendidly,’ “‘This is the only 
pair we have left,” ‘‘This pair only came in 
yesterday,” “This pair is exceptionally well 
made,” or some such similar remark, would 
effect a sale. In short, I found that I had to 
make up the mind of the customer to purchase 
my shoes, and the only way to effect this was 
by exercising the art of selection myself and 
not leave it to the customer, 

I soon found that by adopting this method 
I could sell a great deal more shoes, and at 
less trouble to myself. 


Now I submit that herein lies the secret of 


the success of most of our brilliant men in 
the profession of life insurance. 

The successful man does not leave a pros- 
pectus and promise to call again. If he does 


he finds either that the prospectus has not 
been opened, or that the prospect is simply 


bewildered with the figures. 


The unsuccessful agent to-day sells life in- 
surance like the milkman sells milk. Now 
there is only one kind of milk, and conse- 
quently a man cannot go wrong in selling milk; 
but in our business there are so many schemes 


that there is any amount of room for a man 
to exercise his brain power. We have not only 
a policy for each household, but a policy for 
each member of the family. 

Only a. few weeks ago one of my agents had 
a claim in. When I paid him the money (know- 
ing the claimant) I ventured to remark that he 
would have no difficulty in covering the busi- 
ness, 

A few days afterwards I saw the agent, who 
said he could not get the claim covered. I 
found that the following conversation had 
transpired between agent and claimant: 

Agent: “Well, I suppose you will make this 


claim good?” 
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Claimant: ‘‘What do you mean by making 
the claim good?” 

Agent: ‘Well, you know, my book goes down 
when I have a claim, and I am expected to 
keep it up.” 

Claimant: ‘Well, I can’t help that, and really 
I am paying as much as I can afford. Can’t 
think of doing any more life insurance.”’ 

Could anyone imagine a more stupid method 
of canvassing? 

I mentioned the case to his assistant, who 
took the matter in hand. He first examined 
the agent’s collection book and life register, 
and finding the claimant’s children were only 
insured for a few cents weekly, visited the 
claimant and addressed him as follows: 

“Good morning, Mr. B., I am from the Pro- 
gressive. We paid you a claim the other day, 
and I find on examining the life register that 
neither of your two children hold one of our 
“Beatall Monthly Endowment Policies,” etce., 
ete.—with the result that without any trouble 
he came away with $4 monthly new premiums! 

The funny thing about it was, however, that 
the agent seemed annoyed because the assist- 
ant had been successful in booking business 
with up-to-date methods when his superior (!) 
old-time methods had proved unavailing. 

I remember very many years ago being out 
canvassing with a man who was a veteran in 
the business. We were canvassing a_police- 
man, and after spending a long time at it the 
policeman wound up by saying: 

“No, I won't do any more until I am made 
sergeant.’”’ 

He said it in such a decided way that I 
picked up my hat and prepared to go. Not 
so my wily friend. He merely opened his pros- 
pectus, and in his calm, deliberate way said: 
“We have a policy here, which we usually sell 
to police sergeants, but if you would like one 
I shall be pleased to submit your name for 
one.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ chipped in the wife, ‘‘do have a 
sergeant’s policy.” 

To my astonishment he filled in a proposal 
for $250 at once, 

Some seven or eight years ago I visited a 
man with an agent, and the prospect, who was 
well known to me, opened fire as follows: 

“Now, Mr. W., it is no use coming to see 
me; both my wife and myself are fully insured, 
and I have neither inclination nor money to 
waste on any further proposals for insur-ince. 

I replied, “I am fully aware that both you and 
your wife are fully insured, but my _ special 
visit to-day is in reference to your child. 
What I propose is that you should take out one 
of our special endowment policies with a 
special, etc., ete., ete.” 

To cut the story short, we sold him a $2500 
policy on his child’s life, and he has on two 
occasions sent for proposals to take out similar 
policies for children born since, 

The point I wish to make is, of course, that 
I selected for him. He was obviously not in 
a position to select, as he was not aware we 
had such a table, 

If we simply ask people if they want to buy 
any more life insurance we shall get a nega- 
tive answer in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. What is wanted, nay, demanded, is 
that we should have a full knowledge of our 
own tables, and make a thorough study of 
our prospects. Having done that we may 
approach them with confidence and urge them 
to invest with us because we have the one 
thing which is particularly adapted to their 
requirements.—The Insurance Mail, 


Thursday 


The Thing to Do 


It is a popular thing to be insured, 

That sounds rather much like a dream to 
insurance men, but it a fact nevertheless, 

Nothing with the merit of life insurance 
could long be obliged to apologize for its ex- 
istence. The day of the “apology” was passed 
many, many years ago. Life insurance has 
long been deemed as one of the great instity- 
tions of the land, serving a field that in im- 
portance and for benefits given was second to 
none. But even that did not make it “popu- 
lar,’ for the very word implies the good wil] 
and the support of many, the multitude. 

Thus life insurance is ‘“‘popular’’ to-day be- 
cause for the first time the multitude is be- 
ginning to see the merit that it contained at 
all times. There never was a time when life 
insurance did not possess merit. Changed laws 
and new laws and new regulations by com- 
panies have added to the value of policies. 
but the merit was always in them, 

Now the masses are seeing the merit and as 
they see the merit they insure, and as they in- 
sure, the policy is the popular thing to have 
in safe or strong box. A better educated public 
has much to do with this. People have been 
learning things rapidly these years, when seri- 
ous things replaced frivolity. Minds have been 
turned to serious, sober thinking and battlefields 
drenched with the life blood of millions of men 
have called with a loud voice to mankind to 
conserve life, even through compacts for per- 
manent world peace. 

The Government hag done much to emphasize 
the need of life insurance by insuring at 
small cost the lives of the four million men 
in service. They have had insurance and its 
advantages preached to them when in a most 
receptive mood. The soldier knows the com- 
fort of mind that comes with the realization 
that an estate of five or ten thousand dollars 
awaits those dependent upon him. As the sol- 
dier has come to realize the comfort of this 
security others have been influenced to act. 
They see that what is a good thing for a man 
in uniform is a good thing for the man in 
civil life with similar responsibilities. There- 
fore more and more men are being insured and 
more and more men thereby are acting the 
part of wisdom.—Puritan Record. 


How He Lost and Why 

A short time ago a representative was heard 
trying to sell a likely prospect a large policy. 
He had facts and figures at his tongue’s end 
and was able mathematically to prove whatever 
point he wished to make. After a half hour's 
interview he left without selling the man. 

He was later told his weakness. He hadn't 
painted any word picture or pictures to the 
prospect to bring home to him in human heart 
way the need of life insurance, his need and 
his family’s need. He hadn't shown him that 
while he was prosperous to-day he might die 
later a poor man and leave his family to shift 
painfully for itself. Had he told just one of 
the many well-known and constantly published 
true human interest stories, showing how often 
that very thing happens, the chances are he 
would have sold the man, who, sure as fate. 
some agent will write for a large sum. Dry 
figures only sell little life insuranee.—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 





—No one who ever lapsed a life insurance policy 
ever lived to see the time when he was glad he did 
it.—Prudential Weekly. 


—Miss J. F. Niccols, one of the leading producers 
in the central branch of the New York Life, has 
written a policy for $150,000 on a prominent Chicago 
business man. This is believed to be the largest 
policy ever written by a woman agent in Chicago. 
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OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Some Reasons Given Verge Upon Imbe- 
cility, but it is Necessary to 
Be Patient 


SOME QUOTE THE BIBLE AWRY 


Solid Reasons Are to Be Found in Holy Writ Why 
Men Should Consider Life Insurance 
Compulsory 


Following is a further collection of the most 
usual, together with some unusual, objections 
made by the life insurance prospect, together 
with the tersest possible and most unanswer- 
able reply to each: 


“Suppose all the policyholders in your com- 
pany should die at the same time. Where 
would your company be then?” 

“It would be with the whole human race, 
in eternity, and beyond the use for life in- 
surance.” 

“Ilow so? You have not the whole human 
family insured in your company, have you?” 

“Well, hardly. But what visitat‘on, human 
or divine, is going to single out our policy- 
holders and kill them all off at once and skip 
the other fellows?” 

“But suppose some unheard-of epidemic 
sweeps over the country and kills off half of 
your policyholders at once. Could your com- 
pany pay its losses in full and still survive?” 

“No. Nor anything else. In that case the 
death rate of the country would be fully 
ninety per cent of the population, and with 
nine men out of every ten dead, the life agent 
that escaped would not have to do much talk- 
ing to sell life insurance to the survivors.” 

“Suppose an epidemic swept over this coun- 
try and killed half of the people, where would 
the company be then ?” 

Nothing like that 
The greatest 


“That is all nonsense. 
has occurred since the Flood. 
war in all history never killed one-fourth of 
the fighters.” 


“I regard life insurance as contrary to the 
Bible.” 

“Can you quote any Bible objection to it?” 

“Yes. ‘Take no heed for the morrow.’ ‘I 
have been young and now am I old, and yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken or his 
seed begging bread.’ ‘All things work to- 
gether for good to those who love the Lord.’ 
‘Cast your burdens on the Lord.’” 


Do you know that the constitution and by- 
lays of the first life insurance company were 
printed in the Bible?” 

“No.” 

“Have you not read about Joseph and his 
dream and its interpretation by the wise men?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you believe that his vision of the seven 
fat kine followed by the seven lean kine was 
a warning of the seven years of plenty to be 
followed by the seven years of famine, and 
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that those wise men properly interpreted that 
dream ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, was not that assessment levied on 
all during the plenteous years to provide 
against the famine a pure life insurance 
proposition ?” 

“You could scarcely call that life insurance.” 

“What then, would you call it?” 

“It was a preparation against an impending 
calamity.” 

“Is not life insurance a preparation against 
an impending calamity ?” 

“Possibly, in a sense.” 

What about 
this: ‘He that provideth not for those of his 


“Positively in every 


sense. 
household is worse than an infidel.’’ 

“Certainly we must care for them as long as 
we live.” 

“And then what?” 

“Trust in God.” 

“What about the Scriptural injunction to 
care for the widows and orphans?” 

“Well, you may be right, but I have gotten 
it into my head that the Bible opposed life 
insurance.” 

“My good man, if you look up the Scriptures 
you may be surprised to learn that it endorses 
life insurance, and even reprimands mankind 
for neglecting so sacred a duty, while in no 
[ would 
not for a moment impugn your motives, for 


place can you find a word against it. 


every one who knows you speaks of your 
purity of life and purpose, but I am as certain 
that God endorses the forethought in His 
children that prompts them to prepare for the 
bodily welfare of their loved ones when they 
are taken away, as He does for their spiritual 
welfare while they live. Give me credit for 
sincerity in this and look it up for yourself.” 

“Tam too busy to-day, but I will call at your 
office to-morrow at 2 o'clock and give my 
application.” 

“My friend, you may be busier to-morrow 
than you are to-day, and I will save your time 
hy calling here promptly at 2 o’clock, and if 1 
find you busy I will wait until you are at 
leisure.” 


“T have an old-line policy for $2000 that I 
pay $64 a year for, and that guarantees to pay 
me $20co in cash besides the accumulated 
dividends.” 

“T will give you $25 if you will show me such 


a policy.” 


“Tail may strike and clean me out. I'll wait 
until after harvest.” 

“Lightning may strike you and knock you 
out without waiting for anything.” 


“T have not the ready money, and I swore I 
would never give my note again to any man.” 

“Make your note payable to yourself, put 
your name on the back and take it up your- 
self when it is due.” 


“Keezel offered to sell me a policy in his 
company for forty per cent discount on the 
first payment.” 

“If the company that Keezel represents al- 


lows him to do that it is crooked, and you had 
hetter steer clear of it.” 
“How much will you give me off the first 
year if I take it in your company ?” 
“Not one single penny. One hundred cents 


on the dollar are our terms to everybody.” 


“T cannot bear to think of dying and leaving 
my wife my hard-earned money, and she to 
marry another fellow and blow it in.” 

“If it hurts you so much to think of that 
possibility, quit it. But 1 would rather leave 
my wife so that if she ever does marry again 
it will be for the same reason that she mar- 
ried me—for love. [I would rather know that 
she was living happily with a good man than 
have her go on through life alone, and giving 
as her reason that she ‘had lived with one man 
and that was enough.’ That would be a fine 
slam on my record as a husband, wouldn't it? 
The greatest tribute she could pay to my mem- 
ory would be to get right into the game again 
with another lucky fellow.” 

“If I die and leave my wife a lot of money 
her relatives will coax it away from her. She 
Or she might invest it and lose 
it, and be worse off than ever.” 


can't say no. 


“Do you think that because she did not say 
‘NO’ when you popped the question that she 
couldn't say it? She might surprise you. But 
why should you leave her a lot of money in 
bulk, anyhow? Why not carry a larger policy 
on the annuity settlement plan and leave her 
a splendid pension? Such a policy is much 
cheaper. A $10,000 dollar policy will give her 
$5co a year for twenty years, or a $5000 policy 
will give her $500 a year for ten vears. In this 
way she will be provided for, and cannot loan it 
because she is good hearted; nor lose it be- 
Look at these 


Each represents $500, which she can 


‘ause she is poor headed. 
coupons, 
tear off as they fall due and get them cashed 
at any bank. Nobody can borrow or dissipate 
her pension, and the company holds it sacred 
as a trust fund and it cannot be lost. Just 
look at that rate and figure it out for yourseli. 
It is a crackerjack.” 

“Lots of women are worse off when left 
with a lot of money than they would 


be with- 
out any.” 

“Does that apply to your wife?” 

“No, of course not. But there are such 
women and you cannot deny it.” 

“True, there may be such women, but you 
are not intending to leave your money to them, 
are you?” 

“T don't know as I will have any money to 
leave to anybody.” 

“That is true of all of us. 
look ahead with any certainty in the matter 
That is just the reason 


that the best men everywhere are hedging 
1 
i 


None of us can 


of dollars and cents. 


against that uncertainty by carrying life insur- 


ance. That absolutely settles it. 

[The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the Industrial Section of 
Tue Spectator. It is taken from a work just 
published, entitled “Objections and Answers,” 
by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known writer on 
insurance subjects. | 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Promotions of Superintendents Carr and 


Acker 
NEW WESTERN IOWA GENERAL AGENCY 


Numerous Recognitions of Service and Capability 
in the Company's Field Staff 


The second half of 1919 was inaugurated with 
arrangements for the further development of 
new territory by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston by the 
establishment of two new districts, and in the 
changes thereby effected enabling recognition 
of the services of two of its highly valued field 
men—Messrs. Carr and Acker—by conferring 
upon them superintendents’ positions, with the 
responsibilities and opportunities that such 
elevation implies. 

Edwin Acker was one of the pioneer assist- 
ant superintendents who went on duty at Pitts- 
burgh when the agencies of that city were 
established in September, 1909, and remains the 
only one of those pioneers still on duty there. 
He is promoted to the newly formed Pittsburgh 
Ill agency, 

An unusual and interesting meeting took 
place at the Pittsburgh I agency on the occa- 
sion for bidding au revoir to Mr. Acker. Supt. 
George H. Lokes opened the proceedings by 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the agency 
force for the very excellent results they have 
produced during the past three years. He 
predicted great things for the future of the 
new agency under Superintendent Acker. Home 
Office Inspector Harry L, Koops complimented 
Mr, Acker on his well-earned promotion. 

The introduction of F. J. Carr as superin- 
tendent of the Waterbury agency took place 
under most pleasant auspices, July 1. The 
meeting was in charge of Mr. Messenger, 
supervisor of agencies. Other visitors were 
Superintendents Atkinson of Cambridge, Spen- 
cer of Bridgeport, Brennan of Hartford and 
Home Office Inspector Frost. 

Prior to his appointment all of Mr. Carr's 
services for the company had been performed 
at the Cambridge agency, where he started as 
clerk in 1996. He earned rapid promotion by 
superior ability, and the production of $900.00 
during the fiscal year just closed stands as an 
indication of his leadership and capacity for 


developing agents. 


OTHER CHANGES IN THE FIELD 

On July 1 the company opened a general 
agency for the western part of Iowa. Albert 
D. Annis and Henry F. Rohling are appointed 
general agents for the territory, with offices 
in Sioux City. 

The firm is well and favorably known in its 
section for a general banking business, and as 
successful sub-agents. 

In the appointment of William F. Till of 
Chicago to the position of additional home 
office inspector, necessitated by the increasing 
growth of the company’s business in the West, 
industry, ability and progressive application 
are recognized and rewarded. 

Mr. Till has been with the John Hancock 
since 1903. He entered the Chicago agency 
while yet a boy, and has worked up from a 
clerkship filling the positions successively of 
cashier, application inspector and claim ad- 
justor with credit to himself and to the ad- 


vantage of his company. 
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Homer Bland and Harry L. Knox, both of 
the agency department, will hereafter be 
known as ‘“‘field accountants.” 

The title is adopted to define as clearly as 
possible the nature of their positions. 

George W, Baker, supervisor of agencies, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Wor- 
cester agency to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of George C. Thompson, The 
appointment is to take place August 18. Mr. 
Baker has given the company over twenty-six 
years of service, during seventeen years of 
which he has been actively connected with the 
agency department, where he has been a vital 
factor in adding to the strength of the organ- 
ization, and where his fair and impartial judg- 
ment and his genial personality have en- 
deared him to all, 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
The closing days of June witnessed the pass- 
ing of the honored and sincerely regretted 
superintendent of the Worcester’ District, 
Mr. Thomspon was one 
of the oldest of the company’s superintendents 


George C. Thompson 


in point of service, having been placed at the 
head of the Worcester agency over twenty- 
eight years ago. He was a man of sterling 
character and high ideals. The company has 
lost by his death one of its most distinguished 
field representatives. 

Dr. Archibald W. Taves, former examiner at 
New York III, and now major, medical corps, 
of the Expeditionary Forces was cited by Gen- 
eral Pershing on April 19 ‘“‘for exceptionally 
meritorious and conspicuous services.’’ Major 
Taves has been Chief of Staff at the Camp Hos- 
pital, St. Nazaire, and was for ten months at 
Mars Hospital Center, there also as chief of 
staff. 

The best of spirit and co-operation was mani- 
fest at the two gatherings of John Hancock 
field men which marked the inauguration of 
John H. Bailey, formerly head of the Water- 
bury agency, to the superintendency of the 
South Norwalk agency and the assumption by 
John J. Hughes, formerly superintendent of 
South Norwalk, to the superintendency of the 
new Stamford agency, 

The first ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 
ant superintendents for the six months end- 
ing with June, 1919, are W. K. O’Connor of 
Boston, I. Levey of Brooklyn II, D. Nushzno 
of Brooklyn IV, O. Braun of New York IV, 
F. J. Carr of Cambridge, J. Kelly of Philadel- 
phia II, N. Muscovitz of Brooklyn I, E, Rose of 
New York, V. H. Gray of Brooklyn II, and C. 
Miller of New York II. 

The agents who figured in the first ten in the 
list of the upper 160 weekly premium increase 
producers were; L. Berco, Brooklyn III; E. H. 
Smith, Waltham; F, Constatine, Newark; H. 
Horney, Brooklyn IV: S. Josephs, Boston; G. 
Guardino, Boston; H, Johnson, Cambridge; J. 
Zylawski, Holyoke; E. De Fronzo, Newark, and 
J. Buschini of Holyoke. 

Governor Vetoes Wisconsin Bill 

Governor Phillipp has vetoed the insurance 
bill which would punish persons for making false 
statements regarding the financial standings of 
other insurance corporations, stating that “any 
person or corporation in this State that has 
been subjected to loss of reputation or busi- 
ness because of any false statements made by 
any other person or corporation, can have re- 
dress therefor in the courts of this State 


” 


under existing statutes. 


Thursday 


To Facilitate Use of Mails 
Extension of the permit privilege so as to 
include first-class mail is sought in a bill 
which has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman landall of 
now 
in force, insurance companies and other large 


California. Under the permit privileg 





s 





users of the mails are able to send out book- 
lets, annual reports and similar printed mattey 
without the necessity of affixing stamps to 
each individual envelope, the permit number 
instead being printed in the upper right hand 
corner. 

By extending this privilege to first-class 
mail, the insurance companies would be sayed 
the labor of affixing stamps to their premium 
While the 
post office would be saved the labor of running 


notices, letters to stockholders, ete., 


such matter through the canceling machines, 

The bill has the approval of a number of 
large users of the mails and efforts will be 
made to secure action on it at an early date, 


Small Chance to Save $5000 


For the young man who thinks it is a manly 
thing to spend money freely, and who sneers 
at the thrifty persons as “stingy”? and ‘‘mean,” 
here are a few facts that he may digest with 
profit. 

Sixty-six of every 100 persons dying in this 
country have absolutely no estate—they die 
penniless. Of the remaining thirty-four per- 
sons, twenty-five never accumulate more than 
$1300 in their lifetime, and die with less than 
that. Only nine persons in 100 have more than 
$5000 when they die. 

Only two per cent of the whole population 
may be classed as ‘‘well-to-do.”’ The other 
ninety-eight per cent of the people of. this 
country have only their wages from day to 
day, or are dependent upon relatives or upon 
charity. Of every 100 persons who reach the 
age of sixty-five, no fewer than ninety-seven 
are partly or wholly dependent upon relatives, 
friends or charity for food, clothing and shelter. 

These figures are not mere estimates. They 
are taken from the Government census sta- 
tistics and are arranged and given out by the 
president of the American Society of Thrift, a 
society organized by some representative busi- 
ness men who see a real danger to our nation 
in the American tendency to wastefulness, 

It will be seen from these figures that thrift 
is a virtue that needs to be taught to young 
people. The boy who squanders his youth in 
riotous living, expecting chance or luck to 
bring him a fortune later in life, should sean 
these figures and learn that he has just nine 
chances in 100 to ever accumulate $5000 or 
more, and that if he is to be one of the for- 
tunate ones he must begin early to save. 

One of the best ways in which to begin 
saving, is to take out a life insurance policy 
and put into it the nickels, dimes and quarters 
which generally go for trifles and unnecessary 
outlays.—Kansas City Star. 


Insurance Routs Fear 


Every man and woman will agree that fear 
is the thing that makes life a burden. The 
wage earner who toils day by day, and brings 
home at the week’s end his pay envelope, has 
always the fear that the job may not last. 
The man of business, the man of affairs, the 
manufacturer and the merchant, no matter 
how prosperous the present may be, has the 
fears of his business always about him and the 
thing about life that we are always. trying 
to overcome and cast out is this fear. 

Now life insurance is one of the great con- 
tributory eliminators of fear, and when the 
young man has married and set up his do- 
mestic establishment, when he has insured bis 
life and paid his premium, he looks his family 
in the face, not as a family which may be 
stricken down totally destroyed by an actl 
dent happening to him, but as a man without 
fear and with confidence as to their future- 
Newton D, Baker, Secretary of War. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 


Millions of Policies Held Throughout 
World Proves Worth and Necessity 
of Life Insurance 


POPULARITY is UPS JUSTIFICATION 
Person Who Denounces Protection Betrays THis 
Ignorance and is in Opposition to the Sanest 
Thinkers of the Times 
The unrivaled popularity of life insurance is 
one of the best proofs that it is in reality all 
that its most eloquent eulogists represent It 
to be. If life insurance had not great and con- 
clusive arguments in its favor, if it had not ful- 
filled its promises, if it had not proved its case 
to the very hilt, there would not be millions of 
men and women now Carrying insurance, as is 
actually the case on this continent. It is be- 
cause life insurance has proved its case that 
it has won believers among every class and in 
every nation. And, more then that, it is most 
noticeable that the leaders in modern life, the 
best thinkers, the most prominent and_ suc- 
cessful men, are those who endorse most 
strongly the principle of life insurance. We 
yenture to say that it would be impossible to 
point to one man of any prominence, in any 
sphere of life or labor, who is not a believer 
in life insurance or who would refuse to ex- 
press his hearty approbation of it and all that 

it implies, 

The person who denounces life insurance be- 
trays his own ignorance—he shows himself 
stupidly in opposition to all the best and sanest 
thinkers ¢ 


f the times. The man who neglects 
to protect his family and his business by taking 
advantage of the means thereto afforded by life 
insurance is lagging a century behind up-to- 
date methods of the present era—an antedilu- 
vian fossil in a modern age. He ought to go 
hence and join himself to the congregation of 
timid old women who hoard their savings in 
a stocking-foot instead of utilizing the modern 
savings bank—the life insurance company. 


BECAUSE IT IS A SAFE INVESTMENT 

The security of life insurance as an invest- 
ment is an argument which appeals to every- 
body. People are coming more and more to 
recognize the soundness of the principle which 
declares that the first essential of an invest- 
ment is security. In these days the classes of 
investment which are mainly patronized by 
the public are those which give the best guaran- 
tees of absolute safety, such as first mortgages 
on real estate, Government bonds, savings bank 
deposits and life insurance policies. 

Life insurance companies depend for their 
support to a large extent on investors of mod- 
erate means. These people are very often not 
ina position to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties for investment which are open to men 
of larger means and wider business experience. 
Their choice of investments is therefore re- 
stricted, and they usually realize the fact. 
They are chary about placing their small sav- 
ings in railway stocks, mining shares or 
Stock Exchange securities—investments which 
they do not thoroughly understand and in which 
they are at a disadvantage as compared with 
the big investors of the stock market. They 
welcome, therefore, life insurance as a field 
of investment which they can understand, 
Where they are guaranteed absolute security 
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and where they can invest their money on even 
terms with their millionaire brethren. 

Nor are the wealthy investors backward in 
their appreciation of the security of life insur- 
ance. The richest men in the world carry 
insurance on their lives amounting in some 
cases to a million or more, The men who are 
accustomed to dealing in speculative invest- 
ments know better than any others the value 
of an anchor to windward. If their other ven- 
tures are speculative, all the more reason to 
have one investment which can be relied upon 
as absolutely secure. 

Make the most, therefore, of this argument 
in your favor. Point to the vast accumulations 
of the life insurance companies, their carefully 
calculated reserves, the thoroughness of the 
Government supervision. The life insurance 
companies are the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the world. They afford security which 
savings banks, loan companies and fire insur 
ance companies do not possess. The man who 
puts his money in a well-conducted life insur- 
ance company has the satisfaction of knowing 
that this investment is as safe as though he 
had put it in Liberty bonds. 


BECAUSE IT CREATES AN ESTATE AT 
ONCE 

There are a great many people looking for- 
ward to becoming rich who never reach that 
most desirable goal. Those who do reach it 
usually attain their desire by years of saving 
and toil. They economize now in order that 
they may have money to spend in later years. 
They live poor in order to die rich. They 
work and worry now in order that sometime in 
the future they may enjoy ease and plenty. 

Life insurance is the only means ever devised 
of creating wealth by a ‘stroke of the pen,” 
as it were. By the payment of a comparatively 
small sum annually a man can create an estate 
equal to the savings of a lifetime. <A young 
man aged twenty, by investing $2 a week, can 
carry an ordinarily life, non-participating policy 
of $10,000. For $4 per week he can obtain a 
twenty-year endowment policy of nearly $5000, 
payable in twenty years or at his prior death 
For a little over $5 a week, he secures $10,000 
payable at age fifty, or at his death, if he dies 
before reaching that age. 

And the best of it is that a man who has 
set aside out of his income the sum necessary to 
keep up his life insurance policy need not worry 
very much whether he saves anything further 
or not. He is free to enjoy his income as he re- 
ceives it in any way that he may think best. 
So long as his life insurance is kept up he 
knows that his family are protected in the 
event of his death, and that there will be a 


competence for his own old age if he lives. 


BECAUSE DEATH IS CERTAIN 

Death is certain, and the time of its oeccur- 
renee is uncertain; a double reason for provid- 
ing against it, Life insurance is the = only 
means that has ever been devised for making 
such provision. 

It is odd that so many people who quite real- 
ize the value of fire insurance, and have their 
houses, barns and stores fully insured against 
a possible conflagration, never seem to be able 
to appreciate the importance of life insurance. 
The house or barn or store may never burn. 
You insure them because there is a bare possi- 
bility of a fire occurring. But death is abso- 
lutely certain—the only uncertain thing about 
it is the time of its oecurrence—and yet you are 


not insured against it! What consistency is 


there in such a state of things? The premiums 
you pay for fire insurance will probably never 
be returned; the premiums you pay on your 
life policy are certain to be returned to your 
family some day. You insure the thing of com- 
paratively small importance—the house which 
your labor could easily replace in a few years’ 
time—but you make no effort to safeguard for 
your family’s sake the most important things of 
all: your own skill, intelligence and earning 
power. If the principle of fire insurance is good, 
the principle of life insurance is better. If it 
is wise to provide against a possible loss, it is 
a mark of even greater wisdom to make pro- 
vision for a loss which is certain to occur. 


BECAUSE LIFE INSURANCE GIVES 
CREDIT 
There is no quality which will help a man 
to credit and to the assistance of successful peo- 
ple more than the reputation of having the sav- 
ing habit—of having something laid by, whether 
in a savings bank or it 


a life insurance policy 

The very fact that a man has the foresight to 
look ahead and provide for the future of him- 
self and others indicates prudence, self-denial, 
thrift and stability of character. People have 
more confidence in him from their knowledge of 
the fact, and the very reputation of having these 
characteristics means more influence, more 
credit, more capital. 

There are thousands of men to-day undertak- 
ing business and other enterprises by means of 
capital advanced to them on no other security 
than a good character, a promissory note and 
a life insurance policy. If they had not carried 
life insurance, they would not have got the 


money; more than that, many of them would 


not have accepted the advances of capital if they 
had not been confident that they were protected 
by their insurance, which would liquidate all 
debts by the event of their death. The possession 
of a life insurance policy enables a man to go 
forward confidently, without experiencing the 
fear that death may siep in and leave his estate 
encumbered and his family embarrassed by 
debts which he had incurred. 

The value of the life insurance policy as a 
collateral security is becoming more fully rec- 
ognized day by day. Bankers inquire from the 
prospective borrower whether he carries a life 
policy. The man who possesses one gets a larger 
loan and at a cheaper rate. The man who 
does not carry one is able to discover some day 
that the possession of a substantial life policy 
would mean a lot to him, and that he is seri- 
ously handicapped because he does not have a 
policy to his name. 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
Tue Spreeraror, It is taken from an excellent 
handbook entitled ‘Life Insurance and How to 
Write It." by J. M. Langstaff.) 


The Chat After the “Ap” 


rhe time to have a real nice, sociable chat 
with your prospect is after you have his “ap” 
ii your pocket. 

You cannot talk Jersey cows, hogs, crops, 
produce and life insurance at the same time 
Stick to your subject. Cultivate a smiling 
front, and, come what may, smile. If the 


other fellow gets hot or funny or abusive or 


personal, smile. Remembe r the old poem : 
“Laugh and the world 1 h you; 


aughs wit 
a 


Snore and you sleep alone. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE MEN 


Greet Vice-President Gaston With En- 
thusiasm and Hospitality 


SUCCESSFUL TOUR OF SOUTHWEST 
Contest for Industrial Increase Won by Oakland— 
Agents Make Fine Records 

George H, Gaston, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, brings 
great tales of enthusiasm back from the three 
territories which he yisited some time ago. 
Everywhere Mr. Gaston and those who accom- 
panied him were most hospitably entertained, 
the Superintendents of the various territories 

ving with each other to make the visit as 
pleasant as possible. 

Mr. Gaston's trip originated in an invitation 
extended to him from the Southwestern terri- 
tory, which he gladly accepted. At Nashville, 
Tenn., Mr. Gaston, together with Mr. Bradley, 
superintendent of agencies, and Messrs. Elliott 
ind Bowen supervisors, met all of the super- 
intendents, most of the deputy superintendents 
and many oft the agents, 

From Nashville, the vice-president and his 
party journeyed to St. Louis, Mo., and from 


there to Kansas City, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 


hurgh. In each of these cities, Mr. Gaston 
was greeted by a host of superintendents, 





agents. In St. Louis there were 


deputies and 


representatives from Carondelet, Compton, 
Easton, Forest Park, Franklin, Hyde 
Park, Little Rock, O’Fallon Park, Poplar Bluff, 


Springfield and Tower Grove Districts, and the 


Delmar, 


Jefferson county independent agency. 
At each meeting there was a great deal of 


1 


enthusiasm not only over the company’s record, 


hut of a patriotic nature. 


CONTEST FOR INDUSTRIAL INCREASE 


usual example of leadership maintained 





in spite of keen competition is seen in the 
position of Oakland, of which A, C. Wehmeier 
is superintendent. In June, 1918, Oakland stood 
one point from first honors in amount of in- 
dustrial increase, and at the end of that year 
had risen to the highest place. At the end of 
the first half of this year, Oakland is still 
tenaciously guarding her prize, standing $43 in 
advance of the second best staff Add to this 
Oakland's 


associations with th millionaires 


in ordinary production, and we may forgive 


Mr. Wehmeier and his associates for their 





well-earned and permissible pride. 

Second on the list of amount of industrial 
increase comes Englewood, under the guiding 
hand of W. F. Monohan He and his co- 

orkers can mutually congratulate themselves 
on 160 per cent qualified debits, and look with 


pride on highest distinction in total placed 
ordinary business 


Next comes W. H. Jone and his territory 


of De Soto, Tenn A vear ago De Soto figured 
imong the forties vhile Bay Ridge, with F. 
D. Berkeley as superintendent, which is now 


fourth, was ranked twenty-fourth. 


GOOD RECORDS BY AGENTS 


of equaling a whole 





years’ record in months is the boast of 
Agent Benjamin Liptzin. 


Another good record is that of Agent Isidor 


Farber, who has been in the service of the 

ympany since 1915 He has already won splen- 
didly in the ordinary branch of the business, 
but th vear is running ahead of any previous 
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record. He has thus far placed about fifty 
per cent more than he had in all of 1918. 


ORDINARY BRANCH CANVASS- 
ING 


Current Objections and How to Meet Them 
In current ordinary branch canvassing there 
are, of course, all the old stock excuses which 
the smart canvasser easily gets over, but there 
are also one or two new objections which are 
apt to discourage the average agent unless he 
tackles them in a businesslike manner. 

One of these is ‘Oh, I really have no time to 
discuss insurance’; and the prospect really 
means what he says; he is literally too busy 
making money to (as he thinks) waste time in 
discussing reasons why he should not take 
out a policy. 

I went to a brotherhood meeting one Sunday 
afternoon, and over the platform were the fol- 
lowing words, “Brief, Bright, and Brotherly.’ 
I want to substitute ‘‘Businesslike”’ for ‘‘Broth- 
erly,” and then you have the key which will be 
effective where the prospect is too busy to 
talk business. 


TACKLING THE BUSY MAN 
One of my assistants recently went to can- 
vass a master tailor, but he was obviously so 
very busy that he took the tailor at his word 
and cleared out. Three times did he go with- 
When he went 
a fourth time he determined to clinch the 


out even getting an interview. 


business, although up to that time he had not 
even opened the subject. The following is a 
brief epitome of the conversation, and is en- 
lightening, as it shows clearly that a busy man 
appreciates business methods and has no pa- 
tience with the old style of canvasser who 
talks ten minutes or so to play himself in be- 
fore he begins battling, to use a cricketing 
metaphor, 

Assistant: Good morning, Sir. I have really 
no time to speak to you. I am _ busy, and 
etc., ete. 

A FIVE MINUTES’ CASE 

Assistant: You are no busier than I am. 
Indeed, I can only give you five minutes this 
morning. If you are prepared to spend _ five 
minutes with me, I can prove to you that it 
is time well spent, and will pay you well for 
listening to me. 

Tailor: Well, really, I am very busy, and if 
you could call again I would — 


Assistant: Sorry, I cannot call iin, and 





I am sure you will not regret giving me five 
minutes. I promise not to take up any longer. 

Tailor: Very good; [I will give you five min- 
utes. What have you got? 

In a few seconds under the five minutes the 
proposal was obtained for $2500 fifteen years’ 
endowment, and a request to call at his private 
house to hook the son, 

Now, my point is this. Business men really 
are busy in these days, and are making a lof 
of money; they will only discuss business with 
a man who knows his business and is able to 
put his proposition in a concrete form, with- 
out any unnecessary trimmings, in the shortest 
time possible. 

BE PREPARED 

One of my men booked a master butcher in 
a very unorthodox fashion for $5000. He had 
repeatedly tried to get an interview with the 
prospect, but without success, and meeting 
the man in the street he asked for an appoint- 
ment. The man replied that he was so busy 
and his movements so uncertain that he could 


Thursday 


not make an appointment, but he added, “We 
can settle it now; what is it you have to Offer 
me?’’ 

The man having the whole thing at his 
finger-ends canvassed him to such purpose that 
in five minutes the proposal was signed for a 
premium of over $350, in the village street, 

Many of our agents think it necessary to 
see a man several times before booking the 
proposal, If you can condense your proposal, 
and put your suggestion in a bright, brief, and 
businesslike way you are as like as not to 
book him at once. 


A NEW ARGUMENT AND HOW TO MEET [7 

Another objection which one meets very often 
is, “Oh, the cost of living is so heavy.” 

Now, really, although this is a common cur- 
rent excuse for not insuring, it is the easiest 
possible excuse to combat; indeed you can use 
the excuse profitably by saying, ‘Yes, I am 
fully aware that not only has the cost of liy- 
ing gone up, but almost the cost of everything, 
gut by taking out a policy you get a very 
valuable asset at pre-war price, because in- 
surance policies are about the only thing 
which have not increased in price. And 
although, in my opinion, the prices ought to 
be raised, still, if you take one now you get 
the advantage of pre-war prices. Furthermore, 
you will easily understand that in the event 
of your death, your wife will have to still 
bear the increased cost of living, minus your 
wages.”’ 

The argument is irresistible, and although 
the excuse is a common one the average man 
will have no difficulty in surmounting it. 

Remember, however, in these days to. be 
Brief, Bright, and 
Mail, 


Businesslike.— Insurance 


To Get an Interview 

The resourceful agent of a well-known com- 
pany, who carries a continuous instalment, 01 
life income policy, tells us how he uses it to 
place many a contract of the same kind. 

“My opening,” he explains, ‘‘is something Jike 
this: ‘Mr. Blank, you believe in life insurance 
and you might like to see what kind cf a 
policy insurance men buy for’ themselves.’ 
Producing the policy, I say, ‘I merely wish to 
leave this with you, and I want you to look it 
over.’ 

“Handing it to him, I add, ‘Please take «pe- 
cial care of it, as it is the actual contract that 
protects my wife.’ Gracefully backing out, I 
continue, “I will see you again in a day or two.’ 

“Now note the psychology of what I have 
done. First the man’s curiosity is strongly 
appealed to, and he will take the policy and 
rend it to find out about me. He'll even rea 
copy of application attached to see what other 
insurance I have, or how old I am. Before he 
A sample. policy 
Further, 


is through he is interested. 
will not accomplish this result. 
have placed on him an obligation, that of ¢ar- 
ing for or preserving my _ private property 
When I get back the subject is resumed, and 
what happens? He begins asking me ques- 
tions. I immediately find out what he does no 


(- 


know about the contract, thus saving an en 





less amount of unnecessary talk. He may 10 





like the income form, preferring a lump 





ettlement. Don’t you see how the talk 3 






minimized? It works in nearly every ¢ 
I sueceed in sclling my prospects some |} 
of a policy for some amount, and usually 
just two short interviews.”’—Illinois Life Bul- 
letin 
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TACT IN CANVASSING 
Personal Appearance is a Form of ‘Tact, 
as well as Kindliness and 
Hlorse-Sense 


SHREWD JUDGMENT OFTEN NECESSARY 
Assiduity is, of course, a Great Asset, but Knowing 
When to Be Silent is Valuable Also 


One might suppose that the topic Canvassing 
had been worn threadbare by this time, so 
often has it been written about, lectured on 
and discussed; but we return to it again and 
again on the principle that its importance justi- 
fies one in recurring to the subject as often 
as may be feasible. There may come a time 
in this business of insurance when the appli 
cations will write themselves, but that time is 
not yet, and until such times does arrive it 
will be necessary for the agent to seek the 
people, solicit the business and in many cases 
carefully explain the contracts. The effort thus 
involved is not small, but the work is interest- 
ing, and the returns are attractive. 

There are many characteristics that go to 
the making of a successful life insurance sales- 
man, but the man who combines abundant 
energy with tactfulness is, we believe, pretty 
well equipped for a successful carcer in the 
life insurance field. This matter of going after 
prospects, and, after they have been secured 
as such, continuing the canvass with deftness 
and yet with sufficient persistency to make of 
the prospect a policyholder for one’s company. 
requires intelligence beyond the average and 
careful schooling insurancewise, The suc- 
cessful agent must canvass assiduously, but 
it must be done with tact. The ability to go 
after business, and keep after it in the face of 
frequent rebuffs, is to some extent a matter of 
temperainent, but it is also and largely a mat 
ter of will on the part of the person most 
vilally concerned, 


A GOOD PERSONAL IMPRESSION 

It would hardly seem important to emphasize 
to a@ man the importance of making a good 
personal impression when seeking to secure 
an application, but it is true that there ars 
agents who give little or no heed to the mat- 
ter of their personal appearance, and there 
fore, we believe, fail in many instanees to 
make such an impression as would assist them 
in landing business. By this we do not mean 
that the agents should be overdressed, for we 
agree with that one who said ‘The peacock 
is a beautiful bird, but it takes the stork to 
deliver the goods... We would like to impress 
upon the agent the importance of making a 
good impression upon prospective clients by 
reason Of a good personal appearance coupled 
With a genial and dignified manner. 

Granted, therefore, that the agent, is rea- 
sonably particular as to his personal appear 
anee, and that he starts out with the deter 
mination to push the work vigorously, we may 
then proceed to a brief consideration of the 
Second essential, without which no man need 
hope to make a signal suecess. We refer in 
the foregoing to that quality in a man’s make- 
up which is usually spoken of as “tact,’? and 
Which is possibly a combination of kindliness, 
shrewdness and plain horse-sense. And right 
here may we interpolate a brief account of 
an experience that the present writer recently 
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had, as illustrating tactfulness on the part of 
an insurance salesman. 

We were discussing other features of the 
business with a business man well known in 
his community, when suddenly he brought up 
the name of a certain agent—‘‘Do you know,” 
he said “that man is the right kind of a 
salesman so far as I am _ concerned. He 
solicited me some time ago for new insurance, 
and I told him that I would positively give 
iim my application when I was ready, but 
that I would not be ready for several months, 
and in the meantime I didn’t want to be 
bothered about it.’ “And do you know,” he 
continued, ‘‘that agent has not said, ‘insurance’ 
to me once since that interview; we meet occa- 
sionally, and he is always very pleasant, but 
he has respected my wishes, and he will get 
my business.” 

WHERE METHODS SHOULD VARY 

We told this gentleman that we were glad 
the agent had done as he wished, and then on 
behalf of agents in general we pointed out 
that very often business was lost to a solicitor 
just because he didn’t follow up his prospect; 
“in other words,’’ we said, ‘all prospective 
purchasers don’t keep faith with the agent as 
you are going to do with this one.’’ Of course, 

this case it was a matter of some difficulty 
to tell whether it were best to take the pros- 
pect at his word, or to disregard his injunc- 
tion and keep on canvassing him. Such cases 
call for shrewd judgment on the part of the 
alesman, and each individual case must be 
decided on its own merits. 

Ve have seen many enthusiastic canvassers 
well equipped in the matter of energy and 
determination, with a good working knowl- 
edge of the contracts that they were en- 
deavoring to sell, make but an indifferent suc- 
cess, at all, simply because of the absence of 
that quality or characteristic that tells a man 
Above 


all things, therefore—or perhaps it would be 


when to speak and when to be silent. 


better to put it—in a combination with energy) 
everance, let the new eanvasser by 
all means seek to embrace and develop the 


auality of taetfulness in the handling of his 





s, for then, and only then, will it 
be possible for him to measure up to. the 
highest degree of suceess as a_ solicitor of 
insurance: Many a good ease has been lost 
after having been partially developed, indeed 
almost elosed, simply through the inability of 
the solecitor to know when to quit talking, or 
in other words by an absence of tact in the 
solicitor’s equipment. 

over-emphasized that energy 
the 


It cannot be 


and taetfulness are winning qualities it 
selicitor, and without them no man may hope 


to be even measurably successful. 


‘To Keep After Those Who Are Prosperous 
is the Secret of Success 
I keep after the storekeepers who are doing 
well—the men who have the money.” 

This is exactly the insurance man’s secret. 
The sourest agent in the district will smile 
when he has booked a good case. But you can 
not book a good case unless you go after the 
people who have the money. Just as the com- 
mercial traveler has his bad debts and his 
customers who are doing badly, so we have our 
lapses and our members who are utterly hope- 
less for new business. We just deal with them, 
but if we want to be cheerful and successful we 


must go after the people who have the money. 
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If our clients engaged in a particular business 
are doing badly in trade or employment, it is 
no good our worrying ourselves by worrying 
them for new business. The thing is to go 
after a different class altogether, even though 
we have few clients in that class. Make lists 
of people who are doing well. Do this regu- 
larly. Then go and canvass them. It will keep 
you cheerful and will get you business. We 
write this for the benefit particularly of those 
readers who have a number of clients in a 
worse position than before the armistice, say. 


But we also want our readers who are doing 





well to get more and bigger ordinary ca 





These cases are pouring into the offices. Make 
lists of people who are doing well.—The In- 


surance Mail. 


Life Insurance and Duty 
Irom Sermon by the Rev. L. M. Coffman, D. D., 
Davenport, Ia. 
Life insurance is built upon the Christian 
principle of duty. No man has the right to 
leave those who are dependent upon his love 
and care to the chances of life. The man who 
deserts his wife and child is in some States 
jailed for non-support. Death puts you out 
of the reach of human law: but it cannot re- 
lieve you of the responsibility. For duty, like 
“Whither shall 1 


flee from thy presence? If IT ascend up into 


the Deity, is omnipresent. 
heaven, thou art there; if I make bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there’ (Ps, 139: 7-8). 


The man who could but does not provide for 





the future of his family does not die; he ab- 
seconds. And when he reaches the other shore 
the Eternal Vigilance is there to apprehend 
him as a defaulter who has run away from duty. 
When that young man lived merrily with his 
wife, and would hear no opportunities to pro 
vide for the future, when death came, like 
lightning out of a clear sky, and they laid him 


ay in a coffin that his fellow workers had to 


buy, when the cold wind whistled through the 


bleak November trees upon his sobbing wif 
in whose pocketbook there was not enough to 
pay her way back to the cheerl home anda 


a cupboard that had no bread in it, had he di 


charged his duty? Did he promise to cheri 
‘“‘No,” say 


beyond the 


only “till death us do part’? 
Duty, “your responsibility stretches 
rave to the full limit of your ability in li 
to provide for the future of those you ha 
inade dependent upon you.” To die with the 
wolf so near the door that he is certain to b 
waiting on the step when the funeral pros 
sion returns from the cemetery is the most 
serious default in duty of which a man can be 
guilty in this life, 


\s has been said, it is me 





to be so absorbed in the heaven to which you 
are going as not to consider what will become 
of the wife and children after you go You 
expect to move into a house of many mansions 
and leave them to the fourth story of a grim 
tenement house. You dream of resplendent 
robes and gleaming crown and leave them to 
face rags and starvation. Is it any wonder that 
Paul says that such a man is worse than anu 
infidel? 


Your Chief Asset 
It means a good deal to have behind vou a 
good company which is well managed and whose 
policies are up-to-date and attractive. But 
the heart-beat of every company is the per 
sonality of the man on the field. The chief 
asset of the successful lift gent his own 


personality, 
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AMONG PRUDENTIAL MEN 
Fine Records Being Made in Various Parts 
of the Field—Some Veterans in 

the Service 

Superintendent Harry B. Brice, of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., No. 1 district, recently completed 
twenty-five vears of service with the company, 
and on Friday, July 18, a business meeting 
und dinner were held at the Pomham Club in 
his honor. 

On this occasion, Mr. Brice was the recipient 
of the badge and certificate marking his en- 
trance into Class “EE” of the Prudential Old 
Guard. The presentation was made by Second 
Vice-President and Field Supervisor G, W. 
Munsick, who congratulated Mr, Brice most 
heartily upon his long, faithful and efficient 
service. 

Other home office representatives present 
were: Vice-President and Associate Counsel 
Edward D. Duffield, Assistant Secretary W. R. 
Konow and Division Manager C. Ilozaga. 

Agent Richard J. O’Connor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) district has for years maintained a 
favorable condition of arrears on his account, 
and on July 14 reached his objective when he 
reported no arrears, 


L. Lowe of the Poughkeepsie 





Agent Fr: 
(N. Y¥.) district recently celebrated his fifth 
anniversary in his chosen profession with the 
company, and was honored with the presenta- 
tion of the bronze badge emblematic of faith- 

Here is an interesting demonstration of 
effective boosting along collection lines, which 


should 1 an incentive to others to “go and 


do likewis« “During the week of June 16, As 


R. Stocksdale of New Albany in- 


sistant J. 
ected the country debit of Agent F, Cooper, 
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and between them these hustling representa- 
tives collected $384.27 on the debit of $22.42. 
The arrears were reduced to $22.98 from $40.15, 
and the advance payments were increased to 


$925.17 from $779.22. 


FINE COLLECTIONS 

With the assistance of Agent R. L, Martin, 
Assistant G. W. Butler of Louisville made a 
collection of $247.88 on the debit of $158.83 dur- 
ing the week of June 30. The arrears were 
reduced from $24.16 to $14.05, and the advance 
payments showed a gain of about $80.00, in- 
creasing from $351.73 to $430.17. 

Agent W. H. Brune of the St. Louis No. 1 
district has been doing notable work in keep- 
ing his account in commendable condition. 
\lthough having charge of a large debit, he 
was able to send an account without any 
arrears and with advance payments of 299 per 
cent. The agent has made a_ special effort 
relative to low arrears, and he has been emi- 
renily successful in this 
period. 


Agent J. Zimmerman of 


particular for a long 


Jelleville, Ill., is a 
firm believer in low arrears, and with one 
of the largest debits he has been able to show 
arrears of but three per cent, and advance 
payment of 351 per cent. This was not brought 
about as a result of any special effort, but the 
account has shown very low arrears during 
the past year. The high standard which he has 
maintained shows clearly that it is possible, 
through constant and careful methods, to show 
low arrears and high advance payments week 
by week, 
With an est 
tenance Of a fine condition of debit and ex- 


cellent 


iblished reputation for the main 


all-around supervision Assistant Super 


itendent Francis A. Dohman was heartily wel- 
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HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

i industrial insurance of he record in Chicago, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 
and cities is 3,000,000, 
ind through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 


particularly in ‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly 
‘“‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


ut t lapse being chargec 
her cor mpany earned $4,000 the first 30 
e system an experienced representative can become a 


average of life insur- 


greater than the 
This year for the first six 


.20 Per Cent 
Increase in Accets. .....046 260056 30 Per Cent 


man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


Chicago, III. 


Th ursday 


comed into Class D of the Prudential Qjq 
Guard, having completed twenty years of con- 
On that date; 
1869, Mr. Dohman started his Prudential age 


tinuous service on June 24 last. 


ney 
vent 
in the same capacity to East St. Louis, 1 


in Milwaukee I, On August 25, 1500, he 


On September 8, 1902, promotion called him to 
an assistancy in Edwardsville, Hl., and later 
his work in this position was in Chieago J 
Chicago [LT and Hammond, Ind. His present 
ccount in Chicago 7, dates from July 3, 1915 
Length of days’ prosperity withal, and, of 
course, an overflowing measure of happiness 
is the wish te him of Mr. Dohman’s co-workers 
and other friends. 


CONGRATULATIONS DUE 
The Philadelphia nine staff had the happy 
privilege on June 11 of congratulating Assist- 
ant Superintendent Erminio Artese upon. his 
continuous service of fifteen years: on that 
date, in 1904, Mr. 
ship which ripened into an expert agency ex- 


Artese began an apprentice- 


perience, and on August 16, 1909, he was ten- 
dered an assistant superintendency and = ae- 
cepted with alacrity. In this position he has 
accomplished splendidly, and is rated one of 
the industrial leaders, 

Very proud is Agent G. C. Leapline of. his 
reputation as a promoter of good debit condi- 
tion in Connellsville, Pa., McKeesport district, 
and he is steadily strengthening his position. 
At no time this year has his percentage of 
arrears been above four, and for one week he 
had the figure below one per cent. Leapline’s 
net lapse per $100 of debit is down to four 
cents, and his steady drawing of special salary 
is proof positive that good collections clinch 
the business and give the agent a freer rein 


in other avenues. 





o, Chicago Heights, 


J. LAWRENCE CLAR 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. ] 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash bene fits paid on 
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and yearly. 


1, Under the latter 
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Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. 
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Oda Te T r 
NTLESS ENDEAVOR 
DAL 
Strenuous Labor Will Always Bring 
What is Strenuously Desired 
TROUT FISHING AND BEAR HUNTING 
An O!d Mountaineer Gives His Receipt for Getting 
Anything in Life from Trout to Dollars 
Up on the Neversink River, in the Catskill 
Mountains, lives an old mountaineer who has 


a far-flung repute as a fisherman and hunter. 





He is also an excellent business man, owns a 
country store, and has made a competency in 
store-keeping and taking contracts for erect- 
ing houses and barns for the city men who 
use the region for their summer home. He is 
a shrewd old chap, absolutely honest, but 
rever caught napping in a business deal. <A 
city sportsman once interviewed him = con 
cerning how to be successful in hunting and 
fishing. 

“T hear everybody say you're the best trout 
fisherman and all-round hunter in the county,” 
said the city sport. “I've come up into the 
mountains trout fishing and I thought you'd 
give me some points.” 

“We'll set down here on the steps of the 
store,” said the old man. ‘‘Ye’re a young chap, 
and what I has to chuck about fishing and 
hunting may come in all-fired handy in lots of 
ways—-mountain or city doings.” 


The old man went on: ‘Winter a 





there come a tracking snow jes’ befere Thanks 


giving, and up the road apiece--ve kin most 
see it from where we set—an almighty bis 
be ’ 


rossed right over, going in Peakamoosc 
Mountain direction. Io was eating breakfast, 
when Cousin Jim, as lives up in the holler, 
comes in and tells me ‘bout the bar track 
‘Twas mighty fresh, and the big feller must 
have crossed jes’ ’bout sunup. Jim gits his 
Winchester and I gits mine. Then I gits 
mother to give me nigh half a ham we hap 
pened to have biled, and nearly all the bread 


she had in the housen. And 1 g into the 


v} 


store and puts into my knapsack a great hunk 


of cheese and a lot of sody crackers. We car 


ried the victuals and two. blanket ind off 


we gor on the track of the big bar. 


KEEPING ON AND ON 
‘A black bar is an awful critter to wander. 
He goes, and he goes, and he keeps on, ane x 
and on. All that day Jim and me kept hiking 
it, and hadn't got near cnough to the bar to 
scare him none. We knowed that because thers 


were places where the critter stopped to claw 





rt rotten logs, so as to try and git ants 
and grul A’ter he's sure ’nough started, a 
bar won't top none, and we didn’t start thi 
critter till late the next morning. We laid 
out that night, and didn't make no fire for fear 
the critter wa near and we'd seare him. It 
Was awful cold and we most froze. The next 


morning we kept right on and on, and ‘bout 


cleven we started the bar. A’ter that ‘twas 
going so fast ye almost busted yer galluses 


at every stride. ’Bout sundown we come to 


the worse ledges we’d found anywhere, and we'd 


gone through plenty that was fearful, and 





ister Bar had holed up in a deep cave, right 
up in the ledges. 

“We builds a fire at the mouth of the cave, 
and the wind was so the smoke was sucked 
right in, for there was a hole at the back end 
of the cave. The critter stood it as long as 
he could, then he come outen the cave, sput 
tering with smoke and mad as a cheated woman 
in a country store. We were all ready for him, 
ind killed him nice and easy. He weighed nigh 


three hundred pound, and we sold his hide 
io a city man for thirty dollars—fine hide and 
made a Jim-dandy rug. But we were so played 
out we couldn’t skun the bar out that night, 
couldn't do nothing, jes’ Jaid right down; and 
I had blisters on both feet for ten days, so 


I could hardly waddle ’reund the store. 


30ILING IT DOWN 
ro git a bar, ye've got to hike and hike as 
if the devil was right a’ter ye with his potato 
hook, Ye've got to carry plenty of victuals, 


and ye mustn't mind litt things like foot 
blisters and sleeping out in the cold and 
without no fire. Boil it down, down, sap to 
sugar, and gitting a bar is caring nothing for 
comfort and working like the very old Harry 


and all! The armchair snoozer talks of bars, 


hut he never gits a bar nor never will! 
“It's jes’ so with trout fishing,”” went on the 

believer in strenuous) work “When I goes 

fishing I tries to pick out a good day, but that 


doesn't count as much as to carry inside of 
me what I ealls set-jaw hiking. Of course I 
takes all the different kinds of bait I can git, 


and lots of feather flies, but I depends mostly 
jaw hiking. Ye must git out at sunup, 


and if at noon ye hasn't a darndoodle trout, 
that’s nothing. jut don't lounge round—eat 
ver bread and cheese, while ye’re plugging right 
on down the crick. And if luck, as some calls 
it, is ag’in ve, keep plugging right on and on, 
and till long a'ter the whippoorwills are ecall- 
ing. Same with bee tree hunting, same with 
bird hunting—and, voung feller,—same_ with 
digging up a deeent living and lifting your 
hare of the good old dough. When T goes a’ter 
bars, the reason why I gits bars, and fish when 
I goes a’ter fish, and finds bee trees when I] 
roes a'ter wild honey, is jes’ the same reason 
why city folks wants me to put up their 
housen and barns. It all comes right down to 
set-jaw hiking. And the feller who'll keep on 
and on—any old line where he wants things 

is the feller who really wants things and the 


feller whe'll git what he goes a'‘ter!” 


A FINE EXAMPLE 
Recently there passed into another life a 
prineely example, particularly an example for 
industrial agents, of the old mountaineer’s 
receipt for getting bears and other things, This 


amazing example of industry, perseverance 
and energy was known by his associates al- 
ways to take off his coat at the beginning 
of his day's strenuous labors. He lived to 
be the chief executive of one of our vastest 
industrial life insurance companies, and it can 
be believed that no matter what he had under- 
taken he would have made an amazing success. 

Besides his wonderful energy, industry and 
perseverance, this great believer in ceaseless 
and devoted toil as a receipt for success had 
the mighty quality of hope, the kind of hope 
} 


that is always € ndered by strenuous en- 





deavor, day after day and always. He had the 
power of looking far forward and seeing what 
the future held for himself and his company, 


he compelling strength of imagination that 


can actually foretell the future, as if by a 
seer, but which is only knowing that if you 
strive strenuously enough for anything which 
is desired, that thing, whatever it may be, will 
surely be yours. 

The sluggish in mind, the man who glues his 
hope to luck, can never foretell his future, for 
he is not putting into his efforts the labor 
which is required to create the future he de- 
sires, and, it can be added, that his desire is 
miserably inadequate. As a poet has put it: 

If your wish soars upward on wings so strong 

That they never grow languid, never tire; 

Why, over the stormclouds and out of the 

dark 

It will come flying some day to you. 

America is a country of endless opportunity; 
there is nothing the matter with most unsuc- 
cessful men but everyday, plain laziness. And 
never perhaps in any line of business, nor in 
any profession, anywhere, do men have such 
opportunities for success as in soliciting in- 
dustrial insurance. To prove this we have 
only to consider the long list of highly paid 
officials of the giant industrial companies who 
have risen from the ranks of soliciting. 

The young industrial solicitor—nor need we 
say it only of the young solicitor—who puts his 
whole heart and soul into his tasks, and keeps 
right on and on, is a man who has the star 
of great success plainly branded on his fore- 
head. The managers of the great industrial 
companies know these solicitors, and have 
their eyes on them—indeed, they cannot keep 
their eves off them. These solicitors will cer- 
tainly he advanced to the topmost positions 
that their abilities warrant. It is as impos- 
sible to keep such men down as it would be 
impossible to keep the sun at dawn from 
rising in a clear sky. 


Equitable Group Insurance 

The Equitable Assurance Society has made 
a contract with F. H. & C. R. Osborn, whereby 
the latter concern insures its three hundred 
employees, After six months’ service the em- 
ployee gets $1000 life insurance. An annual 
increase to a maximum of $1650 is granted. 
Arthur B. Pendleton, of the group department 
of the Equitable Life, arranged the contract. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 
Obtaining New Business Not So lnpor- 
tant as Obtaining Permanent Business 
QUALITY SUPERIOR TO QUANTITY 
Increase in Company’s Lapse Rate Never Desirable 
—Analysis of Causes of Lapses 

Every life company is anxious to get new 
business, and possibly too much emphasis is 
laid upon this point by most companies, so 
that the field staff very often get the impres- 
sion that new business is the company’s main 
uim, and that it is a matter of only secondary 
importance to secure permanent business. 

As a matter of fact, this is not the case. 
Every well-managed company realizes that the 
quality of the business written is of more im- 
portance than its quantity. And this for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is a 
well-known fact that in the case of a new 
policy, the loading on the first year’s expenses 
(agent’s commission, medical fee, clerical ex- 
penses, ete.). It usually takes from three to 
five years before a policy yields a profit to 
the company. And, if the policy lapses, there 
is usually a loss to the company on the trans- 
action, Hence it is not to be expected that 
any company is going to view with equanimity 
a very rapid dropping off in any agency of 
business which it has paid good money to 
obtain. 

Secondiy, this ephemeral class of business 
has the effect of increasing the company’s 
lapse rate, and this is a matter not to be 
lightly regarded in these days of keen com- 
petition, when rival agents seize eagerly upon 
every item of a company’s report that can be 
unfavorably criticised. 

Thirdly, a lapsed policyholder is very often 
li ntled policyholder and a poor adver- 
company. He feels that he 
eceived value for what he has paid 


into the company, or Claims that the agent mis- 


represented the policy, or has some other 
g1 ance 

These are some of the reasons why insur- 
ance companies view lapses with so much dis- 


favor, and why they take so much trouble to 
prevent them. The same reasons explain also 
1y agents whose territories show a high laps: 
rate fall from favor so unexpectedly (to them 


sel ), and why the men who can point to a 


frequently chosen 


low pse ratio are most 
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agents. Sometimes the misrepresentation has 
been intentional, as where a twenty payment 
life policy has been palmed off on the assured 
as a twenty-year endowment. Or the mis- 
understanding may have been due to a lack of 
clearness and thoroughness in the explanation 
of the policy by the agent at the time when the 
business was closed. The ordinary man is not 
possessed of a clear understanding of even 
the elementary principles of insurance, and in 
many cases a great deal of explanation will be 
necessary to give the applicant a clear idea 
of the transaction. A policyholder, to be 
permanent, must be satisfied with his con- 
tract: he will not be satisfied with it if he 
learns later that he entered into the bargain 
under a misapprehension. And thus is seen the 
{mportant bearing which the method of secur- 
ing business has upon the lapse ratio. 

2. Lapses are generally numerous in the 
territory of an agent who does business among 
a poor class of prospects. A man is known by 
the company he keeps, and an agent may be 
pretty well sized up by an examination of the 
class of business he writes. An insurance soli- 
citor who expends his energy in canvassing 
loafers, shiftless characters, and other ‘‘men 
of straw’ is certain to have lapses in abund- 
ance. He may write a large amount of business, 
for his class of clients will apply for insurance 
With much the same alacrity as they respond 
to an invitation to have a drink; but they no 
more expect to pay for the one than for the 
other. The agent who is seeking to build up 
a permanent business will exercise a good deal 
of discretion in the class of clients that he 
solicits, he will try for the best business within 
his reach, and he will have few lapses. 

3. Another fruitful cause of lapses is the 
apathy of agents in collecting renewal pre- 
miums. They sometimes prefer to occupy 
themselves in writing new business, with the 
larger commission attached thereto, rather 
than get out after the renewal premiums with 
their lower rates of remuneration. This course 
is not only disloyal to the company, but it is a 
shortsighted policy on the part of the agent, 
as we shall try to show in the next article. 
And, anyway, it is doubtful whether any (ex- 
cept exceptionally good business-getters) have 
ever been able to discover an easier or surer 
source of income than the ordinary agent de- 
rives from locking after his renewal business. 


AGENT’S DUTY IN LAPSE CASES 
There are at least four reasons why the 


gent should do his best to co-operate with his 


company in preventing lapses, and in reviv- 
ing the policies when lapses do occur. 


1. In the first place, his sense of loyalty to 
the company ought to induce him to do so 
This is no empty commonplace. A man always 
feels better when he is working in loyal har- 
mony with the company that he represents, and 
if he doesn't feel in a mood to act in that 
spirit towards the company with which he is 
now connected, he should join another one. 

2. The renewal commissions, as pointed out 
in the last article, constitute a large and al- 
ways-growing proportion of the agent's in- 
come. It will generally pay him, for this reason 
alone, to look after the renewals and prevent 
lapses as far as he is able. 

3 3esides, the collection of the renewal pre- 
miums fits in perfectly with the writing of 
I Every relies to a very 
large extent upon his old policyholders for 
new insurance, and, since he must canvass 
them, there is no better oceasion than the 
time when their renewal premiums are falling 
due, If an agent can keep down lapses in his 
agency, it is proof that his policyholders are 
satisfied with their contracts. It is a sign that 
he is in close touch with his clients, that they 
have confidence in him, and, generally, that 
they are placing their additional insurance wit! 
him 






ew business. 














{ “inally, the success which an agent as 
in dealing with the problem of lapses generally 
has good deal to do with his promotion. It 


a 
is safe to say that the agent who does not pro 
duce business of the right quality will not 
secure promotion; while, on the other hand, 
if an agent is able to write business that will 
stay, that fact looms large in the eyes of the 
powers at head office and will cover a multitude 
of sins It is a mistake for any life insurance 
eolicitor to imagine that his chances for ad 
vancement depend solely on the volume. of 
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new business that he is able to produce n 
test that is quite as frequently applied to an 
agent’s work is this test of the permanence of 
his business. 

THE INDIFFERENT TRAVELER 

Once there was a man started on a 20-mile 
journey. It was greatly to his advantage to 
reach his destination, and he knew it. go 
he carefully considered the matter, weigheq 
his chances of arriving without undue fatigue, 
and having finally decided that from every 
point of view it was both his duty and for his 
profit to make the journey he proceeded on his 
way. 

Having reached the first milestone he stopped, 
An acquaintance who overtook him asked: 

“Are you afraid you won’t be able to reach 
the end of your journey?” 

“Oh, 10.” 

“Haven't you the same object in making it 
as you had at first?’ 

“Yes, just the same.” 

“Don't you think as you have gone so far 
it is even more to your advantage to press 
on than it was at the start?”’ 

“Yes, I. think so.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you keep on?” 

“Vm tired.”’ 

“Very tired?’ 

“No, just tired.”’ 

“Decided to quit?” 

“Yes, I can make this journey some other 
time.”’ 

“But you will have to start all over again 
and lose the part of it you have already made.” 

“T don't care, Another time will suit me 
better.”’ 

Did he ever make the journey? No, he died, 

His journey represented the premiums of a 
twenty-payment life policy. 

He had paid one premium and could have 
paid them all, but became indifferent, 

His policy lapsed. 

He was saved the trouble of completing the 
journey, but his family were deprived of the 
protection of the insurance money. 


Moral: When insured stay insured. 


MANY WHO DELAY BECOME UNINSURABLE 

One of the strongest reason against procrasti- 
nation in taking out life insurance is the dan- 
ger which exists of becoming uninsurable. A 
serious illness may occur which will undermine 
a previously healthy constitution, or render in- 
surance an impossibility. Or, a change of 
family history may take place, such as_ the 
death of a near relative from consumption, in- 
sanity or some other grave disease, and as a 
result the would-be applicant will find that, al- 
though he is himself in perfect health, he can- 
not obtain insurance except with a lien or 
extra premium. Events such as_ these are 
common. <A_ prominent life company reports 
that recently in a single year it declined 6154 
applications for insurance aggregating sixteen 
million dollars. The probability is that most 
of these 6154 applicants who were declined as 
uninsurable might at one time have obtained 
insurance, but they delayed too long. Dwell 
upon the risk of delay. If you know of any 
instances within your own experience which 
illustrate your argument, so much the better. 
Almost any agent who has been in the busi- 
ness for any length of time will have person- 
ally met with examples which emphasize the 
folly of delaying to secure life insurance when 
it can be secured. Weave these illustrations 
into your argument with tact and earnestness 


and the argument will count—every time. 


DO IT NOW 
Sometimes, when you meet with a client who 
admits that insurance is good, will take it oul 
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some time, but at present wants to delay, it 
ig well to put the case to him in general terms, 
somewhat as follows: 

“what is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
now.” The wise man as soon as he is convinced 
that a course is the proper one acts without 
delay. The successful men have always been 
those who, having discovered the right course, 
followed it as Soon as the discovery was made. 
On the other hand, things postponed are often 
not done at all. Half the failures in life are 
caused by procrastination. These statements 
are true aS applied to the ordinary affairs of 
life—they are equally true as applied to the 
transaction which you are now considering. 
BECAUSE YOU HAVE SEEN EXAMPLES OF 

ITS BENEFITS 

A man need only look about him to see num- 
erous examples of the vast benefits which Hfe 
insurance 1s daily bestowing upon thousands of 
families. There is no person who has reached 
the age of discretion who has not observed with 
his own eyes Instances where life insurance has 
brought assistance to those in need. The agent 
should bring to his client’s attention specific 
cases where this has happened. He should 
ask his client to recall to his mind instances 
within his own personal knowledge of the re- 
Hef afforded by even a small amount of life in- 
surance provision. Question him about the 
facts concerning such cases. Point out to him 
how gloomy the outlook would have been with- 
out the assistance given by the life insurance 
money. Illustrations have great influence with 
all men, and this is especially the case when the 
illustrations are ‘‘close-to-home” illustrations 
and known to be true. 

As we said before, there is no man who can 
deny that life insurance helps, because every 
man has seen caseS where it has helped; and 
it is up to the agent, if he wants to make his 
arguments count, to bring these instances 
clearly to his client’s recollection, and point out 
to him the moral which they contain. 

[The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
THE SPECTATOR. It is taken from an excel- 
lent handbook entitled ‘‘Life Insurance and 
How to Write It,” by J. M. Langstaff.] 


- x : 
Do You Know Your Policy ? 

Would it be possible for the man whom you 
are canvassing to ask you a single question 
about the policy which you are offering him 
that you could not answer instantly, clearly, 
fully? Suppose he should ask you, for example, 
how the company could help him if he should 
find himself unable to pay the second premium, 
what would you tell him? Or what would you 
tell him if he should put to you any one of the 
following posers? 

1. Are the statements in your company’s ap- 
Plication warranties, or are they merely repre- 
Sentations? What is the difference, anyhow, 
between a warra nty and a mere representation? 

2. Ihave stated my age at nearest birthday, 
but suppose that it should be found later that I 
had made a mistake, so that I had been rated 
one year older or younger than the actual fact, 
What would be the effect of that? 

a ae : 

o. If [ reserve the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, how will that affect the insurance with 
Teference to any possible creditors that I may 
have at my death? 

If I do not reserve the right to change the 
beneficiary, how can I later obtain a policy 
loan? 

% If my beneficiary dies, how can a new one 
be appointed? 

. 6. Can the policy be changed to one requir- 
Ing a higher premium rate without medical ex- 
amination, and how? 

ms How soon after total disability do the 
enefits under that provision become available? 

Re What are the conditions under which 
“ouble indemnity under the provision of the 
TY 7 . ag 
Policy will not be payable? 
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9. At what age does the double indemnity 
provision terminate? 

10. How soon after issue of a policy may a 
loan be secured? 

11. I notice the term “reserve” frequently 
mentioned in the policy. Tell me in a few 
simple words just what the reserve is. 

12. May loans be repaid at any time, and 
if so, in what payments? 

13. Under what circumstances may the dis- 
ability benefit provision be canceled by the 
company? 

14. How soon is the policy free from restric- 
tions as to occupation? 

15. How soon does the policy become incon- 
testable for any cause? 

16. How soon is a policy incontestable on 
account of suicide? 

17. Are days of grace obtainable in case of 
quarterly or half-yearly premiums? 

18. Are cash values increased by payment of 
quarterly or semi-annual premiums? 

Without doubt you could answer most of 
the foregoing questions promptly and _ cor- 
rectly, but quite likely some of them might 
bother you more or less. If it seems probable 
that you might have to hesitate in any case 
or perhaps betray ignorance of the subject: 
if that seems at all likely, don’t you think 
that you had better begin at once a careful 
study of the leading forms of your company’s 
contracts?—Points (Mutual Life). 

DON’T ARGUE: JUST STATE 
FACTS 
Reason and Tact Are Sure Winners vs. 
Contentionsness and Heat 

“A man covinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still.”". The adage holds good in 
the insurance business as frequently as in any 
other line of effort. We all know, by actual 
experience, contention or heated argument is 
the weakest tool one can use to close. 

To contend with a prospect is to invite dis- 
aster, causing the person you argue with to 
have an unfriendly feeling toward you, as well 
as heating the fire of passion, both of which 
are great detriment to business. A merchant 
will accomplish more by dividing his case into 
two or more sound basie facts, presenting them 
as a resistive force against the prospect's 
argument, and, by sheer force of these facts, 
beating down the objections. 

Explain to your customer that you will not 
argue the matter with him; ask him to con- 
sider your strong reasons and facts, and trust 
to his good judgment to draw the right con- 
clusions from them. If it is necessary to 
change the state of your prospect's mind, state 
your facts in a clear, business-like manner, 
make careful analysis of every phase of the 
situation, take up the salient points of your 
policy, and thus, step by step, by will power 
and reason, you overcome all the obstacles. 

Start with your prospect at a point on which 
you both agree; from that point, step by step, 
swing him around your way, point out advan- 
tages in such a way that he will arrive at the 
point to which you wish to bring him, think- 
ing that he has reached it by his own power of 
deduction, and unaware that all the time your 
subtle influence has caused his mind to follow 
your directions. 

A man wishing to convert the other fellow 
to his way of thinking and to close, must use 
a certain amount of diplomacy, must find the 
weak place in the wall, and at that point enter 
his opening wedge. Loud words, contention 
and gesticulations never landed a good policy 
yet, and it is doubtful if they ever will; but 
gentle words of persuasion, tact and a_ win- 
ning smile will cause many minds to veer in 


your direction. 
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SOME OF THE OFFICERS 


The Superintendent of Agencies and a 
Few of the Things He Is Up Against 


MEDICAL LIRECTORS AND EXAMINERS 





These are Frequently the Storm Centers of a Field 
Man’s Disturbances and “Kicking” Avails Not 
The responsibilities of the superintendent of 

agencies encompass the whole field of opera- 

tions. On his energies and ability largely de- 
pends the growth of the company from year to 
year. He must be able to procure agents who 
will produce business in sufficient volume to 
column every 


year. Moreover, that business must be pro- 


put the company in the “gain” 


cured at a cost within the range of the re- 
quired ratios. He must be a splendid judge 
of men and conditions, and must be endowed 
by the Creator with a personality so charming 
as to cause his field force to stick to him 
through thick and thin. lle must expose his 
anatomy to every kick, and his patience to 
every complaint, and by a constant application 
of prayer and poultices keep his physical and 
spiritual parts in such complete working order 
as to be able to bob up serenely and smilingly 
on every occasion. He must excuse the vices 
and extol the virtues of the field force, and 
must be so filled with the fires of enthusiasm 
He will argue with the presi- 

lirector, and fight 


that he smokes. 
dent, plead with the medical « 

the chief accountant, in the interests of 
the field man. He is the motive power—the 


am generator of the great machine that 


Ste 


+ 


rives the business to success. The annual 
report, showing “new business written,” gauges 
his tenure of office, and every day and hour 
and minute of the calendar year is spent with 
his thoughts centered on this single item. He 
is the connecting link between the head and 
teil of the combination—themagnet that draws 
from the depths the chipping of steel to be 
welded into pillars of strength upon which 
the foundation of the structure is builded. 

that the weakest 
agent thinks he could handle and would like 


But all the same, it is a jol 


to tackle, even if he didn’t last longer than a 


1 
i 


feather in Hades. 
Tue MepicAL D1rEcTOR 
The medical director comes in for more 


” 


“cussings” than a baseball umpire. Some of 


the field men seem to picture him as a red- 
dressed devil with horns and a forked tail 
sitting in a sulphuric haze, with an “ap.” on 
his desk and a rubber stamp marked “rejected” 
ind with a sardonic grin of demoniacal glee 
on his fiendish face, always in the act of 
knockine the agent out of his commissions. 
They have a faint idea that he is really and 
truly looking after the interests of the com- 
pany, but will admit it only when the muti- 
lated “ap.” that has met its fate in his slaughter 
pen was written by the “other fellow.” But 
his laws are immutable and his decision final, 
and letters of protest, whether pleading or 
helligerent, have no ‘more effect upon this 
august personage than the fall of the morning 
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dew on the rock-ribbed surface of Gibraltar. 
Ile is the storm center of the field man’s dis- 
turbances: the heartless destroyer that hangs 
on his trail like an avenging Nemesis. The 
medical director is a breeder of tuberculosis, 
for does he not make the poor solicitor “cough 
up” his commissions until he becomes a con- 
firmed consumptive ? 

Every mother’s son of us has at one time 
or another had a hattle royal with him, and 
how he can hold his job in the face of such 
an avalanche of kicks and protests and threats 
and insinuations as fall on his desk from the 
field force is more of a mystery than the origin 
of the Pyramids. Sometimes he will answer 
a letter but more times he won't, which is one 
of the prerogatives of his high and mighty 
office. But through it all, there he sits un- 


1oved and immovable. Supreme in his power 


i 
and as bloodless as a Sphinx, every effort that 
ingenuity can call forth or imagination con- 

by the field man in an 


ceive has been wasted 
effort to “get solid” with his department, but 
without avail. He knows neither friend nor 
foe in his work of destruction. He won’t even 
deign to tell you the cause for rejecting an 
applicant whom everybody for twenty miles 
around knows is tougher than a boiled owl and 
never saw a sick day in his life. We get the 
regulation notice printed on yellow paper, that 
reads: 

“The medical department regrets the neces- 
sity of informing you that under the rules of 
the company the application of Wm. Whats- 


wrong has heen indefinitely postponed.” 


Dig up and don't kick. Don’t tear around 


like a mad bull over a red flag. It’s no use. 
You couldn't see a cussed thing wrong with 
that “ap.” and you looked forms “B” and 
“C” over a dozen times to see if there was the 
least shade on it, and it was as clear as a bell, 
but the gimlet-eyed genius up there at the home 
office ferreted out something with a magnify- 
ing glass and “turned it down,” and by the 
gods there’s got to be a change or you'll quit 

id let the company go to ruin. Ah! you 
know what you'll do, you won't submit to any 
lignities from that department, You'll 
take it higher up. You'll put the whole thing 


2 1 ] 1 


aver his head and seek justice from t 


1 


le presi- 
dent. So you write the president a letter, and 
it is a hummer. You sat up half the night to 
prepare it and you know it was a humdinger. 
Then, instead of going out like a little man and 
refunding the premium to the rejected appli- 
cant, you sit around the house and brag about 
the great letter vou have written, let some 
other agent “close up” your “leads” in the 


r] 


neighborhood, and wait for the president's 


answer. 

Do you get it? Oh, yes, you get it, and it is 
smoother than oil. It’s a fine letter, and is 
quite a long one, too, and you read it over and 


over again, and it dawns on your egotistical 


brain at last that all it contains is the state- 
ment that there is no appeal from the decision 
of your arch enemy with the cloven hoof; that 
his department is above criticism; that one 
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of your stock arguments on the field is the 
exceptionally low death rate of the company, 
on account of its selection of risks, etc., ete., 
and you dig up, and go out with a rush to try 
and make up lost time. But you mentally 
swear that the first time you go to the home 
office you'll give that medical director a piece 
of your mind, 

When you do go to the home office, and they 
take you into his office, your breath fails and 
all the sand runs out of your system when the 
smoothest and finest gentleman you ever met 
gets up and grasps your hand with the squeeze 
of a long-lost brother; he insists on your sit- 
ting down, and asks your advice on several 
“aps.” that are in the “hospital” (none of yours, 
mind you), and hefore you know it you are not 
only agreeing with him, but sympathizing with 
him over his great responsibilities. And if 
you have been really devilish in your treatment 
of his department he literally heaps coals of 
fire on your head by insisting that you become 
his guest at luncheon, and he talks and laughs, 
but not a word about your own troubles or the 
troubles you have made him, and you part 
with him at last with the feeling that you have 
gotten a little farther into his confidence than 
any other of the field men. Nix. He has been 
doing that same thing for years, and will use 
the red stamp on the very next applicatioi 
that you send in, if it is not a first-class risk, 
with not even the shadow of a thought of you 
or your visit. He rides above criticism, scorns 
advice, nor turns a hair’s-breadth to swerve an 
iota from the straight line of duty. 

You may cuss him, you. may hate him, you 
may malign him, but you can’t bluff him, and 
don't you forget it. He is not a bulldog of 
obstinacy; he is a bulwark of safety to your 


company. 


rHE MeEpIcCAL EXAMINER 


What a lot of darned fools there are who get 


the appointment as medical examiner for our 
company! What right have they to lay claim 
to any professional pride? They are too 
darned finicky. They insist on getting a 
straight answer to every question, and are too 
thundering technical. They won't even exam- 
ine an applicant if the agent is in the room- 

and he might be a while lot of help to him, 
Suppose the ap- 


plicant did have one brother die of tubercu 


too, by timely suggestions 


losis and another died about the same age, and 
he “don’t know” what he died of. Why not 
say so and let it go at that and not go hunting 
around among the relatives for the knowledge 
of the cause of death. The applicant is healthy, 
isn’t he? Then what's the use of such tom- 
foolery? Suppose the applicant did have a 
slight discharge from his left ear for a while. 
It quit, didn’t it? Then why need the fool 


examiner write down a lot of stuff that indi- 





cates that there may have been some dise: 
the inner ear. He knows that would cause a 
rejection. What if the applicant did have a 
piece of bone cut out of his shin awhile ago. 
He don't limp any, does he? What the deuce 
is the use of raking up that old operation? It 


the fool doctor keeps at it long enough he may 


Thursday 


he able to make out a case of tuberculosis of 
the bone. 

Who in thunder knows the exact age of all 
his grandparents? If he says they all lived in 
the old country and he lost track of them 
what's the sense in looking up a living brother 
or a sister of the applicant to find out What 
they know about it? It’s all rot. 

Suppose the applicant is 5 feet and g inches 
tall and weighs 204 pounds. That's only ten 
pounds over weight, and his clothes and shoes 
weigh more than that. But the doctor wil] 
hold up the “ap.” a week to get the man to q 
pair of scales, just because that is the printed 
instructions of the company, and perhaps the 
applicant will back out before he gets onto the 
S ales. 

It's enough to make a man swear a blue 
streak to go back to a doctor and tell him he 
has forgotten to put down the results of the 
urinalysis, and have him look up with a face 


as devoid o 


expression as a pumpkin, and 
explain that at the time of the examination he 
could not get a specimen, but the applicant is 
ening to bring it in the next time he comes to 
town. Why could he not fill it in? 
plicant is otherwise all right, is he not? Any 


fool could say that the color is amber, specific 


The ap- 





eravity 1020, and that there were no traces of 


suear or albumen and let it go at that. The 


= 


‘ does not get up nights and never had 
any disease of the kidneys, nor pains in his 
ack, and says so in the proper place on the 
blank. You could “fix it” yourself if the com- 
pany did not photograph the thing and hitch 
it to the policy. That’s another fool thing. 

If the examiner don't know how to get a 
specimen, I'll tell him a trick that he ought to 
have known years ago. ‘Tell the applicant to 
put his hands in cold water a minute. It never 
fails—if he is hound to have a specimen, which 
don’t amount to a cuss, anyway. 

Now, Mr. Agent, if 


nean what you say, you are an insurance leper 


vou talk that way and 


and ought to be quarantined. 

“You are in the right church but the wrong 
pew.” 

You are no more fit to belong to the great 
army of life underwriters than a rattlesnake 
in a baby’s cradle. You are more dangerous 
at large ‘than 
bubonic plague. If you could find an examiner 


man in the third stage of 


as unscrupulous as yourself you would put 
all the graveyard risks onto your company and 
eloat over the increased death rate. But with 
all vour smartness and crookedness you are 
practically harmless, because between your dis- 
honesty and the company stands a bulwark of 
safety in an honest and conscientious exam- 
iner—a physician whom the managers have 
investigated and appointed to do his work 
right, and a gentleman who places honor above 
dollars, and from a sense of duty rigidly fol- 
lows the instructions which accompanied his 
certificate of appointment as examiner. 

[The foregoing is a further instalment of @ 
series continuing in the industrial section 0 
Tne Spectator. It is taken from a work just 
published entitled “Objections and \nswers, 
by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known writer 0 
instirance subjects. | 
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AN AGENT’S VACATION 


Experiences of Hustler Trying for Appli- 
‘ations on His Holiday 


A CASE OF UNHELPFUL REFERENCES 
Friends of the Applicant Are O%ten the Direct 
Cause of the Loss of Your Prospect 
By AN INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
I have recently heen on vacation, but have 
not been successful while away in securing 
a single application. There was one man 
whom [ ought to have got, but could not; 
there was another man I could have got, but 

would not. 

The first was a young lieutenant in the army 
on yacation with his young wife. I really be- 
lieve that if I could have had him in normal 
circumstances I could have secured him, at 
least for a small amount. I doubt if I could 
have got anything very big, for I gathered the 
impression, whether correctly or otherwise, 
that they spent too much in keeping up appear- 
ances. 

Apart from that, the case illustrates a point 
in summer hotel canvassing, wh‘ch readers 
now on their vacations may like to remember. 
It is that the greatest success will attend such 
canvassing if the prospect is one who is not 
totally opposed to insurance, but rather is one 
who has thought many times about insuring, 
but previously has not been in a position to 
insure, or has not been in the right spirit. 

If we can get hold of a man like this, we 
can very often secure his application by con- 
versation of a friendly character. Very light 
canvassing will do the trick; in fact, it usually 
has to do the trick, for you cannot often settle 
down to dogged, hard, forcing work in the cir- 
cumstances of a seaside boarding house, espe- 
cially if you are there for a week or so only. 
Anyway, | did not get the lieutenant—and | 
do not put a high value on his promise to 
write. 

A DirrereNT CASE 

The other man whom I could have got, but 
would not, was much of my own age, and a 
congenial companion. 

We went out on an excursion together and 
became friendly. At the start of the week | 
looked him over and began to be a little doubt- 
ful about the state of his health. The very 
next morning he was absent from the breakfast 
table. Breakfast over, his wife left the room, 
to reappear some little time later. She sat 
down near my wife, and I overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation : 


My wife: “Is your husband out of sorts: 

Prospect’s wife: “Yes; he suffers from 
nicotine poisoning.” 

“Yes?” 

“Through smoking too much. FEvery now 
and then the poison seems to overcome him. 
He grows dizzy and has to stay in his room. 
The doctor treats the matter very seriously 
and I am greatly worried.” 

The poor lady looked very much distressed. 
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\ly wife expressed sympathy, and tried to 
speak cheerfully. Presently she asked, “Is 
your husband insured ?” 

Prospect’s wife: “No; he doesn’t believe in 
it. .\t least, he didn’t use to believe in it. A 
friend of ours tried to get him to insure two 
years ago when he was quite well, but he didn't 
A little time 
ago he tried to insure, and they wouldn't have 


believe in it—and neither did 1. 


him.” 

My wife: “Oh, he does believe in it now, 
then?” 

Prospect’s wife: “Oh, yes.” 

“You do, too, | suppose, now 2” 

“Yes; I can see my folly.” 

This conversation struck me as covering in 
a very few words the real argument for life 
insurance, The man did not believe in it when 
he could get it, but believed in it very earnestly 
when he could not. The same applies to his 
wife. The same applies to many husbands and 
many wives. It is——. But I will not com- 
ment upon it further, although I feel very full. 
If any reader or any prospect cannot see the 
point, cannot realize the situation, the dis- 
tress and the tragedy, then no words of mine 


can make him do so. 


APPLICATION SECURED 

On the day on which I returned from holi- 
day, I met a business man with whom I had 
on previous occasions discussed the advantages 
of life insurance. An opportunity had enabled 
me to introduce my superintendent to him, and 
it so happened that my superintendent had met 
him while I was away, and had got a nibble. 
On my meeting Mr. Prospect as above, he pro- 
duced one of our prospectuses, and asked me 
to tell him in plain language all about it. I 
did so, 

Then he said, “I saw your Mr. Brown 
(superintendent) the other day, and he talked 


to me about this policy. Shall you be seeing 


him to-day ?” 
“Yes,” 1 said: 
“Well, you can tell him that he can come 


and see me to-morrow.” 

This was very agreeable to me, though | was 
somewhat in the dark. 

| saw the man with the superintendent the 
next day, and we completed a good application 
for a premium of $470 per annum. 

The actual signing of the proposal was done 
in circumstances which prevented me from 


looking on properly. I left it in the hands of 


the superintendent. When the form had been 
completed we left, and the superintendent 
handed the application to me in the street. | 
looked it through more or less casually, and 
did not remember until late that evening about 
the friends’ references. The name of one of 
the friends then made me the least bit anxious, 
and IT posted off to see him the first thing the 
next morning. He had the reference form 
hefore him, and apparently had been expect 
ing me. As soon as he saw me he said: 

“What about this thing?” 

“What about it!” I said. 

“Well,” he replied, “this applicant is a great 
friend of mine. I am in close touch with him, 


2I 


and if I place before him a better proposition 
than the one vou have offered, I should have 
no difficulty in getting business from him and 
receiving the commission upon it.” 

In the end we came to an agreement, and 
he said he would fll up the form and not in- 
terfere with the case. 

The next morning, alas! there was a letter 
from the prospect saying that he could not go 
on with the case for the present for reasons 
which he would explain verbally, ete. We 
hurried off to him, and heard a very circum- 
stantial account of a financial reverse, which 
had happened very shortly after the applica- 
tion had been taken, rendering it impossible 
for the case to go forward at once. Beyond 
promises for the future this was final. I then 
went to see the “friend” once more. This 
centleman firmly declared that he had kept his 
promise of non-interference. 


There the matter ends for the present. 


A QUESTION OF FRIENDS 

The moral of this little story is: Be careful 

of the friends. I will tell another story to 
drive it home. 

The incident occurred in my early days. An 

assistant in our district secured an applica- 


tion for $25,0co. There had been no bigger 


application written in the history of the dis- 
trict as far as we could discover, and there 
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was naturally a great amount of jubilation 


about it. The case went forward; but to the 
ereat astonishment of the assistant the usual 
form came down in due course, conveying the 
office’s regret that they felt compelled to de- 
cline the poposal. 

There was some consternation in the camp, 
as may be imagined. The superintendent went 
to see the doctor, who said he was sure that 
the office had made a mistake. The man was 
a splendid life. 


The superintendent wrote to the office and 


- 


to the inspector, and for a time letters were 
passing to and fro in a most heated atmos- 
phere. Short, almost curt, replies were re- 
| 


ceived from the office, the net result of which 


was that “nothing could be done.” The super- 
intendent held a different view. He spent 


some hours thinking the whole thing over from 
every point of view, and came to the con- 


possibility of trouble 


clusion that the only 
arose from the friends’ references. 

This was a decidedly good shot, for on in- 
vestivating along this line he discovered that 
one of the references was the father-in-law 
of an agent for another office. lore letters 
followed, and finally the office consented to re- 
ceive two other friends’ names. This cheered 
us all up wonderfully, and our cup of delight 
was filled to overflowing when a few days 
later the acceptance came down first class, 
especially as it was followed immediately by 
the proposer’s check in payment of the first 
premium. 

What had almost killed the very big case 
were six short words by the “friend.” He 
himself happened to he a strict, almost rabid, 


prohibitionist. The proposer was not. lo the 


question as to the proposer being strictly sober 








to 
bo 


and temperate, the friend had replied, ‘He 
iikes a glass of beer.” 

This statement can be viewed in two ways, 
but the office is not to be condemned if it 
takes the worst view. The “friend” is chosen 
by the proposer, and presumably if he says 
things of a detrimental character they are true. 
The friend is presumed to place the kindest 
construction possible upon the prospect's 
habits. 

My principal object in telling these two 
stories is to warn all other agents to watch the 
friends’ references. The proposer gives them, 
hut if there is a clear objection (such as we 
can see, but such as the prospect might not 
see) to any one of the names, we are, in my 
opinion, well justified in asking him to supply 
another name in substitution. 

I may here add that another stiperintendent 
of my later acquaintance took an even stronger 
line on this subject. He was running no risks 
with references. He did not know of the 
$25,000 case to which I have referred, but 
evidently he had had experiences of his own 
which had taught him a lesson. No reference 
went down on any applications which he wrote 
unless he knew all about him.—The Insurance 


Mail. 





Verdict Obtained Against Fraternal 

A jury in Trenton, N. J., District Court last 
week awarded to Mrs. Katherine Jones a ver- 
dict of $200, together with interest of $10, in 
a suit against Keystone Circle, No. 49, Brother- 
hood of America, to recover the 





insurance policy on the life of th 
husband, James Jones, who died in October last. 
ed on. the 





Payment of the policy was re 


ground that Jones had allowed the payment of 


his dues to lapse for a period longer than that 
allowed by the by-laws and constitution of 
the organization. The testimony devi 
fact that both Jones and his wife were 
some time during last fall victims of the 
influenza epidemic, that their young son had 


of the cou 





been sent to the meeting-place 
for the purpose of paying the dues of the 
father, that he had been unable to find the 
meeting-place, that the money was subsequently 
paid by a daughter, but that death ensued be- 
fore Jones had been returned to good standing 
in the order. 

In returning its verdict for the plantiff the 
jury did so in the belief that every possible 
effort had been made both by Jones and hi 
wife to abide by the rules of the council, but 
were prevented from doing so by circumstances 
beyond their control. 


Baltimore Life Gaining Rapidly 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Company so 
far this year has been making unusually satis- 


factory progress, the production of both ordi 





nary and industrial insurance hi 
gain of more than 300 per cent in the first 
months over the same period of last year. Th 
remarkable increase is attributed by the man- 


agement largely to the loyal and enthusiastic 
work of an unexcelled agency force. The com- 
pany has been admitted to New Jersey, and 1] 
establish offices in all the principal cities of 
that State very shortly. In addition to that 
State the company now is operating in Mary- 
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Industrial Increases of $14 and $15 
Realized in Month of July 
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P10 AGENTS ADD $116 IN FOUR WEEKS 


Con:pany Pays $15,816,108 in First Six Months of 
1919 on 123,975 Industrial Claims 

Commenting upon the remarkable results 
shown by the field force of the Mertopolitan Life 
for the first seven months of 1919, The Intelli- 
gencer, in one of its August numbers, says: 

“One of the joys of the business, one of its 
reliefs and compensations, is the splendid num- 
ber of leaders that crowd the lists and classi- 
fications. This fact is proof, clear and satis- 
factory, of good judgment, in the first instance 
on the part of field management in the choice 
of men, and next of sound sense on the part 
of the interested individual in choosing a 
profession. There is probably no other calling 
that develops a man’s character and true worth 
more rapidly or more thoroughly than does the 
clash of field operations, the activities of field 
life, whether in collecting a debit, in closing 
$100,000 contract or in directing the multifari- 
ous affairs of a large district. At every step 
there is action and at every turn purpose is 
required that means accomplishment when the 
sun goes down, the week ends or the year 
closes. No laggard can keep up with the re- 
quiremenis of successful field work. No man 
can lean upon his brother. Everyone must 
shoulder his own share of work and responsi- 
bility. The very nature of our business de- 
nands this—and rewards it. 

“There is nothing perfunctory about leader- 
ship, nothing of routine in first, second or 
third honors, or, for that matter, in any posi- 
tion or rank among the fifty leaders in the 
country, If anyone should imagine that it 
is a smail honor to figure among the foremost 
in amount of industrial increase for the seven 
months ending July, 1919, let him disabuse 
his mind by a casual contemplation of the ser- 
vice and experience of A. C. Wehmeier, Oak- 
land; W. F. Monahan, Englewood; W. H 
Jones, De Soto; F, D. Berkeley, Bay Ridge; G. 





A. Weigel, Morrisania, or any of their as- 
sociates. 

‘The figures of their actual accomplishment 
need not be compared with those of last year 
or any other previous period. It is sufficient 
to say that, whether speaking of Oakland, or 
Brooklyn, or Garfield, or St. Clair or other 
district, the accomplishment is as effective and 
impressive a testimonial of staff energy as it 
is of clever management. Nor is this fine busi- 
ness character common only to those in high 
places, It 
ulars and unattached. In the two lists pub- 


lished herein these gentlemen make out a clear 


s active among agents, both reg- 





case in their favor, for nothing speaks louder 
han deeds. 

“The agents unattached are captained by 
Orazio La Cagnina, one of the Knickerbocker 
notables; Carmelo, Albanese being his nearest 
rival on the staff, and Vincent Ponce de Leon, 
his next, both among the foremost ten. Away 
in the Southwest, in Poplar Bluff, W. E. Webb 
stands pre-eminent, while in Providence, R. L., 

Stiegel has the highest honors, the three 
La Cagnina, Webb and Stiegel—being first, 
second and third in the country, followed by 
a long line of producers, among them many 


familiar names—Truslow, Barnes, Primavera, 


Thursday 


Chasse, Hrdlicka, and associates—anq Many 
who are rapidly becoming well known in the 
community by reason of their aggressive ac. 
tivities. 

“Here is some of the proof of the pudding 
furnished in the single month of July Without 
a word as to what was done during the pre- 
That month—July 
—Maurice Eilbott, whose operations are 


vious months of the year 
ac- 
corded to the credit of De Soto, Tenn., ceased 
not until he added over $15 Increase to his pre- 
vious total, and W. E. Webb of Poplar Bluff 
made $13.12, while two Jackson, Tenn., repre- 
sentatives—E, L. Hawkins and G. M. Stee]— 
cleared over $14 and $11 respectively, Ziving to 
the Southwestern Territory the four biggest 
figures. And by the way, a large number of 
that Territory’s agents distinguished them- 
selves, notably M. A. Schneider in Falls City: 
Joseph Levi, Jr., same statf; J. H. Wilson, s. 
U. Hardie, E. E. Wilson, M, M. Tullos, L. Finney 
and W. A. Kinney, all of Jackson—a pretty nie 
posing representation. With the vigorous busi- 
ness-getters of De Soto must be included be- 
sides those mentioned, C. M. Wiggins, A. ¢, 
Jones, John Jackson and others. Some of these 
gentlemen made as much as $10 increase and 
none of them much less than $7 for the month. 

“In Bangor, Me., over $11 was realized by 
N, L. Herbert; in Biddeford, same State, P. FP. 
Porell made $10.50; in South Boston, E. W. 
Sorgi took credit for $10.30; while in Dudley, 
Mass., H, A, Cowan made $10.03 increase in 
the month of the fourth. 

“That's the point—$10 increase, over that 
figure and near it, made by single individual 
agents in four weeks of one of the _ hottest 
months of the year, when people are thinking 
of vacation trips, picnics and other summer 
diversions—not to mention distractions here 
and there of a different character, inseparable 
from this general period of adjustment and 
reconstruction through which we are passing. 

“Have you any idea how much increase was 
made in July by the first ten agents? Over 
$116, while fifty men made over $420 industrial 
increase—another proof of the class of men 
desired, as likewise of the fact that the agent 
is the architect of his own fortune.” 

Following are recent promotions to agent 
unattached: 

Tilman B. Thompson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

David Haffner, St. Louis. 

S. Frank Greenstein, Stoneham, Mass. 

Samuel L. Goslinski, New Orleans. 

fenry Nuhring, Long Island City. 

George Rubens, Brooklyn. 

Leo Bostkin, Hamilton, Ont. 

Arthur Herbert, Long Island City. 

George Heuser, Red Bank, N. J. 

Leon Knaster, Union Hill, N. J. 

Earl E. Hampton, Canton, O. 

James W. Eaton, Baltimore. 

During the first six months of 1919 the com- 
pany paid on 123,975 industrial death claims, 
$15,816,108, not including mortuary dividends, 
and on 14,430 ordinary and intermediate claims, 
$13,891,250, making the total paid to benefi- 
ciaries for the half-year ending June, $29,707,- 


OOS. 


Two Pictures 


A recent obituary notice in the daily papers 
records the decease of Mr. G. D. D. ; 

Mr. D. held Southern Life policy No. 21816 
for £250, which, despite all our endeavors (0 
induce him to retain, he surrendered! Dee 

A proposal by Mr. H. N. F. de J. for £0) 
life insurance with the Southern was com- 
pleted on November 1 last. Sixteen days later 
ke died. Claim paid.—Southern Life Newslet- 
ter, South Africa. 
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September 4, 1919 


WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Ervin E. Keefer of Huntington, Ind., and 
G. A. Nitsche of Bridgeton, N. J. 
Enter Class E of Old Guard 


OUTING IN HONOR OF WM. J. NEAL 


\. H. Gerdes of Galesburg, I!!., Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary by Turning in Sixty-four New 
Policies in One Week 

For twenty-five years Ervin E, Keefer has 
continuously presented the merits of Prudential 
policies to the population of Huntington, Ind., 
a detached point of the Fort Wayne district. 
Agent Keefer has proved his reliability in the 
journey over the long course, beginning August 
11, 1894, and on his entry into Class E of 
the Old Guard found a warm welcome awaiting 
him. 

A cordial greeeing was extended to Williain 
H. Egan on his return to assistant superin- 
tendency duties in the New York two district 
afier his honorable discharge from our coun- 
try’s military service. 

When the Prudential industrial records 
were made up for 1918, Assistant Hyman Feld- 
man of New York eight, occupied the eleventh 
place in the line of the leaders in actual in- 
crease. At the present writing, his name is 
first on the division list, and, but two separate 
him from the company’s leadership in net in- 
dustrial for 1919. 

Superintendent William J. Neal, well and 
favorably known as the chief exponent of 
Prudentialism in St. Catherines, Ont., and the 
region round about, is now a member of Class 
D of the Old Guard, having completed a con 
tinuous line of work covering two decades on 
August 7. To celebrate the occasion, the St. 
Catherines district staff, which includes an 
assistancy at Well and and one at Niagara 
Falls, gathered at the last-mentioned point on 
Friday, the Sth inst., and proceeded to commem- 
orate the anniversary in proper style. First 
there was an enthusiastic business meeting 
and a course of action decided upon ior in- 
creased activity along production lines, and 
then Division Manager Chace, after a very 
interesting review of Mr. Neal’s connection 
with the company, presented the diamond locket 
and certificate of admission to the twenty-year 
class. 

With the formalities disposed of, Mr, Neal 
called for the forces to fall in, and as host 
led the company to the refectory in Queen's 
Park, where, overlooking the wonderful Horse- 
shoe Falls, an ample luncheon was_ served. 
The rest of the day was spent in sight seeing 
on the Canadian and United States sides of 
Niagara. Mr. Neal started an agency in Buf- 
falo two, August 7, 1899, was promoted to an 
assistancy in the same district on May 14, 1900, 
was transferred to Wilmington, Del., August 26, 
1901, advanced to the superintendency at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., March 20, 1905, was agency or- 
ganizer at St. Catherines from June 21, 1909, 
until April 11, 1919: on the latter date he 
Was appointed superintendent at Ottawa. and 
On January 31, 1916. was placed in charge of 
his present field. 

The Phoenixville assistancy is a part of 
the Philadelphia seven district and is in the 


Care of Willis R. Kimes. In point of arrears 





this assistans y has the lowest percentage in 
Division D, and was enabled to capture the 
leadership hecause of a reduction of twenty 


eight per cent since the beginning of the year 
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Through earnest, systematic planning and ag- 
gressive continued effort the percentage at 
this writing has been reduced to thirteen. 

At the Elks’ Home in Bridgeton, N. J., Super- 
intendent G. A. Nitshe of the Bridgeton dis- 
trict, recently celebraied his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of continuous Prudential service. The 
guests included the district staff and a num- 
ber of others, among whom were, from the 
home office, Third Vice-President F. W. Tas- 
ney, ASsistant Secretary F. A. C, Baker, Super- 
visor F. E. Boyd and Division Manager C. G. 
Terwilliger. Mr, Nitshe ws appointed an 
agent at Millville, N. J., on July 14, 1894; four 
months later he was promoted to an assistant 
superintendency at Vineland, N. J., on August 
26, 1895, he was transferred to Burlington, 
N. J., and received his promotion to the super 
intendency of the Bridgeton district on April 
1, 1898. Mr. Tasney, following an earnest ad- 
dress, presented the emblem and certificate of 
Class E of the Prudential Old Guard to the 
“man of the hour” and all wished the recipient 
many more years of good health, happiness and 
the largest measure of success. 

Agent W. B. Rason of Peoria, Ill., is another 
regular and consistent business producer. At 
the close of last month his aecount carried 
but two per cent of arrears and he had the 
satisfaction of responding ‘‘three-hundred per 
cent,’ when the advance payment roll was 
ealled. Mr. Rason has just completed fifteen 
years of continuous Prudential service. 

On July 19, 1909, A. H, Gerdes of Galesburg, 
Ill., decided to throw his influence Prudential- 
ward, and finding the relations congenial, he 
continued until now there are more than ten 
years of uninterrupted service to his credit. So 
well satisfied was Mr. Gerdes that he concluded 
an extra industrial effort would be the proper 


> 


way to celebrate his entrance into Class B 
of the Old Guard; accordingly he ‘‘went to it” 
and the outcome was an issue of sixty-three 
policies in one week carrying an aggregate of 
$4.86 in premiums. 

Relow appear the names of ten agents in 
the Division Q territory whose accounts give 
unmistakable evidence of their belief in the 
adage ‘“‘Make your brains save your. legs 
Albert Gue, Los Angeles three: A. O. Mueller 
Portland, Oregon: J. W. Carlson, Sacramento 
Cal.; Henry Green, Oakland, Cal.: F. J. Spel 
lacy, Seattle, Wash.; H, L. Cook, Denver, Colo.: 
O. O. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash.; F. J. Aiken, 
H. S. Hallenbeck, San Fran 


cisco one, and B. F. Young, Tacoma, Wash. 


Los Angeles I.: 


Some of these good men, as the result of 
courtesy, system and the co-operation of policy- 
’ 


holders, have hundreds of families paid several 


months in advance, to say nothing of the ex- 





ecllent condition of their accounts \v 
to arrears. In no case do the arrears amount 
to more than ten per cent and the majarity 
are under that figure 


Group Insurance With the Travelers 
The Michelin Tire Company. the Diamond 
States Fibre Company, Bonwit Teller Company 
Krakauer Piano Company, and the Emerson 
Phonograph Company have recently closed with 
the Travelers Insurance Company for group 
insurance. 


Details regar the education of men for the 





vocation of life insurance as undertaken by Equitable 
Life men in France with the excellent material of the 
\. E. F. to work upon are set forth in the report of 
the Equitable’s sixtieth anniversary celebration appe 


ing on another page of this issue 


23 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


William Till of Chicago Promoted to 
Home Office Inspectorship 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT AT WORCESTER 


George W. Baker Receives Merited Advancement 
—Ninetieth Weekly Premium District 
Organized 
The John Hancock Mutual Life has appointed 
Wm. Till of Chicago as home office inspector. 
Mr. Till became affiliated with the John Han- 
cock Company, in Chicago, in 1903, and has 
acted as clerk, cashier, application inspector 

and claim adjuster, successively, 

George W. Baker, at present supervisor of 
agencies, has been made superintendent of 
the Worcester district of the company. Mr. 
Baker first entered the service of the com- 
pany as a clerk at Buffalo in 1893, becoming an 
“gent in 1898, and the following year was made 
an inspector. In 1902 he has advanced to the 
sition of home office inspector, and three 
years later was made supervisor of agencies. 
Hie has a thorough knowledge of the business, 
and his enthusiasm and kindliness have made 
him a great favorite with the entire field force 
the John Hancock. 

Superintendent F, F. K. Beck was guest of 


honor at a dinner by the staff of the Bayonne 

ageney at the Bayonne Yacht Club recently. 
everal snuperintendents and officers of the 
mpany were present. 

William Gordon, agent in New York I, died a 
short time ago after a long illness. He had 
been in the company’s service since 1905, and 
had ever been an enthusiastic factor in his 
district, having written $600,000 ordinary busi- 
ness during his career with the company. 

The assistant superintendents among the lead- 
ing ten in the list of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium inerease producers for the seven 
months ending with July, 1919, were D. Nu- 
hzno, Brooklyn 1V, W. K. O'Connor, Boston; J. 
Kelly, Philadelphia II; O, Braun, New York 
IV: N. Muscovitz, Brooklyn I; H. Gray, 
Brooklyn II: E, Rose, New York V; C. Miller 
New York II; A. H. Brahe, Brooklyn I; and 
M. Lamm, New York I. 

The leading ten agents in the list of upper 
one hundred weekly premium increase pro- 
icers for the seven months ending July, 
1819, were L, Berco, Brooklyn III; E. H. Smith, 
Waltham: G. Guarino, 3oston; H. Horney 
Rrooklyn IV; S. Josephs, Boston; F. Constan- 
tine, Newark: I. Morganstern, Brooklyn II; E. 
De Fronzo, Newark: H. Johnson, Cambridge; 
nd J. Zylawski, Holyoke, 

The ninetieth weekly premium district of the 
it Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, most of the new territory 


company is to be opened this month 


t off from the Jamaica District of Greater 
New York. William P. Sexton, assistant super- 
vew York ITI, has been chosen by 
ihe company to be superintendent of the new 
Hiempstead district. The administrative powers 
and high personal qualities he has revealed 
during his seventeen years of service with the 
company are doubtless to be further exempli- 
fied. 

William Meyerhardt recently compleied his 
twentieth anniversary as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Hoboken district under Superin- 
tendent Kessler. 

The John Hancock Field passed its twentieth 


anniversary a short time ago; but it was so 
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keen on the observance of other folks, birth- at Waterbury to cashier at Brockton; Richard Salvation Army s Industrial Record 
days and jubilees, its editor explains, it plumb 4- Rommer, assistant cashier at Jamaica to as- The Salvation Army, which by the agency oj 
5 ’ : . : sistant cashier at New York I; Charles H. Dom- ia Mabon n I ae 
Pore Itc ) ve . > rea , . . . ° . Ss Sé l€ Ar y sure > - -ietv 
forgot its own. It came into being in July, jingue, assistant cashier to cashier at Fall ‘8 Salvation Army Insurance Society, conducts = 
1899, as “Our Industrial Field,’ and has since River; Charles R. Taylor, assistant at Water- a prosperous industrial insurance business in 
developed to broader fields of endeavor and, bury to transfer inspector, Greater New York Great Britain, records an increase in industria] 
. Agency; Nicholas J. Murray, assistant-at-large : : . 
i ‘opriately, enlarged its t . wane : ie F yxremium income for the year ending Ju 
quite appropriately, enlarged its title. to assistant superintendent at Lowell. I ge yee ng Ine 30 of — 
“Loyalty Week’ was observed by the Chi- nearly $140,000, This is the best increase eyer 
cago IV Agency during the week of August 11.0000 2 2 2 2 SS made by the society in any one year. It jg. 
The following totals indicate the extent of T vs sued a smaller number of new policies, tho : 
The ‘ w Two Kinds of Lapses ; : ugh = 
the celebration: Weekly premium, $25; ordi- for a slightly higher average amount: this 
nary and A. F., $57,000. The week also marked = eer — the see gai -- read in conjunction with the record increase \ 
: : : non-payment of premiums, especially where re ; 
; eres tars ; US Service * Assist- : ; : : would appear to indicate fewer lapses 
the tenth year of continuous service for Assist such non-payment is brought about by sheer : l PI : sishiate 
ant Superintendent Charles O'Grady. carelessness, negligence, thriftlessness and fail- Nothwithstanding the war, the claims show Age: 
Agency outings, picnics, junkets and _holi- ure to appreciate the true value of a policy in a considerable decrease; but as to this it is 5 
day occasions were numerous during August, full force—that is a deplorable lapse, a lapse to be remembered that the accounts are closed an 
; : . = : that is nothing short of treason to one’s duty ; ot a cate. a ; ; 
and each was a gleeful event in the life of and obligations to one’s loved ones. It robs at the end of the half-year, so that the in- 
its district. From Lowell, Yonkers, Pawtucket, the policy of its beneficence and makes it but fluence of the influenza epidemic is not shown 
Fall River, New Britain and Albany come re- : ri # ace rog It your — care and The expense ratio shows a slight increase. ANN 
; duty, Mr. Debit Caretaker, to take the greatest . : 
‘ts of festivities enjoved by agents ¢ air cae : om doubtless the effect of the increased charges 
ports of festivities enjoved by agents and thei1 possible pains to forefend and effectually guard urge: 
guests. against all such misfortunes and fatalisms. for all materials used. 
The following-named have been promoted There is another kind of lapse that calls for Turning to the ordinary branch a higher in- Parti 
from the agency ranks to assistance in the radically different consideration and treatment. crease is reported than has been recorded in ‘ 
; This is the mortuary or death lapse, one to io shies dine Aelaieiens 
jetricte Livy corvica: . ANY rear s vet > , v6 » 1S "eTe sen. 
districts of their service: be treated with the greatest courtesy, prompt- any yeal nee : _ es were sep 
Herman Sweetow, Chicago II: Charles A. ness and consideration. Here is where the arated; a higher rate of interest earned on 
Wolfskeil, Cleveland II: Sunny J. Bluhm, Chi- company and its representatives are called funds, and a considerably larger new business \ 
eago I; Joseph E. Moran, St. Louis I; Isreal upon to perform their highest function, their written. These are all features very much to ; 
Epstein, Brooklyn II; Richard C, Barrington, most important duty, the settlement of the 2 , excee 
Philadelphia IV; Francis M. McCabe, Spring- claim just matured with all possible speed and the good; and against them are to be set only felt t 
field: Peter V. Maher, Allentown; Charles A. with all due respect for the feelings and in- a very slight proportionate increase in claims seat 
Schreiber, Providence. terests of the claimant or claimants. Now is and an almost negligible increase in the ex. wite- 
the time when a policy flowers into full beauty enaCo Taio EhOMAkiar dueldountless 1 a Chris 
The following were promoted and transferred: and when its lapse, because of mortuary ma- Pense ratio, the latter due Coubtiess in consid- 
Thomas M. Mylott, agent at Fitchburg to turity, becomes a sacred duty and a_ sacred erable part to the extra volume of new business given 
assistant superintendent at Cohoes; Jacob G gan eo ngrag” is to be i i ] itl — ily—v 
S 1: * 5 " € t se Ss “= =) c Bry > Ww La al 7 $ . rar . < ¢ 
Kahn. agent at Long Island City to assistant ws Site ii hs Jah She a immediate ae t Wie The society has every reason to be proud of ance 
superintendent at Rochester; Arthur V. O’Con the utmost kindness and in the spirit of the E oe, “ ; 
1dent ¢ Kn ster; 2 nut . n- a - _ Ste ncn — eee ee Oe . , 
nor. agent at Holvoke to assistant superin- old Latin motto: “He gives twice who gives its accounts and position. No English com- it wr 
tendent at Quincey: Florence A. Donahue. agent quickly.’ ; a 7 . pany, it would appear, has shown greater pro- inden 
at Lawrence to assistant superintendent at Thus it is seen there is the widest possible gress on sound lines, and both for stability ; 
ete difference between the two kinds of lapses we ° contr. 
Worcester, } ; ma ae and for prompt and generous settlement of 
i iave described. The one is the bane of the ; ; . : broac 
Other changes were: business, the other the blessing and the crown- claims, it occupies a prominent place amongst “Py 
Vineent J, Shea, cashier at Brockton to cash- ing glory of life insurance.—Prudential Weekly the best industrial life insurance institutions €a 
ier at Watertown; Wilbert W. Henry, cashier Record. of its country, feelin 
: ee ae oer ea eee eee be ab 
subjec 
suspic 


Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- tempt 
out Illinois. nae 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, ‘ 
within the “forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- BA LTIMORE, MARYLAND which 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and THE EUREK —" 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, g 
of 


tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, / ar 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight” in the industrial branch. Incorporated 1882 which 
: sorry, 

Can handle men who can write ordinary business. A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance a 


Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of that \ 


Our System: ny, L 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. could 


All ages taken from date of birth. 
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Benefits: J. LAWRENCE CLARK, President JOS. H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. ee. 
All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. J. C. MAGINNIS, Vice-President—Gen. Mgr. a. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on not ur 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. oe 
> ply be 
Premiums: Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. questi 
‘an be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. thoug 
Gaia gait eens antic ented sll | (ET A BINDER For your SPECTATOR. | ‘ve 
‘‘Claims Paid on Sight.” ie : apie Pape iry 0 con 
s | No'systematic reader of a technical journal like THE SPECTATOR, tion t 
Contracts given with or without lapses be eS Under ~ yo | should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing vided 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first « away the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future ref- 
— pre « he system an experienced representative can become a erence, Prominent company managers and other underwriters who as for 
Gupt. from the time he sterts. ; keep THE SPECTATOR on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. worry 
Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- _ Send $1.50 to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome Res 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six | binder that will carry 26 numbers of the paper or one volume, bound that ¢ 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, October 30, 1919. 


Agent Can Make Excellent Preparation 
and then Miss the Psychological 
Moment. 





ANNUAL & DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 


Participating Policy Must Be Sold Right 
To be Satisfactory, i.e., Without 
Misrepresentation. 

A life agent was one time talking to an 
exceeding exemplary 
felt that he ought to have a policy, but his 
wife—who, by the 
Christian 
given up to devotion to God and her fam- 


gentleman who really 


way, was a_ splendid 


woman whose whole life was 


ilv—was dreadfully opposed to life insur- 
ance because she conscientiously believed 
it wrong. She was not a woman of hasty 
judgment or one who was inclined to be 
husband 


1 


contrary, but 
he subject to her she would say, 
I cannot help 


whenever her 


o« 


broached 
“Please don't talk about it. 
feeling the way I do and I don’t seem to 
with you at all on the 
subject. There would be a 
suspicious tremble in her voice and tears 


be able to agree 
l am sorry.” 
in her eyes, and he had given up the at- 
tempt to change her mind, He told the 
quiet manner in 
seriousness with 


agent all this, and the 
which he said it and the 
which he talked showed that he, too, was 
He even went so far as to express 
his deep affection for his wife, and said 
that we would gladly carry a policy if he 
The agent 


asked him what specific objection she made 


sorry, 


could do so with her consent. 


to it, and he declared that was what he did 
not understand, 
ply because of her love for him, and the 
question of life insurance suggested the 
thought of his possible death, and seemed 
to completely upset her. He had no objec- 
tion to the agent’s talking with her pro- 
vided would not get her all unstrung, but 
as for himself he had had decided to not 
worry her any 


but he believed it was sim- 


more over it. 

Here was one of the hardest conditions 
that could confront a life agent. If you 
know of a harder case than a really loving, 
Christian woman whose conscience op- 
Posed it, let us have it. I do not. But 
nevertheless the agent decided to talk with 
“er and went into the house. 

There was no beating about the bush. 
He began thus: 


“Mrs, do you mind telling me 





NOTICE TO READERS. 


Because of the strikes and lock- 
outs prevailing in the printing trades 
in New York City, THE SPECTA- 
TOR has not published, in this and 
preceding numbers, as many pages of 
matter as usual. We therefore re- 
quest the consideration of our readers 
until printing conditions become more | 
settled. 











frankly and freely exactly why you do not 
want your husband to carry life insurance? 
I promise you in advance that I will re- 
spect your opinion and will not undertake 
to change it unless you ask me to con- 
tinue. I have been in this business many 
years and have yet to learn the first really 
worthy reason against it.” 

She sat 
squarely in his eyes and replied: 


down and looked steadily and 

“IT believe you can understand my feel- 
ings. It is the only question on which my 
husband and I ever disagreed. I want to 
do as he wishes at all times. I do not 
obstinate. I 
have no offer, but 


if you could feel and understand the chill 


want to appear contrary or 
specific argument to 
that goes over me when I think of John’s 
money in 
reasaons. 


dying and leaving life insurance 


his place you would realize my 
It is not because | am set in my way, 
but”—and she actually shuddered—‘I have 
prayed over it and cried over it and I can- 
not seem to feel that it would be right.” 

“Your husband made me promise that I 
would not bore you with the subject. He 
said you could not talk about it calmly and 
believed it was because of your deep love 
for him. But you see, he loves you too, 
and he said a queer thing to me over there 
in his office.” 

“What did he say that you thought was 
queer? John is not given to saying queer 
things on any subject.” 

“Well, perhaps I used the wrong word 
and should have said a ‘singular’ thing in- 
stead of a ‘queer’ thing. Anyhow, no man 
ever talked just what way to me before.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He started out by saying that God had 
given him the best woman on earth for 
a wife; that he loved you ever since he 
could remember; that you were the truest 
and tenderest and dearest woman on earth, 
but that he was worried. He went on to say 
that you and he began poor and were still 


far from rich; that the one aim and object 
of his life was to care for you and the 
doing 


knew 


children as unselfishly as you were 
for him and the children. But he 
if the good Lord took him away he 
not leave you enough to make you com- 
fortable and keep the children 
until they were large enough to care fo: 
themselves and for you. And the worst 
part of it was that in case he was taken 
away and you saw the little ones in need, 
you would never blame him, but you would 


could 


together 


then blame yourself for it and that would 
just about kell you. You see, he _ has 
you and your peace of mind first in his 
thoughts always.” 

“T know John loves me and the children 
more than he does his life, God _ bless 
him!” 

“Well, he has but one worry on his mind, 
and for him it is a big one. It is the fear 
that he may be called away before he has 
enough to lIeave you and the 


saved up 


childen in comfortable circumstances. I am 
not blaming you one bit; but I wish you 
could come to feel that it was best, and 
thus lift much of his burden and all of his 
worry.” 

“I wonder if that is what ails him lately. 
I know he is working too hard, but he 
won't ease up.” 

“Well, if he knew that there was plenty 
for you and the children, he would ease 
up mighty quick.” 

She looked the agent steadily in the eye 
for some time, but her thoughts were else- 
where. Then she got up and went to the 
door and called to her husband, who came 
at once. 
walked with arms about each other to a 
rustic seat and sat down and talked to- 
gether for a full hour, The agent did not 
He was too vise to inter- 


She met him in the yard and they 


leave his seat. 
Finally she came in and said sadly, 
“Tf it will ease John’s mind I wil not object 
any more, but we will talk it over a few 
days.” The agent was too wise to look 
victorious but not wise enough to press 
the matter with John any further ‘hat day, 
and drove away. 


rupt. 


You will readily see that he was of no 
mean caliber by the manners in which he 
won the wife’s consent. All the same he 
miscued. 

It was nearly two weeks before he found 
it convenient to call upon those people 
again, and when he did he took his wife 
with him for a drive. As they neared their 
destination they passed the village cemetery 
and both noticed a new-made grave covered 








with flowers. They drove to the store and 
there learned the news that John had gone! 
Another visitor had crept stealthily into 
that home while this agent was away 
visitor who would not be put off. 


to ‘talk it over” 





a 
No time 
then. For sleeping up 
yonder in that new-made grave, was—who 
do you think? Ah, you guess it was John 
and that the other visitor was the Angel 
of Death! You’ve got another guess com- 
ing. The other visitor was a rival agent 
who broke into that home the very day 
our man left and wrote John for $3,060 as 
easy as rolling off a log—and, true, John 
was gone fishing and camping with his 
family to get a rest from work and worry. 

Evidently our man would not know the 
“psychological moment” if it ran against 
him in daylight. 

The time to cut a melon is when it is 
ripe. 

The “Mutuals” and “Stock” Companies. 
intended here to attempt a 
criticism or explanation of either the Mutuals 


k Companies. 


It is not 
or the Stoc Each has excel- 
lent features and each performs the great 
work of protection with equal certainty. 

The present deponent has written both 
non-participating insur- 
ance with equal profit to the agent and 
equal satisfaction to the assured. Eliminat- 
ing the investment feature from the scheme 


participating and 


of life insurance and emphasizing the sav- 
ings and protection as the dominant fea- 
should be and doubtless is the true 
purpose of the managers of both 
Whatever disappointments the holder of an 
old-line policy may meet at the maturity 


tures 
plans. 


of his contract is chargeable to the agent 
rather than to the company. In the mat- 
ter of either annual or deferred dividends, 
the mutuals have made such an excellent 
showing as to evidence great executive 
ability and splendid honesty, but neverthe- 
less it is true that the life underwriter 
goods on the investment 
feature, and places investment above pro- 
tection, is seldom found carrying the rate 
book of a non-participating company. The 


who sells his 


reason for this is not found in the man- 
agement or plan of either system, but lies 
in the head of the agent alone. A partici- 
pating policy is as valuable and will prove 
as satisfactory to the policyholder as any 
insurance on the market, if it is sold right; 
but it must be admitted that the scheme 
of estimated dividends affords opportunities 
for misrepresentation which disappear un- 
dividend table plainly 


der a guaranteed 


printed on the policy and is entirely elim- 


inated by a non-participating contract. 








The evils arising from the sale of any 
old-line insurance are su as are directly 
traceable t e seller, To place the seller 
im = where mist resentation 
impossib! ould be the aim, as doubt- 
less is th re, of the managers of every 
old-line company. However emphatic the 
( man ( the managers to their agents 
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may be as touching upon the over-estima- 
tion of dividends, and notwithstanding the 
most explicit terms of the rate books and 
the literature, no mutual old-line company 
has yet been able to eradicate from its field 
force the investment liar who sells his 
policies as great investments based on his 
own dishonest estimates, which he brazenly 
This is 


designates as “guaranteed results.” 
unfortunate, but in nowise reflects on the 
value of a participating policy. And yet, 
how unnecessary such misrepresentation is 
to the a polcy! Let the agent 
talk protection first, 
values second, and finally say to the pros- 
“You will share in the surplus of the 


selling of 
guaranteed reserve 
pect, 
company and draw some dividends in addi- 
tion to your guaranteed reserves, but my 
company compels me to tell you that these 
dividends are not guaranteed as to amount.” 
It is fair for him to add that they are just 
so much clear gain, whatever they may be. 
Indeed, I have known men to sell mutual 
insurance without mentioning the subject 
of dividends and, when questioned, reply 
that the policy was good enough in itself 
and when it 
read about the 
pleased rather than disappointed. 


came, and the policyholder 
would be 
Would 
that we had more such men on the field! 
That the stock 
non-participating 


dividends he 


write 
have the 


companies who 


only policies 
edge on the “investment” seller is apparent; 
and yet they have no remedy against the 
rascal who will sell twenty-payment life for 


endowment, or convertible term for limited 


pay. 

It is an encouraging fact that the tend- 
ency to over-estimate the results of a policy 
to the living holder is rapidly decreasing, 
and the best underwriters, as well as the 
best companies, are emphasizing the pro- 
tection feature and making it the dominant 
argument in the creation of the demand 
for life insurance. A comparison of the 


literature sent out by the old-line com- 


panies twenty-five or even fifteen years ago 
with the literature sent out in the mails, 
today is conclusive proof of the uplift of 
the system as a whole and is resulting in 
cleaner and better class of workers every- 
where. 

The great demand of the insuring public 
is for protection; and it is upon this alone 
that the coming army of life underwriters 
will achieve even greater success than has 
their predecessors. 

Can You Beat This? 

An application for $2,000 insurance on 
the life of a country editor came in from 

new man who had gone out on an “ad- 
ance” of $10 to get him started. This was 


he first word the home office ad heard 


from him directly or indirectly since he 


tarted out; and although the “ap” was 
accompanied by neither the “nets” nor “the 
there was not a line of ex- 


planation, the management decided 


note,” and 


to “le 


et 


” 


it go through. 


But it was “turned down” 


Thursday 
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in the medical department, and the agent 
was written a nice letter of encouragemen; 
and regrets and told to refund the premiyy, 
collected from the editor. Several weeks 
passed and one day the following lette 
came into the home office addressed to the 
company: 
“Gents: Some time ago I pade your 
agent $64 for a two thouson’ policy, | 
can’t git the policy nor my money back. 

If you don’t git a move on you and either 

pay it back or send the policy V’ll Roas 

Hell outer your concern in my next issue, 

My paper has a circulashun of 379, 

“Your, 
“The Editor,” 

That was to the point, anyhow. Nota 
line had been received from the agent and 
a “special” was sent down to settle up the 
mess. He found the agent sitting on the 
hotel porch with his feet on the railing 
smoking a cigar. They shook hands and 
the special lost no time in “opening up.” 

“How’s things going, old man?” 

“Bum. 

“How many ‘aps’ have you taken down 
here?” 

“Only one and he was rejected 

“That was the editor, wasn’t it?” 

“Ves, and he’s raising the devil about it” 

“What is he mad about?” 

“He wants his money back.” 

“Of course he does. Haven’t you re 
funded his premium?” 

“No.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“Tt Seanit. 

“Have you spent the money?” 

“No, there wasn’t any money.” 

“How’s that? Tell me all about it. He 
has written a burner to the office and 
they sent me down to see him.” 

“Well, it’s a long story.” 

“Cut loose and let’s have it.” 

“Well, I wrote him for $2,000, and he had 
no money. I took an order on_himseli 
for job work and advertising, to be pail 
to the bearer on demand. I traded the 
order for a horse. Then I traded the horse 
for a delivery wagon. I traded the de 
livery wagon to the meat market for a 
I traded 


” 


order for meat for fifty dollars. 
that order to the landlord here and agree? 
to boad it out, and how can I refund » 
That’s what I’d like to know’ 
agent 1 


the editor? 
The “special” looked at the 


open-eyed admiration. He never 





him: and 
the agent on the porch placidly smokin: 


primanded went away, 


his pipe, and the home office never hea! 


ten-dollar “advance” 


fear 


of him or its 
that day to this. 


(The foregoing is a further instalment © 
a series continuing in the industrial sect 
of THE SPECTATOR. Tt is taken from 
a work recently published, entitled “Ob 
jections and Answers”, by Ira (C. Edwaris 
the well-known writer on insurance sub- 


jeets.) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


AGENTS LONG IN SERVICE 


prudential Old Guard Welcomes Move 
Successful Veterans To Its 
Membership. 


IN THE FIELD. 


CHANGES 





aos Geshwinder Returns from France— 
Leaders in Industrial. 





Under the system employed by the Pru- 
dential of giving recognition to members 
of its general agency staff who have ren- 
dered many years of faithful service to the 
company, a regular stream of admissions 
to the distinguished company known as the 
Old Guard is to be noted. George J. Rim- 
bach, who has represented the Prudential 


in Baltimore for over twenty years has 
received a hearty welcome into the ranks 
of Class D of the Guard. 

On May 1, 1899, the superintendent of 
the Pittsfield, Massachusetts district, com- 
menced his agency apprenticeship in Phila- 
A year later he became assistant 
having the direction of 
district in which he won 
promotion. On June 11, 1906, he 
transferred to an assistancy in Philadelphia, 
and on June 10, 1901, the detached assist- 
ancy at Jenkintown, Pa. was placed in his 
care. When a district in Toronto, 
Ontario was opened in 1909, 
Harry Robinson was the man selected to 


delphia 3. 
superintendent, 
* 1 
agents in the 
was 


new 
February, 
head the line of the Prudential crusaders 
and he remained in charge there until April, 
1913; then he returned to Pennsylvania and 
filled thesuperintendency of the Manayunk 
district until \ugust, 1914. After an it- 
ness of about seven months, Mr. Robinson 
took an assistancy in Lewistown, Pa. and 
on March 3, 1919 was given the direction 
of affairs in Vittsfield. 

Class D of the Old Guard added Harry 
Sparks of the Brooklyn No. 6 agency staff 


2 


to its ranks a few weeks ago. ‘Twenty years 
back Mr, 


a debit in 


Sparks became responsible for 
Brooklyn, and he remained in 
that superintendency until June, 1910 when 
his efforts were transferred to his present 
account. Of course, the diamond locket 
which Mr, 
caused much inquiry and the 
had the happy opportunity to tell that it 
means he has faithfully represented The 
continuously for a fifth of a 


Sparks is now wearing has 


owner has 


Prudential 
century, 

Anthony \. Hoffman, superintendent of 
the Springfield, Ill. district, started his 
Prudential experience on June 3, 1904, as 
an agent in Kansas City, Kansas fiela. 
Promotion to an in his home 
him in October, 1905. 
Mr. Hoffman moved up to 
endency column and was placed 
e Padueah, Ky., force. He 
district until 


assistancy 
territory came to 
In April, 1913, 
the superint 
in charge 

remained in 


control of this 
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vacancy in the 
attention. 
Hoffman has thus been in 


1916 when the 


district 


January, 
Springfield invited his 
Superintendent 
fifteen years 
Class C of 
emblem is in 


continuous service for over 


and is therefore a member of 
the Old Guard; the 
prominent display on Mr. Hoffman’s lapel 


cold 


to bear testimony to the fact. 


When The Do- 
minion of Canada early in 1909 the Hamil- 


Prudential entered the 
ton, Ont., district was opened and Charles 
L. Boyd was placed in charge, being pro- 
moted from an assistancy in Lockport, N. 
Y. to the superintendency of the new field. 
Mr. Boyd remained in Hamilton continu- 
ously from February, 1909 through the week 
of September 8, 1919, and has returned to 
the United States to take 


Detroit 2 


the direction of 


affairs in the district. Superin- 
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Prudential Insurance Company of 


America, Detroit, Mich. 


Superintendent, 


Clark, of London, Ont. 


Boyd in Hamilton. 


tendent John W. 
has succeeded Mr. 

George Bretl, who has represented The 
Prudential 
lade, Oneida and 


Insurance Company in TLang- 
forest counties, Wiscon- 
sin, has been notified of his appointment 
the same territory 


Antigo. Mr. Bretl 
\ntigo to Miss 


as district manager of 


with headquarters at 
was recently married at 
Florian Sims. 

After two and one-half years of military 
Edward C. 
turned from France and resumed his agency 
Y. district. 


service Geschwinder has re- 
duties in the Kingston, N. 


Filling seventh space in the Company’s 
list of 
year Agen Oscar 
Island, N. Y. 
M and is leading agents by a good margin, 
Along 


has a good Ordinary record and maintains 


leaders for the current 
Heinhardt, of the Staten 
foremost in Division 


Industrial 
force, 1S 


with his industrial production he 


a splendid condition of account. 


—For selling a quarter ot million dollars in- 
suranee in ome year on h personal accoum and 
wmmore than a million with the aid of his assistants, 
Arehie VY. Hurst. of Mau Clair Wis., has bese 
presented with a2 sold watcn by ( Miller, direetor 
of sales, on behalf of hi eomany, the Guardian 
Life of Wiseensin 
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SECTION 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
One of the Best Possible Feeders for the 
Writing of Ordinary 
By J. L. Scott 
The subject assigned, is opportune, and 
it is very pleasing to know that the Indus- 


trial Agent is being recognized by your 
Program Committee. 
The total number of Industrial Agents 


of the United States Companies in the year 
1918, including Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Assistant Superin- 


Agents, 


tendents, was approximately 36,000. 

The Industrial Agency force of the In- 
dustrial Insurance Companies of the United 
approximately $750,000,000 
1918. ‘The In- 
two largest 


placed 
Insurance in 


States, 
of Ordinary 
dustrial Agency 
Industrial Companies alone, placed $661,- 
973,000 of Ordinary branch business in 1918. 

The total amount of Industrial business 
written by the Industrial Companies of the 
United States in 1918 was 1,101,400. 

Great as these figures seem and great as 
they really are I do not look upon the act- 
ual amount of Life Insurance wrltten by 
the Industrial Agent as the end of his work. 

In the first place, before and Industrial 
Agent is given a contract by his Company, 
he has to furnish evidence of good character 
After he has been employed, 
He must 


force of the 


and habits. 
he has to maintain that character. 
pay his just debts. 

Here we have a moving, active, positive 
force composed of 36,000 units, going direct- 
ly into all kinds of homes preaching the 
gospel of protection and preparedness. 

These men by their systematic house-to- 
house canvass for new business; by their 
weekly visits to the homes of their present 
policy holders for the collection of the pre- 
miums: by their incessant efforts to keep 
Life Insurance on the books of their Com- 
panies are today the most potent factors in 
the constructive work of Life Insurance. 

You will find these Industrial men splen- 
did types for membership in the Life Under- 
writers Associations and J] bespeak for 
them the heartiest co-operation of every 
one in the Life Insurance profession. 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES. 
September Promotions to Assistant 
Superintendencies Numerous. 

\ campaign carried on by the Spring- 
field District staff arrears 
was so eminently successful that the ar- 
that district was 


to reduce its 
rears percentage for 
brought down to 21.2. 

The following have been promoted from 
the agency ranks to assistancies in their 
districts: 

Max Kuttner, New York III:Horace De- 
River Point; Robert S. Williams, 
Utica; John T. Boesen, Chicago III; James 
J. Dollarton, Philadelphia II. 

Promoted and Transferred: 
Agent at Taunton to 


Disteca 
INUDIS, 


. 


Herbert ( 
Assist 
Hent 


rs to Assis 


Peters, from 
ant Superintendent at Cincinnati TIT. 


C. Giffin, from Agent at Yonke 
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ant Superintendent at Stamford (White 
Palins). Mary Phelan, apointed Cashier at 
Kall River (Newport Det.) 

Other Changes: Michael J. O’Malley, 
formerly Assistant Superintendent at Walt- 
ham has returned as Assistant-at-large at 
Quincy. Wiilham H. Sandweg, from Agent 
to application Inspector at St. Louis I. 
Aaron Weinberg, from Assistant-at-large to 
Assistant Superintendent at Salem. Harry 
B. Gruenberg from Clerk to Assistant 
‘Cashier at New York I. James A. Bennett, 
from Cashier at West New York to Cashier 
at Pawtucket. Ernest \Wieboldt from Clerk 
at Jersey City to Cashier at West New York. 
Charles R. Koller, from Agent to Applica- 
tion Inspector at Chicago I. Harry IK. 
Hermann, from Assistant-at-large to As- 
sistant Superintendent at St. Louis II. 
Morris Rosoff, from Clerk at Springfield to 
Cashier at Stamford. 

August Baer, an agent of the Buffalo 
District since 1904, died recently after a 
brief illness. He was one of the depend- 
able and faithful members of the John 
Hancock family for 15 years and will be 
missed by both policyholders and_ the 
company. 

The first ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among assis- 
tant superintendents are W. Kk. O’Connor, 
Boston; J. Kelly, Philadelphia; D. Nushzno, 
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Brooklyn; O. Braun, New York; E. Rose, The Depreciated Savings of a Life 
New York; H. Gray, Brookiyn; N. Musco- Insurance Policy. 

vitz, Brooklyn; C. Miller, New York; M. While the life insurance policy which 7 
Lamm, New York and W. Hughes, Vhila- maturing at this time, or approaching ma- 


delphia. turity, does not have or will not have the 
The leading ten of the upper 100 weekly purchasing value which was contemplated 


sremium increase producers among the when it was taken out, nevertheless, the 


agents are L. Berco, Brooklyn; G. Guarino, argument which has been put forward that 
Boston; E. H. Smith, Waltham; IT. Con- that who entered upon life insurance some 
stantine, Newark; S. Josephs, Boston; H. years ago are the losers, hardly applies, 
Horney, Brooklyn; J. D’Esposito, Brook- They have had, first, the benefit of insyr. 
lyn; H. Johnson, Cambridge; I. Morgan- ance all through the years and never mind 


stern, Brooklyn and M. Donenfeld, B’klyn. what they have invested in, their money jn 
Joseph J. Ryan, who entered the employ its purchasing value would be no greater 

of the John Hancock in 1915, as agent at than it is when received from life insurance. 

Waltham, has returned to the Waltham Present prices, however, being what they 

agency after two years of war service. are, makes a cogent argument for a larger 

After the armistice he saw fighting in amount of life insurance for those who can 

northernmost Russia as a volunteer. secure it than would have been even 
Sergt. Frank D. Henry, after 22 months thought of some years ago. 





service with the 79th Division has resumed 
his work as agent at Kankakee, Illinois. Industrial vs. Ordinary Contest. 
Miss FE. G. Jones of the Insurance De- A contest has been started between the 
partment at the home office has returned agents of the Ordinary and Industrial De- 
several months duty in France with partments of the American National, of 





from 
the Y.. NL. -C.. A; Galveston, Tex., based upon Ordinary busi- 
ness written and paid-for between October 
The Spectator Service Ist and December 3lst, inclusive. The ten 


Your Handy Guide, Annual and Deferred leaders of each Department will be in- 
Dividents and Life Agents Brief for 1919 vited to the Home Office at Galveston for 
received. | am greatly pleased with them, a banquet where the winners wil! be given 
1g over their de- 


They are the most complete information on the opportunity of crowing 





Tak re of your 2 hii eae life insurnce I have ever seen. Enclosed  feated rivals. The ordinary production at 
ake care of your ate 00k ant oose “Gas A Renee % ‘ p ‘ es ioe ; 
leaf booklet. They cost twice what they Please find check for $5.50—W. T. Harring- present is almost equally divided between 
did four years ago. ton, Erie, Pa. the ordinary and industrial agents, 
HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- of 


out Illinois. 


Our System: 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 


Supt. from the time he starts. 


and work for the Globe. Apply, 





The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 


within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpors Incorporated 1882 
tation, tesa agg? one oy, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. } e 
lac “ “ ‘ A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
an handle men who can write ordinary business ey 
7 ’ Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 


rsitents of Chicago and surrounding owes WALUATIUN TABLES FOR DEATH BENEFITS 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 


**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. LAWRENCE CLARK, President JOS. H. LEISHEAR, jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. C. MAGGINNIS, Vice President— Gen. Mer. 




















UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 
By EDWARD OLIFIERS 


bused upon The Danish Female Survivorship Table of Mortality 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter if OR ER ; i 7 2 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 and the Dutch Royal Insurance Remarriage table, with Interest at 


314 Per Cent. 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a Indispensable in the office of Ever Company transacting Workmen’s 
y g 


Co pensation Insurance. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six Price. «<< 6: $10 per copy 
months, = 
Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent Seccnnen Ciheeans a ali italia 135 Wiuiam STREET, 
If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago SNBURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





UBLICATIONS OF C, & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 


Globe Mutual Li fe Ins C publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
e 0. publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
‘i valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. Saup Ten Cour Stamp pon Caraiooun. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen'l Mgr. THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YOR 
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ance is the Greatest Bargin on 
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his one commodity—life insurance 
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“The Reason” 
hy is it, | ask, that life insurance, and 


industrial life insurance, is re- 





much cheaper that it was three 
ro? ‘The more you consider this, 
nore interesting the matter becomes, 
¢ to attempt to answer the con- 


And it is my belief that the reason 


ranee, and particularly industrial in- 
to-day an amazingly cheap com- 
hat the co-operative idea is the 


e insurance while the basis for 
ther commodities is the com- 
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“A Pioneer” 
is that life insurance, and more 


industrial insurance, is a kind of 
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burden on man to provide for his 








fmily, if only for a time, when support of 
the family ceases. Of course, the it 
for life insurance is always presented on the 
selfish and individualistic side, but this is for 


he reason thtiy no other way you inter- 
est the ordinary man. 
\nd as life insurance is a co-operative 


endeavor.” added the manager, “State regula- 
tion, and .even more, the management of the 

J ? ¢ r] : so 
‘ompanies themselves have succeeded in mak- 


ing life insurance, and particularly indus- 


trial insurance, relatively cheaper every year, 
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while all other things have increased and 





increased in cost. 
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Every man likes a bargain, and most of us 


have time and time gain lamented most otf 
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Bi fe insurance is not only the most won- 
det argain ev offered, but unlike most 
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cheapness of life insurance must make a 





strong appeal to everybody. 
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industrial insurance would 


ial policies, 





be even cheaper than it is. 


“Absolute Security” 


And while industrial life insurance has be- 


come relatively cheaper and cheaper, the 
security offered has been constantly increased. 
There are those of us who remember when 
the reluctant prospect could always tell us 
about some friend who had paid premiums 
You had to 
do your best to prove that your concern would 
All this has changed. The 


“omnanies which are lianidated 
companies which are liquidated 


into a company that had failed. 


not go under. 
are reinsured 
inger companies, and it is easy to show 
that money placed with life insurance com- 
panies is as safe as it is possible for money 


to be safeguarded. 


1 1 





Liere, then, are two tremendously strong 

irguments for the industrial  solicitor—the 
; hat: = ¢ . +1 va Py 1 

cheapness f the commodity he 

offers, and the rock-like security of the 


investment. ——___—_—__——_— 

It Is True In Insurance—The remark 
of Elihu Root in connection with a certain 
matter that “if we are going to conserve 
the finest elements in Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion we must conserve the method of free 
private initiative and not depend primarily 
upon Government,” is just as true of in- 
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surance as of anything else. 
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OBJECTIONS 


AND ANSWERS. 
Methods Recommended for Surmount- 
ing Prospects’ “Stock Arguments” 


TACT ALWAYS A PRIME FACTOR. 
Successfur Salesmen Use Singular Means To 
Dissipate Objections Which Are 

Mostly Excuses. 
pe out of ten to whom you try to 
excuse. Make up 
and don’t lIet 
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sell a policy will offer some 
mind for that in advance 


it dampen your ardor in the slightest degree. 


\ clever 
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agent is prepared for objections, 


the arguments at his fingers’ ends, 
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by means of which the most common objec- 
tions to insurance In the fol- 
owl . e | ivwored to indi- 
( ‘ some of the “stock” objec- 
t101 \ h the e agent has to encounter 


Nevertheless, it does not follow that is is al- 
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sition, a necessary proposition If he feel 
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have it, an id that he must have it, then he w 
f hig excuses 
Have All the Insurance I Can Carry 
I wh > TAases th s objection may 
DOSS e right ind that case the agent 
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would be making a mistake in urging his 


nt to assume a burden too heavy to be car- 
ried. Therefore, before setting to work to 
combat the objection, the agent should ascer- 


1 When he 


is well founded. 


th r it 


tain whe 


ren I 


how insurance his client 
does really carry, mind i 

an instant, from what he knows of his client’s 
circumstances, whether the insurance is suffi- 
cient for his needs and whether his financial 
circumstances would warrant him in assuming 
another policy. If, on learning the facts, the 
agent realizes that his client could not afford 
another policy, he should tell his client with- 
that he agrees with him in his 
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he can make up his 


has 


out hestitation 
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does secure an application— 
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More than that, the agent loses his ctient’s 


cess, or—if he 


the policy is generally “not lapsed. 














confidence, for the latter cannot melp feeling 
that he has been rushed into the transaction 
against his better judgement. 

t e often this objection has no real 
stre t. It is an excuse pure and 
simole ageut would be foolish to 
\ s ents ne 1 discttss ieee His 
vest plan is t over the objec- 
tion without 10tice and de- 
vote erg f pointing out 
to the prospect how necessary insurance is 
to him and his family, dwelling on his strong 
points, and using every effort to make his 

position as attractive as possible. Once 
persuade ‘ spect that he wants the in- 


surance and he will have it in spite of 
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cuse would only sit down and do a little figur- 
ing in regard to this matter of the extent and 
ncv the provision which they have 

made for their families we imagine that quite 
few of them would be willing to admit that 

1 - reer 4 

they have not got all the insurance they need 


Then there are other questions to be con- 


sidered in this connection. Have you com- 
menced ke any adequate provision for 
wn support after you retire from the 
tivities business? Does not your 
isiness depend to a very large extent upon 
vour personity, and if so, would an insur- 


ance policy on your life not prove a consid- 
erable protection to the interest of your busi- 
ness Are there mortgages or debts outstand- 
ing which might prove very embarrassing in 
the event of your sudden decease? Would a 
larger line of life insurance be of assistance 
to you in obtaining credit in your business? 
Are you depending to any large extent upon 
more or speculative or hazardous in- 
vestments, and, and that case, would it not be 
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advisable as a safeguard to carry a 


of life 
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an abso. 
ely si investment,, but also one 
which is beyond the control of creditors? Ay 
have to be considered ee 
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insurance, which is not only 


lutely safe and 


secure 


these points 


and an. 

you can announce confidently 

that you have all the insurance you need. 
“Life Insurance a Gamble” 
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sion for their support in the event of his death 
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“Costs Too Much 
VN 1 ma s Die . 

t rack a slay 
as a wink. Ask him if costs a man money 
to start a bank account, tp invest funds ina 
martga: \re vy of the n expense! 
Would you say that it costs you the money 
you lay asid Why, no! Bank deposits are 
an asset, and so the other investments. So 


life insurance. takes out a 
premiums 


soon aiter 


When a man 
not spending the 
them. If he dies 
pays back many times what he 
paid in. No other investment could yield any- 
thing like as good a return. If he lives fif- 
teen or twenty-five years, he gets his money 
back with interest—the insurance protection 
has cost him nothing. No matter how long he 
retains the policy, the money will come back 
some day, to himself or his estate. Why, then, 
should he say that life insurance costs? 
It doesn’t cost; it saves. 

This is one of the really hard objections to 
The best and strongest argument 
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life policy, he is 
he is investing 
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-. favor of life insurance—family protec- If pros has no one dependent upon 
5 iis not appropriate in such a case. The him, the agent must talk endowment policies, 
rguments that usually prove the agent’s most nd point out that there are no other invest- 
effective weapons fall harmiess when directed ments vieldine a hieher return and. at 
against 2 man who has no one depending on same time equal security. The most able < 
tecae: Fortunately one rarely meets a person gactous business men, although they are it 
xho has absolutely no family ties. a position to take tl pick of the most 
Young unmarried men sometimes put for-  protitaiie investments in the market, neverthe- 
ward the above excuse. The agent must in less realize the desirabi ity of ¢ a large 
such a case remind his prospect that while portion of their wealth sect ivested in 
he may not at present have any one depending {jfe jnsuranee. In corrobor; f this the 
on him, it is probable that he will some day agent may exhibit the long list of prominent 


marry, and therefore stand in need of in- business men insured in his own company and 


surance. There are many advantages to be quote Wanamaker and other wealthy and suc- 
; ‘nsuring now. He will never be fa] ee 1 Poa 
gained by insuring now. Hie will never be cessful men, who have expressed themselves 





able to secure insurance at so low a rate’ very strongly in favor of life insurnee. Lead- 
aoain. He is in good health now and insur- jing men all over the world, even those whose 
ble; his serious illness or even a change fortunes would seemingly place them beyond 
in his family history might render him un- the need of life insurance, realize the im- 
or insurable only at a higher pre-  portan of “An anchor to windward.” 
mium, or with a lien. Moreover, he can prob- (The foregoing is a further instalment of 
ably afford the premium better now when he a series continuing in the industrial section 
has only himself to support, and by insuring of The Spectator, it is taken from an ex- 
now he may hve a considereable portion of cellent handbook, entitled “Life Insurance and 


he marries. How to Write It.” bi J. M. 
thrift, een 
Out-Talk 


his policy paid for by the time Lanestaff. ) 


He will also form valuable habits of 
save a good deal of money in 


and probably Our-Fi igure, Out-Taink. 








this way which otherwise would have been The alert agent n out-talk (wi 
spent extravagantly or carelessly, cn FUSE); i vithout 
An endowment is the best plan to canvass agin so iy Ps . t 
in such a case as this, as it is a profitable 6, his thinking. Su hygiene! 
investment aside from the insurance protec- ways tell what the prospect is 
tion which it affords. A young man who takes so, if you are there fi you ean 


not 





nn: wadacaicnink Vitn investment which will off. There are 1 man t 
an endowment has an inve ent hick sar eee ila resin ie anaggee tree 
elp him to save his money, will furnish some are come: 
orovision for his later years, and if he mar- Can’t take it now.” 
ties, will provide the insurance protection ‘Too busy to consider it now.” — 
‘ 3 “Will talk it over with my wife. 
which he will then need. “Won't take it until next July.” 
“Can Invest My Money Better” “Too much in debt.” 
Even if the prospect could make a more Many others, but you will get the idea. 


leading him in his thinking, you 
beans” by committ- 


If you are 


profitable investment than an insurance policy : 5 
“ ” ’ % I won't let him “spill the 


e would not be justified in doing so. if he j.. himself to some foolish statement, to 
has a family to suport. If the agent knows change which would make him seem un- 


that his 


he can afford to 


stable, vacillatinge. Keep him from com- 
mitting himself, if you can. You just can’t 
lead a fellow ahead of him. 


customer really requires protection 


disregard the above argu- , 
i unless you are 


men e 7? ca ewes I A227 ralant+ ssly i 

ment, and pin his man down relentlessly to Out-think,  out-talk,  out-figure,—but the 

the unalterable duty of providing for those greatest of these is out-think.—Charles W. 
ndent upon him. Pickell. 
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a British insurance period strikingly 1il- 
( ‘ and 
S( 3 a the 
sines C id IS neadec Read this 
( \ 1 t icrease. Chis is its 
Wo din 
Wie, Ae Ge WE 2d » the Up-to-date Debit 
Specialist, invites Repeat engagements from 
tk numerous Superintendents and Managers 
who have tested the sterling quality of his 
business in the past. He would also favor en- 
ragements from other Superintendents and 
Managers of any offices in the United King- 
dom. 
For the past three years I have been 


working all the Lancashire Towns with con- 
siderabie éclat. and have completed over 20,- 
000 proposals for premiums exceeding £240 
(about $1.100. 
My two best 
plished at 


achievements were accom- 
Liverpool and Workington, where 
I completed 361 proposals for £3 15s (about 
$17) and $30 for £3. 16s. 2d. respectively in 


one Wee 


Only b .iness of Sterling Quality intro- 
duced, as can be verified by the scores of 
testimonials received from. satisfied and 





gratified Superintendents, Managers and 
Agents, from Land’s End to John d’ Groats. 
For terms apply: 
December. 

Only a few short weeks remain of the 
ve \Wiih time enough, yet none to spare 
ti each set for him- 

elf fast Jani we not see to it, 





that we at least reach our self-set 


maintain our self 


NOW, 


goal and 


1 


respect and 
confidence With crop and business con- 
ditions so universally and highly favorable 
there can be no place to put the blame 
for failure except at our own doors of in- 
activity or inefficiency. If you have already 
“kicked goal” a margin to the good will 
be a splendid kick-off for the new year— 
an’ incidentally will provide the necessary 
fo- a bigger time for the kiddies’ Christmas. 
—The Dotted Line. 








THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


pi iin are personal. The combined 
It was forthe protection of these i 


Pleasure and 
sometimes clash. 


Rights and duties are personal. 
nations, and the “rights” of nations 
the war: it was to defend 
It was for individual rights 

Laws and Courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly the i 
law of mankind was club-law.—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. The 
mocracies are struggling—will be the law which gives every individual his rights, | 
‘y men are assumed to have been born with certain inalienable rights 
r less dire a A make and execute. 

hts and be their safeguard. 


+ 
L 


the safeguards of 


a Democrac 
laws which men themselves more or 
Laws are not rights; they aed d define rig 
\pply this reasoning 
The wife, who is the home-maker, 
has the right to some sort of protection ag 
well educated. These rights should be safeguarde 
cases there is no safeguard except Life Insurance. : ; 
The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children —are written in the po 
accumulations of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. 
your life. 
The New York Life Insurance 
Policy is sev enty-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the 


of individuals. 
DARWIN P, KINGSLEY, President NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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and who, while making the home, 


ainst the risk of her I 
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supervision of | 





rights, of im 


hese rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and si if pped 
that our men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory f 
ultim 
harmoni 


to life insurance and see how reasonabl e and how imperative 

loses the opportt 
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nd: and national rights. The first 


—the law toward. which 
im with other men’s rights 
protected and restrained by 


earn an independent income, 
= to be well brought up and 


sband and father. In most 


re further safeguarded by the 
democracy without insuring 


ix total disability. Behind each 
define and maintain the rights 
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(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) i yond 

° fact, 

HALEY FISKE, President | pote 

; they 

Total Amount of Outstanding Insuratce....................0ce cece $4,429,511,816 | aon 

Larger than any other Company in the World. of a 

Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918...... ... 5... cece ee caseses 463,008,744 py 

Larger than any other Company in the World. | think 

} to W 

industrial Insurance paid for in W916. ... <0... 666 cc cece ee ccaceeenes 419,331,865 tie 

Larger than any other Company in the World. | hevit 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1918................0.0ee eee 882,340,609 oo 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. } mies 
| na 

Come dev. Deer tay Pree Fe PIG os iss ok vo on A ween eee ss 493,329,918 | want 

Larger than any other Company in the World. | arriy 
* . . . . know 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918................20005: 19,784,261 | cin 
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PURSUING THE SHADOW. 


An Occupation Many Drift Into Without 
Being Aware of It. 


(By a Veteran Agent.) 
There are a great many men who will 


read these lines who are very busy doing 
the above, only they don’t know it, and the 
more’s the pity. They are everlastingly 
on the track of the rainbow, in the hope, 
presumably that one of these days they 
will get to its foot and that they will then 
secure the proverbial pot of gold said to 
be lying there. They go here and there and 


yonder, evidently entirely oblivious to the 
fact, patent to all who will but give it a 
moment’s consideration, that neither have 
they themselves ever got there, but what 
is even more eloquent still, they don’t know 
of anyone else who has. The wonder is 
that this has not caused them to stop and 
think, and that it has not led them to cease 
to waste their time, temper, and opportuni- 
ties in hunting after the shadow, and to 
begin to realise that it is more profitable 
to go for the substance. 

The average man wishes to get on. He 
has his hopes and aspirations in lite. He 
wants to do this, or to get that, or to 
arrive there, as the case may be. He 
knows of those who have done well, who 
have come from obscurity to prominence— 
from the 


rung to well-nigh the 


would like to do ditto. 


bottom 


top—and he 


In his heart of hearts he knows how 
to do it Hie knows it will have to be 


worked for, that there is a price, 


stiff price, to be paid; that it means 


up pleasure, and many other things 





he does not care to give them up, he wants 
to hold back part of the price, and so he 
begins to beat about, and to look about for 
an easier and quicker way of doing it, 


Then there are obstacles in the way; 
there are conditions that are irksome, 
are apparent inequalities. Someone who 
yegan when he began for some reason or 
other has got more than he gets, has, he 


thinks, been favored; has been _ better 
placed; has got a better book or a better 
section or district, in a better locality. He 
dwells on these things, and the more he 
dwells on them the larger do they become. 
And so, before he begins the big task he 
has in mind, before he life’s 
work, he must remove 
he must get these anomalies, these inequal- 
ities, out of the way. Off he goes after 
them, oblivious to the fact that every step 
he takes in that direction leads him further 
away from 


begins his 


these injustices, 


where the substance is to be 
found and lessens his chances of securing it. 

There are some things that don’t matter; 
consequently, why should we worry about 
them at all? There are likewise some 
things that cannot be cured; therefore they 
must be endured. It may be that the way 
that some things are done is not the best 
way; but it is a way, and so long as we 
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get there we have no need to worry too 
much. 

the thing that matters is to get on, to 
work on, to make good, to take full ad- 
vantage of one’s opportunities, to throw 
no chances, to let every hour and 
every day count in the task that we have 
set before us in life. 

As ] 
the past. 
Some of them had 


away 


write I am ied to look back over 

I have met and known many men. 
es ti stses 

exceptional abilities 


they could, if they would, have done well. 


Put they had fads and fancies. This or 


that or the other was not to their liking, 
and so, instead of getting ahead with the 
war, they occupied their minds aimost en- 


tirely and stood with others discussing 


their grievances, real or imaginary, Others 


with less ability, but with more stickability, 


were working ahead, facing  dilticulties, 


overcoming obstacles, winning victories, 


and gathering fresh strength and courage 


jon 


; 
after each round. 
] 


he shadow, and were ever as a 


In one case they pursuec 
t conse- 
quence in the shade. In the other they fol- 
lowed the hill path, they did the things that 
result they secured the 


substance; and what they did and the way 


mattered, and as a 





they ( has ever been and ever will 

ea ti 1 to ] Se wh ) ki € ' 
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m. The Insurance M 


Lapsing a Policy May Kill a Chiid. 











i y a littl hild’s is b lost 
ius yecause il ] 1¢ a no Ve < 
few dollars ot - ish to use 1 an 
emergenc and 1 iild’s has 
been saved be se the ( ( i 

dollars otf rea cash 

Did you eve | | he k x 
a good life insurances yntt a = 
the meaning of lapsing a policy, ofte 
neans the killing of a child? It 1s \ 
pleasant thought but it should be a - 
ing thought to policvholders in arrears. 
Cash is the friendliest of talkers ve - 
quently in sickness ¢ yencies 

\ popt ir sone € a I V < 
to the effect 

Everybody gives me good advise, 

But nobody gives me the price; 

A nice smile and nice kind word 

Wouldn’t make a dinner for a humming- 


bird. 
That may be a_ slang song of bitter- 
ness, but it expresses the thought of many 
a mother when her husband is gone, and, 
while she values the kind advice and words, 
thinks that money and not advice is her 
Experienced life 


greatest need. 


insurance agents know that the good advice 


present 


time has come to many a poverty-stricken 
home in which a policy had sometime be- 
fore been lapsed—a policy that would have 
tided over the hard weeks. No wonder the 
real. live agent FIGHTS LAPSES, BE- 
CAUSE THE LAPSE IS A CHILD 
ENEMY. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Total of Policies Issued Shows Slightly 
Decreasing Tendency. 


(From The Spectator Correspondent.) 


LONDON, Nov. 12.—The latest Board 
of Trade (Assurance Companies) return, 
which refers in the main to the transactions 


of the year 1917, gives among the instructive 
summaries with which it closes, some in- 
teresting particulars relative to the indus- 
1 hi British 


ife business of companies, 





rhole of which ranks as business with- 
in the United Kingdom, 

Owing, no doubt, to the large proportion 
of the population which falls within the 
scope of the operations of this section, the 
effects of the war have been more in evi- 
dence in the industrial branch than in some 
f the other principal divisions of insur- 
ance enterprise. Thus, the number of new 
policies issued in the twelve months under 
although reaching the prodigious 
figure of 5,284,746, did not attain to the 


6 


review, 
standard of the preceding year, when 5,686, 
tl 


599 new assurances were -placed on the 
books. 

In new stims assured also the most re- 
cent returns is not quite up to its prede- 
chronicled an aggregate 01 


The latest total of £68,196,461 


-essor, which 
£70,285,625. 

supplies, however, ample proof of the amaz- 
i and is appre- 
(net) new as- 





1 of ¢ 


er 
ing vitality of the business 
head of the 


ciably a total 
surances reported by the ordinary branch. 

The premium income (new and renewal) 
moved 


has throughout the war period 


steadily forward, amounting for 1917 to 
£ 20,958,849, in succession to £19,572,728, 


-omparing with a total of £17,291,641 
the prewar year 1913. Interest, less 
tax, yielded £2,621,434, following 
14 miscellaneous items produced 
£9.917,877, were “£685,401 
£169,763, were 

Commissions 
took £4,735.971;: and management expenses 





surrenders at 





€22.031 less than last time. 


£ 3,.786,801—the latter showing an increase 
of £193,534. Shareholders’ dividends and 


profits exhibit at £473,875, but little varia- 
tions from the £462,426 of the year before; 
miscellaneous items (mainly transfers to 
investment reserves) figuring at £647,453 in 
£683,342. The funds which 
beginning of the year stood at 
2.854 had reached by its close the 

total of £69,435,130—and, as in the 
case of the premium income, exhibit over 
the war period a continuous increase, the 
measure of which will be seen from a 
comparison of the latest figures with the 
£55,762,235 reported as at the end of 1913. 


succession to 
at the 
£65,18 

1 


recor 





Cuitivate the kids. In a few years they 
will be prospects. Be polite to the families 
of your policyholders. Always them 
laughing when you say “Godlby” 


leave 
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THE CONDENSED 


FOR UNDERWRITERS, 
INSPECTCRS, ACENTs, 
BROKERS, ETC, 





Names and uses of 7,000 chemicals, with 

synonyms; chemical formulas; colors; 
properties; constants; specific gravities; 
melting points; boiling points; solubility 
in water, alcohol, ether and other sol- 
vents; their preparation and materials 
from which they are made; with a brief 





outline of the process; their grades and 
the kinds of containers in which they 
are customarily shipped. 
Fire Hazards are also defined, and the rail- 
.’ shipping regulations are given. 
Chemicals are arranged alphabetically. 
Book contains 528 pages, 6x9 inches in 
size, 


AN INVALUABLE 
REFERENCE WORK 
ON FIRE HAZARDS 


Specimen Subject Showing Method 
of Treatment. 


aldehyde, Ethanol, Aldehyde) 
CH3 CHO. 
Color and _ properties: 
liquid; 


Colorless, light, 
inflammable pungent, fruity 


odor. 





CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 





| Constants: Specific gravity 0.801; boil- 


ing-point 21°C. 


Soluble in water, alcohol and ether. 

Derivation: (1) Commercially obtained 
(a) trom “first runnings” of alcohol 
stills by fractionation in a special still; 
(b) by passing alcohol vapor over 
platinum black; (c) by synthesis from 
acetylene gas. (2) By pouring a mix- 
ture of 90 per cent. alcohol and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid into a solution 
of potassium bichromate. The mix- 
ture is heated in a_ reflux apparatus 

| and subsequently distilled. 
Method of purification: 

in a special type of still, 

Grades: Technical. 

j Containers: Iron drums. 

ises:  Paraldehyde; organic synthesis; 

ilvering mirrors; dyestuffs. 

hazard: Dangerous. 

Inilroad shipping regulations: Red 
el. 





Rectification 





Acetaldehyde (Ethyl aldehyde, Acetic 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


PRUDENTIAL PROGRESS: 
Industrial Agents Set Fast Pace in 
Fall Season. 


MANY ENTER OLD 


GUARD. 


Corhing From All Sections of Country. 


General Prosperity Evidenced in Reports 


If there is truth in the maxim that “the 
industrial agent is the weather-cock who 
points how the wind is blowing in the whole 
insurance sphere,’ then fair sailing must 
he the rule, for the Prudential agents this 
fall are encountering nothing but brisk 
trade winds. The success of the company’s 
avents during the past month is depicted 
in the following items: 

Henry Rosenzweig, of Brooklyn 9, is still 
demonstrating his ability as an all around 
insurance man. He is not only listed with 
the ordinary leaders of the company, but 
i 


stands first in his district in this branch « 
the work. In addition, he is credited with 


splendid results in industrial, and maintains 
an excellent condition of account, as shown 
by his arrears and advances,—a record to 
e proud of, after twenty-seven years of 
continuous service. 


Walter L. Newlee of Seattle, displays a 


splendid condition of account, with arrears 
q advance payments of 485% on 
lebit. Other noteworthy agents in 

i se d now show arrears 





nd advance payments over 300 





are Sigurd Bentzen, Raymond A. Tatro 
ind Arthur U. Campbell. 

y e years of continuous 

ice to his credit, Henry D. 

Pfeil Milwaukee No. 2, has become a 

mber of Class I f the Old Guard. Mr 

Pfeil’s operations during the entire quarter 


century have been in the “Cream City. 


Assistant Superintendent Harry White of 
T pt se} 2 + hac 
Lebanon Harrisburg, Pa. District) has 


completed 25 years of continuous 





with the company and has been advanced 
to Class “E” of the Old Guard. 

Twenty years of continuous service were 
recently celebrated by Assistant Superin- 
tendent W. A. Tyler of Detroit No. 1. He 
was presented beautiful bouquet 
from his friends in the office and was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the Cadillac 
Hotel. 

F. P. Haderlein of Belleville has made a 
notable record with reference to low ar- 
rears, high advance payments and good 
collections. In addition he has been doing 
well in the writing of industrial and ordin- 
ary business. This commendable showing 
is a clear index of efficient methods which 
he has folllowed in caring for his agency. 

Assistant Jacob Kluger, of Long Island 
City, has just completed fifteen years of 
continuous service, and has been admitted 
to Class C of the Prudential Old Guard. 


Mr. Kluger is is one of those steady going 


with a 


regular producers on whom the Prudential 
can always depend upon for a good record. 

Samuel Silverman, of New York No. 1, 
is a leader in his divisioin in ordinary, and 
ninth among the 


as weal 
Stands 


company’s pro- 
ducers, In the industrial he is also keeping 
pace with the ordinary. His arrears are 
slightly above five per cent of the debit 
\ve! > Organi e! John I* \ldridge Or 
Calumet, has been admitted into Class B 
f the Prudential Old Guard. 
Superintendent John P. Zimmer, 
waukee, is now a member of Class D of 
the P. O. G. 
Lester W. 


was recently 


Wynne of Des Moines, lowa, 
promoted to an Assistant 


Superintendent in the same district. 


H. C, Wheeler, of Philadel] 1 8. cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary with the 
Prudential recently. T. E. Martin 
Chester compieted tifteen years continu- 
ous service on (October 28 Chev are now 


members of Class D and C 


Guard, respectively 
Superintendent James 5. Kendall of Los 
Angeles 2, California has just completed 
twenty years of continuous service with 
the Prudential 
\\ EB. “© f Pottsville, Pa. 
teads Division “K ? W 1 net 
lapse pe S100 1 oO € I $ 
Vo. 2 in the entire field; Sup’t F. 
f Bethlehe 
Diy on ) i 
Pa. Distric St n 
mcr h ethi I ) i 
in \ y € { r 4 
s ears 
Agent H. C S 
a small fraction | \ 
d Vrii¢ t i i t 
228 \ p 
| } V rd 
ind tne pre 
; n i ‘ 
ar } 
I. L. Rise f ¢ dist 
Snow Hut i 
isted among the e ts his 


district in ordinary. 





John A. Valente, 30, an or the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
Providence, R. ]., died suddenly on N n- 
ber 15 of heart disease He had beer 
associated with the local agency tor a 


number of years. 





Lump Sum or Monthly Payment. 
The eagerness of soldiers to have their 
beneficiaries receive their insurance in a 
lump sum is based on the conviction that 
the beneficiary can take care of the money. 
This feeling is common among all persons, 
particularly among those without extensive 
investment experience. Such experience 
teaches that a large number of beneficiaries 
aftr death claims are paid in a lump, are 
cheated out of their money, lose it by un- 
fortunate investments or are tempted to 
spend it faster than they can afford. These 
temptations and calamities are real and 

wreck countless lives.—The Evening Sun. 
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Do You Want to be a Successful Agent? 


Then spend your time in geeting “apps” 
And landing cases “ready” 

Like some fyon't fall in fatal traps 
Or get too “big ane ieady” 

The President in peace can dwell 
Quite well without suggestions, 

It makes the Doctor feel like “well” 
If asked too saucy questions 


and fancies all have trend 
situation, 





will be your friend 
In any just relation. 


company will thrive though you 


Should live or die, my neighbor, 
‘sawill jog along when you are through, 
Depends not on labor 








They'll weleome do, and pay 
You well wh iving; 
nad eve ear 
io ou b lr ‘ 
i} 1] Ip t i ntract, and 
Do ist cheerfully 
ng 
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sTUS TREADWELL. 
GROUP INSURANCE SALES. 


1 e a AAS ‘ f 





‘ trey ! X tT Colun ) 

li ms The 

s ve s 2,200 e1 ees 

he plan « nsurance 1s unique. The in 
it ie insuran is $100 a year 

up to and including the fourth year when 


an amount of $800 is attained. For the 
iftl he a jumps to $2,000 and 
then increases $100 per year to an amount 
of $4,000. 


VA’ 


W. A. Grieves, employment manager and 


The plan is of course retroactive. 


secretary of tne 


assistant company, has 
written during the last few years very ex- 
tensively on the subject of labor and capi- 
tal, his addresses and contributions to the 
ficiency Society of America having made 
him very prominent in recent years. Ar- 
ticles from his pen have been published by 
the American Society of Political Science. 
The unqualified approval of group insurance 
by Mr. Grieves is therefore particularly 
interesting. 

At a dinner given by the Furnas Ice 
Cream Company, Columbus, Ohio, to its 
employees recently, the company gave each 
of its employees an insurance policy. The 








policies varied in amounts from $500 to 
$2,000, according to the length 


of time the 


employee had served with the company, 
The H. C. Goodman Shoe Company, of 

Ohio, has taken out life insurance on the 
roup n for the employees in the Colum- 


us, Lancaster and Janesville plants. The 


total insurance appreciation is $3,000,000. 
It was written through the Columbus, O., 
Agency of the Metropolitan Life. 

The Southern Trust Company of Little 


D4} As] mnaraneed thats lecide 
INOCK, sATK., announces that 10 Nas decide 








to insure the lives of every officer and 
emp ee t the mount of their annua! 
ine € c 1 that the premiun on th 
Pp ici V¢ 1 paid by the compa 1} 
This nvolves morc in yom 
surance s one of the largest grou 
insurance ] cies taken in Arkans Mr 

} a repre itive of 
Equitable Life ociety made +] 
> Cc. 

Insured Centenarians. 

An interesting item has recently appeared 
referring to thenumber of centenarians on 
the book ft English life insurance com- 
panies. It seems that in 1905 only 24 cases 
could be established with authenticity. 
Eighteen of these cases were annuitants and 
the others assured lives. One has recently 
been added to the list in the Clerical, 


Medical and General Life Assurance Society. 

After ail, this shows how few attain the 
age of 100 years and would also indicate 
that the annuitant stands a somewhai bet- 
ter chance than the mere insured life. 
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POSSIBILITY OF EPIDEMIC RECUR- 
RENCE IN JANUARY. 
English Physician Says Influenza Foilows 
Definite Periodicity. 


In a late issue of The Lancet (London), 
Dr. John Brownless, Director of Statistics 


of the Medical Research Committec, ex- 
presses the belief that influenza follows a 
definite periodicity, and that, in accordance 
with medical experience records, it is du. 


arrive in January or February of next 





year. First, he examines the iniluenza 

statisties from 1889-1917 and then questions, 
\What of the future?” We quote: 

From July 13, 1918 to March 1, 1919, the 

ximum points of the last epidemics 1s 

weeks; from March 1 to October 1 1s 

» 33 weeks. An epidemic is. therefore 

cu ut it falls at an unsuitable season otf 

he year (ie, from June to Decemper) 

should therefore be small, With re- 

d to the aberrant October epidemic, 


See 3 i ne 
might be expected to have been tol- 
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To Push War Risk Claims. 
In order to facilitate the handling of New 
Jersey claims against the Federal War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, T. J. McElv 
{ 


AVOY has been 
assigned to Trenton. Mr. McEvoy has 
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Thursday 


been conferring with Adjutant-Genera] Gil. 
keyson in the matter of co-operation in the 
work and is now communicating with the 
posts of the American Legion in the State 
with a view to aiding them in the expediting 


of war risk insurance matters. 





Tennessee Industria! Growing, 





The Life and Casualty of Nashville, Tex 
ts making preparations for increasing 
Pp tro S$200.000 to $300,600. [ts ae 
1 mM ep ted Li sOSE 1) llion le 
irs tarting in sixteen years ago to y 
mall industrial or weekly payment 
sick benefit policies only, the , 
write a full line of the larger “4 
polictes, as complete as those issued by th 


+ 9) ~ eka 4 = ‘TS 4 
astern companies. The gross income 
ihe company is estimated at over three and 
half million dollars this year. 
Spectator Publications Insurance Educators 
want to thank your Company for 


puitting out a number of books on th 
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out Illinois. 


Our System: 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


8,000 death, tot 


residents of Chi 





‘ago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


s given with or 





year 
I Globe system an exf 
Supt. from the time he starts. 
Progress of the Globe is fiv 
ance companies in the 


months. 


If you are a progressivé it 
and work forthe Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St. 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
‘“‘Claims Paid on Sight.’’ 


without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
x-Asst. Sut of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


‘rienced representative can become a 


e times greater than the average of life insur 
U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets........... ...30 Per Cent 


lustrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. © ». 


Chicago, [il. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 








THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. LAWRENCE CLARK, President 
J. C. MAGGINNIS, Vice-President— Gen. Mer. 


of 


Incorporated 1882 


JOS. H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 











31% Per Cent. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


VALUATION TABLEs> FOR DEATH BENEFITS 
UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


By EDWARD OLIFIERS 


Based upon The Danish Female Survivorship Table of Mortality 
and the Dutch Royal Insurance Remarriage table, with Interest at 


Indispensable in the office of Every Company transacting Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance. 


PHICC Ss c5 5-5 $10 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET; 


Sole Selling Agents 
NEW YORK 
‘ bein 














I UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


. The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the mot 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUR. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YOR 
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IT PAYS TOS 
A Sunshiny Face Can Be Assumed and 
a Cheerful Outlook Can Be Self- 
Trained 





ONE MUST BE AN ACTOR TOO 


A Merchant who Joked on the Day of His Fail- 
ure and Became a Successful Solicitor 

Mister Good Tomeet, as we'll call him, 
came forty years ago to a New Jersey village, 
bought a house and settled with his family. 
He was a spare-built man of fifty or so, with 
a wrinkled, humorous face and eyes that al- 
ways had a twinkle in them. He was a grain 
merchant in the city and appeared prosperous 
and well-to-do. An office boy, who was em 
ployed in a little life insurance company, used 
to meet the grain man on the trains, and some- 
times had the privilege of sitting in the same 
seat with him. It was a privilege. For gloom 
and low spirits evaporated in his company. 
He had put on the magical glasses of seeing 
the funny side of life, and when the office boy 
first knew him he thought prosperity and good 
living made him what he was. He had a way 
of disguising his jokes so that you never sus 
pected him, and one evening on the ferryboat 
he sat himself at the boy’s side and confided 
what shocked his companion to muteness. 
The boy’s father was the minister of the 
Presbyterian church in the some village, and 
Mr. Good Tomeet was organist and took a 
prominent part in all religious affairs. 


A TERRIBLE CONFESSION 

“T find myself forced to confess to som: 
one,” he said, as the boat churned out into 
the river. “And it may be a lesson to a youth 
like you and warn you never to fall into the 
clutches of designing women. On the Jersey 
shore I am to meet a lady, a very pretty lady. 
and I have promised to accompany her to Phil 
adelphia, and | cannot take a back track. 
Break the news gently to your father, my 
boy.” 

He lowered his head, gazing at the floor of 
the boat, and said nothing more until the two 
stood side by side on the front deck as the 
landing was made. Waiting for her husband 
was Mrs. Good Tomeet. 

“There she is!” exclaimed the grain man 
“You see she’s pretty, and I know her well 
enough not to hack out from the trip. Kindly 
tell your good father that I cannot be at the 
meeting this evening, but that we'll be back 
so that I shall play the organ on Sunday as 
usual.” 

Now the point of this little tale is, as the 
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boy learned later from his father, on that 
very day the grain merchant’s firm had been 
caught in one of those maelstroms common 
in the grain trade at that time and was on tl 
brink of insolvency. Some men would have 
been considering a sudden exit from a trouble 
breeding world by means of a pistol, but Mr. 


lt 


Good Tomeet took his wife on a pleasure trip. 
incidentally enjoying his little joke with the 
son of his minister. 

No financial crash will down a man of that 
breed. A month later the bankrupt grain mer 
chant was seen by the office boy at the corner 
of John and Nassau Streets, talking earnestly 
to a workingman. He carried a portfolio in 
his hand and was so deeply engrossed that he 
did not notice the boy, who learned later that 
Mr. Good Tomeet was soliciting for a life in 
surance company that had begun to write 1 
dustrial insurance—a brand new thing in those 
days. And a few years afterward he was on 


USINeSS 


of the most successful agents in the 


PROFESSIONAL OptTIMISTS 


You don’t have to be a Josh Billings or a 
Mark Twain to meet with success in writing 
insurance, but a merry outlook on life will aid 
immeasurably in any business, and more par 
ticularly in selling things, and more particu 
larly vet in selling life insurance. There are 
men who bring a sunny gleam with them into 
an office, just as there are other men who carry 
with them funereal gloom. And any profes- 
sional actor will say that in his trade a bright 
and sunshiny face and manner can be pre 
sented at will, just as can any other stage face 
and manner. 

Psychologists tell us that any man can make 
himself cheerful by earnestly striving to twist 
his features into a smile. And everybody 
knows that if you allow yourself to begin th 
day by grouching to your wife about the coflee 
you can with considerable ease drop into the 
lowest of spirits. 

It is said that at the business mectings ol 
\lr. Carnegie’s many partners in his steel com 
pany it was understood that no low spirits 
were allowed in evidence. The meetings began 
and ended with smiles and laughter. 

“How is it you are so cheerful?” asked a 
visitor who called on an indignant rheumatic 
old woman, who lived alone and apparently 
had nothing to make her contented or happy. 

“Take it from me, dearie, it ain't what folks 
have or don't have that makes ‘em cheerful,” 
replied the old woman. “It’s how they makes 
up their minds to take things. I used to take 
‘em hard. but it didn’t pay, for I had to take 
‘em anyhow. Now I takes ’em easy, and there 


aint no wav to down me.” 


Try Easy TAKkInc 


that’s it; anybody can take things hard and 
anybody can take things easy. Try easy taking, 


\ 


\lister Disgruntled Solicitor. Probably you’ve 
tried out the other way, and it hasn’t got you 
invwhere. Dividends are always passed on 
investments of gloom. 


Years ago there used to be a book canvasser 


who trailed Broadway offices for victims, and 
unloaded on them an art publication in thirty- 
one monthly parts. He was a frail old gentle- 
man, without an apparent atom of salesman 
ability, but to have him come to your desk 
was to enjoy a slice cut from the loaf of 
cLeeriness. After all, those who fell for art 
that would cumber f a closet got 
their money's worth. The day was always 





the shelf ¢ 
brighter because of the call of the sunshiny 
old gentleman, and you can buy books any- 
where, but you can’t purchase cheerfulness— 
not with money. 

The wisest men of all generations have 
‘alled attention to the value of smiles and a 
cheerful heart. Literature is filled with the 
ptimistic kind of writing, and the great 
thinkers have been teachers of the cheerful 
outlook. And the greatest Book of all tells us, 
“Ife that is of a merry heart hath a continual 


feast.” 
Go to it, Mister Industrial! A man can run 
an engine or a shoe sewing machine in low 


spirits and with a sour face, but your trade is 
trade with others, where it’s money in chunks 


1 


for your pocket to cultivate smiles. And your 
trade is the trade of a kind of an actor. You 
can assume cheerfulness and wear a smiling 
face almost as easily as you can wear a bright 
necktie and get a polish for your shoes. 
INSURANCE MEN I HAVE MET 
The Agent, Wise and Otherwise, as Viewed 

From Outside the Profession 

BY A LAYMAN 

During the past twenty years I have insured 
n several leading companies, and have been 


“written up’ (I believe this is what the insur- 
ance man terms it) by at least ten different 
men and have been interviewed by a score or 
more who did not succeed. For the benefit of 
other insurance men I am led to give my im- 
pressions pro and con, as it may help them, as 
hints oft from an outsider help me in my busi- 
ness and work. 

I can well remember the first chap who 
worked upon me and incidentally did not write 
me up. He was a fellow who “had a proposi- 
tion,” and every few words stopped, rolled his 
eyes to heaven and tried to give me the im- 
pression I would be the sole gainer by taking 
a policy from him. After a long half hour of 
hand waving, storming and _ rapid-fire per- 








38 
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suasion, he was forced to retire, for the more 
he talked in the extra-impressive manner he 
did, the more he unsold me and made the com- 
pany he represented sink lower in my estima- 
tion. 

The next man who called was a fellow whom 
I could see at half a glance was not well versed. 
He was compelled to stop every few minutes. 
refer to lists and rate sheet and turn over the 
well-thumbed pages of a book he used to hein 
him bolster up his weak sales talk. This man 
took so long to place a few facts before me that 
I was in no mood to sign the application blank 
which he presented after a tedious time on his 
part placing the facts of his policy before me. 

The next day a man called who, I could see 
before he said a word about insurance, was a 
past master of his craft. He had his facts down 
pat, and did not refer to his book after he had 
asked my age. The business of writing a policy 
was an every-day event in this man’s business 
life, and he made me feel I was being served 
by a man who radiated confidence in his con- 
cern by every move 


A short time after I approached by a 
man who whispered in confidence he wanted 


just five minutes of my time. As a business 





man T always fight shy of the chap who asks 





this, for IT know he will take as much of your 
time as you will allow him to usurp, but I al- 
lowed him to go ahead, and before long the five 
minutes he asked for elapsed, then another 
five, till at last the better part of an hour was 
stolen by the man who only wanted five minutes. 
I was so annoyed I could not wait till the time 
came I could inject my ‘“‘no”’ and clear him 
from my office. 

\bout this time I took it upon myself to 


over my policies, and discovered I was really 


not carrying as much insurance as I shoul: 


have. I did not wish to ask the man who pre 


viously insured me to rewrite me, but bided my 
time, till one day I chanced to meet him on a 
street car and took a seat next to him Be- 
fore long we entered into a conversation, but 
never a word did the man utter in reference to 
insurance; yet he was out for business, I knew. 
This is really what made a hit with me, for I 
think if he had opened a line of conversation 
relative to more insurancs 
poned the taking of an additional policy. 

After a while I said, “‘I think I will take out 
more insurance.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I knew 
is why I did not broach the subject.” 


I would have post- 


that all along, that 
And I 
continued: 

“How did you know I wanted more insurance? 
I did not tell you.”’ 


“Well,” replied the keen student of human 
nature, “‘soon a I sa vou get on the car T° 
made up my mind to speak to you on this sub- 
iect: that is, had vou taken a seat in another 


part of the car. But soon us I noted you mak 
y for a seat near ine, I knew you were in 
the market, else you would have fought shy of 
me. You see, you sold yourself, I did not have 


to ask you. And it was the truth, every word. 


The next man I turned down I did so with 


extreme satisfaction. I do dislike to be rude 
to a salesman at any time, but this chap 
brought it on himself. It happened like this. 


One day, it was a hot day in summer, this over- 
smart fellow walked into my office. Seeing me 
at work, he dropped his book on the floor, seem- 
ingly to attract my attention I suppose he 
thought that a clever trick i did look up, I 
vill admit, and was met with a siekly sort of 


I 
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a smile, and as I asked, ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” He replied, in a manner which was sup- 
posed to be funny, “Oh, not much; only give me 
a chunk of ice, a palm-leaf fan and a swim- 
ming pool, this hot day.’ 

I tried to be affable, but the effort pained me, 
and I asked, ‘‘Kindly tell me just what you really 
want?’’ He replied, “Don’t you know me? I 
am Blank, the insurance man.” Then he stated, 
“You ought to have more insurance. Your 
family needs it. You must insure in my com- 
pany, and I am going to send the doctor 
around.’’ <All his talk was what he was going 
to do and what I should do, never a word about 
my likes or dislikes, and, to be brief, I made 
short work of him. 

To sum it all up, I have taken many policies 
in my time, and have met many kinds of men. 
Taking them as a whole, no better type of 


business men exists, but the man who can in- 





sure me, and I opine I am no different from 
most men, is the chap who comes quickly to the 
point; has his facts and figures down pat; 
knows the inner details of his business, and 
does not try to bluff, boss or browbcat me into 
taking his insurance. 


Trade Secrets in Insurance 

The expiration books kept by all insurance 
agents showing when policies they have written 
will expire, are property and trade secrets, and 
a suit may be maintained to prevent any person 
using these books for their own advantage. 
This was the decision of the Kansas Supreme 
Court in the suit of R. M. 
B. H. Woodbury. Morrison has a big agency at 
Lawrence, Kan., and Woodbury was a solicitor 
for him. Woodbury worked for several years and 


was discharged. He kept some of the expiration 


Morrison against 


books, and was having copies made of them 
when a suit to compel him to give up ihe books 
and enjoin him from using them was brought. 
The lower court held that the books were not 
property or trade secrets or confidential in- 
formation, and that Woodbury could use them. 
The Supreme Court. however, upset this view, 
holding that the books were property and 
should be returned and that Woodbury could 
not use any of the information in them. 


Industrial Forfeitures 

The Kansas Supreme Court has just handed 
down an important decision relative to indus- 
trial insurance, particularly in regard to for- 
feitures Kansas has a law which prohibits 
the forfeiture of insurance policies except upon 
i written notice. The Metropolitan Life wrote 
an industrial policy for Alice M. McCollum of 
Clay Center. She died shortly after a monthly 
premium had become due and was not paid 
The company refused to pay the two hundred 
dollars, because it claimed that the policy bad 
heen forfeited for non-payment of the premium. 
The company admitted that it had sent no 
notice such as it would send to the holder of 
an ordinary life contract, and contended that 
industrial was different from ordinary life. 
The court, however, took a different view and 


ordered the insurance paid. 


Harry Aaronson Dead 
Harry Aaronson, who for fourteen years was 
in the employ of the Metropolitan Life Com- 
pany as a debit superintendent in Trenton, 
N. J., and vicinity, died recently after an illness 


of about a year. 
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HOME OFFICE, ‘TROUBLES 
Average Field Man Has No Conception of 
Mass of Work Handled Daily 
An incident in connection with the transac. 
tion of home office business occurred recently 
that is so pregnant with suggestion as to the 
better handling of the business as to make it 
eligible as a text from which to draw some 

great truths. 

A field man—yes, it was a superintendent— 
Lecame exasperated at what he considered the 
ulimecessary delay at the home office in handling 
one of his cases, so he dictated a letter to the 
authorities and told them all about it. yj 
was doubtless a relief to him to unload himself 
of his burden of emotion and he made a g00d 
job of it, except in one particular—he neg- 
lected the in re on his letter, giving neither 
number nor name, and as a consequence, of 
course, the case was further delayed and the 
fault was all his own. 

Someone will at once say, ‘Yes, but that’s 
an isolated case; such things seldom happen.” 
But we can assure the field men that that is 
not so, Very many cases that are delayed at 
the home office are the result of careless hand- 
ling in the first place by the men in the field. 

We think the present a very good time of the 
year in which to bring this to the attention of 
agents and others in the field, for very soon we 
shall be opening the books on a virgin page and 
beginning the work of a new year, and our 
suggestion is that the men in the field should 
resolve now to pay more attention to what 
may seem to them minor details or points of 
no very great importance, and to make their 
1 this respect in 1920 hetter than it has 
very many delays 
in the transaction of the business that are un- 
fairly laid at the door of the folks at the home 
office, and the home office men are often criti- 
cised for delays and errors that are directly 
aitributable to the carelessness of the men in 
the field. The veriest tyro knows how it is 
with applications. In many cases questions 
are only partly answered or the handwriting 
is so atrocious as to be almost undecipherable, 
and then there is a delay occasioned that brings 
sharp protest from the applicant and _ that 
sometimes results in the loss of the business. 
Not always is the poor writer to be blamed, for 
often it is the careless man who could do better, 
but who is too indolent to try. 

Small wonder that on many forms is printed 
in heavy type “Write plainly.” It is good 
advice that should be followed. 

Another point: obey instructions. If the form 
calls for “full name” don’t give initials, give 
the full name as instructed. These instruc- 
{ions are not designed to retard the work but to 
make it as simple and easy as possible to 
handle the business in record time. If the men 
in the field would but realize that and would 
uppreciate the importance of observing care 
fully all such little details they would in many 
instances have their cases handled much more 
quickly than they do now. And_ everybody 
would be happier. The average field man has 
no conception of the mass of work and detail 
that is handled daily at the home office. 

We hope this little reminder will impress 
upon those who read it the fact that the 
business is very largely one of detail and that 
they can help, and help a lot, by a close observ- 
ance of the instructions that are given by 
the home office. After all, why wait until 
January first before turning over the new leaf? 
“Now is the accepted time’—hegin at once 
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ever been before. There are 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE YEAR 


How to Turn Them to the Fullest Advantage 
Businesswise 

There are some important things that can be 
done in the last days of the year—things which 
affect the present and the future equally. One 
is that big collections can be secured, and this 
in both branches. It is amazing what men can 
do in this direction when they mean business. 
Arrears can be wiped out, or nearly so. The 
effect of this is threefold: (1) A considerable 
increase in the income of the agent and office 
alike; (2) an augmenting of his earnings; (3) 
low arrears with which to begin the New Year, 
which is the best possible foundation on which 





to begin to build another year’s progress. 

Agents should at once begin to do two things: 
(1) Make a determined attack on arrears and to 
secure good collections, and (2) to clear off all 
bad and doubtful debit before January 1 arrives. 

If the arrears are but trifling that is all the 
more reason why they should be cleared off, 
and it will be all the more easily accomplished. 
Ii they are heavy, their clearance would make 
so much the more difference to all concerned. 
But the point is, every case should have atten- 
tion. None should be overlooked. If this is 
done, each man working on his own lines and 
acting as he deems best, tactfully, earnestly, 
persistently, doggedly, there is scareely an 
agency where at least fifty dollars could not be 
collected off the arrears between now and the 
year-end. This, besides benefiting agents who 
are paid on collections, will mean a great deal 
to the offices themselves from an interest-earn- 
ing standpoint and from a valuation standpoint. 

Further, there are eases on most debits that 
are of no use to anyone. The business is of 
poor quality and the arrears are growing al! 
the time. It takes up much more of the agent's 
time and attention than it is worth, and causes 
him a good deal of irritation and annoyance. 
Such cases, with their attendant arrears, should 
go also. The agency will be all the cleaner 
and solid without them. 

Then, again, the last few days of the year 
are ideal for getting in ordinary premiums and 
new cases secured, which will to many put the 
top stone on the year’s work and results gen- 
erally. There are any number of cases whert 
they are considering what to do, where they ire 
almost persuaded, where little more is required 
to bring them over the line. Every such cas: 
should be seen during the next few weeks, and, 
what is more, every one should be tackled in 
real earnest and as if very much depended on 
their being secured. 

There is much in this. There is a danger of 
our becoming half-hearted and ineffective, of 
simply seeing the people instead of tackling 
them, which is a very different matter. We 
reap as we sow. We get what we go for. Often 
enough we are taken at our own terms, and if 
2 man gets the impression that we have called 
casually he aets accordingly, but if he realizes 
that we are there on business intent, that we 
have come with a definite object before us, and 
that we have come specially, he is much more 
likely to be impressed, and certainly will look 
upon it and us more from a business standpoint 
than under the conditions first named.—The 
Insurance Mail. 


Group Insurance in Ohio 
The Columbus, Ohio, Bank Note Company has 
presented its entire force of employees with 
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life insurance on the group plan. Those who 
have been in the employ of the firm for one 
month were given a policy for $500. Those who 
have been with the concern for a longer period 
were presented with policies ranging from $500 
to $3000. 

More than 100 of the 216 employees of the 
Moores & Ross Milk Company, Columbus, have 
received $1000 insurance policies from the firm 
as Christmas gifts. These are people who have 
been with the firm for a year or more. When 

of other employees 
reaches a year they will also receive policies. 
Men who were in service during the war will 
have their time in service credited as service 
With the firm. 

The Metropolitan Life will furnish the poli- 
cies. Thé policies are to include nursing ser- 


the length of service 


vice for the sick. 


The World Wonders Why 


One man succeeds and another man fails, 
Each engaged in the self-same task, 
The same conditions for each prevail, 
And each is doing his best to grasp 
Success, which goes fleeting by. 
The rest of the world looks on with a sigh: 
The one man succeeds and the other man fails, 


And the world wonders why. 


Each started in life with an even chance 
Equipped for a brilliant career, 
Determined to grasp suecess in advance 
Of defeat, with its worry and fear. 
Each man could see as his to command 
A destiny, wrought for a master hand. 
But the one man succeeds and the other man 
fails, 
And the world wonders why 


The clock struck the hour; the one man arose 
And in tune with the world set to work. 
The other man sighs as opportunity goes 
And wonders why he’s still but a clerk. 
The one has moved on in tune with the world, 
The other remains with his colors still furled: 
The one man succeeds and the other man fails, 
And the world wonders why. 


There is action in life atune to all nature, 
Which is steadily, continuously working. 


One man gets in tune gets a sight of the 
future, 


The other untuned continually shirking. 
The one’s life runs smoothly, the other’s awry. 
While one is accomplishing others just try. 
The one man succeeds and the other man fails, 


And the world wonders why. 


Each man’s given muscle and brain to develop 
The sunshine and shower he must furnish; 
Whether they ever escape from the case which 

envelops 
Them, depends on his ability to nourish 
One man brings them worth well-nigh 
In perfection, preparé d life’s struggle to try, 
The other man struggles awhile and fails, 


And the world wonders why. 


The man with resolve is sure of success 

When he measures the task by his strength, 
But he’d better not start that task unless 

Good judgment has spanned its whole length 
In advance, and he’s ready to apply 

Himself against odds that are sure to defy. 
This man will succeed and the other man fail, 

And the world wonders why. 

—THOMAS J. HENDERSON. 


System 

A manufacturer whose name is known in every 
part of the world was asked what he himself 
considered the reason for his success. 

“Nothing but system!’ he exclaimed, adding, 
“Given something that is useful and in demand 
and system of the highest quality will produce 
that thing as cheap as it is possible to produce 
it and system will sell that thing endlessly. 
System is the supposed magic rod that makes 
most of the great fortunes. And as a nation 
America excels in many ways, but in business 
system she has the rest of the world beaten 
hands skyward.’’ 
There are only a few industrial agents who 
have reduced their affairs to any perfection of 
syStem, and the methods of many solicitors 
are utterly haphazard. But if the haphazard 
agent should become systematic he could double 
his production. It does not pay to spend a 
half-hour or even fifteen minutes in finding a 
paper or a name that should be right at hand. 

There has never been a method invented for 
the systematic keeping of accounts, addresses, 
any records, that is so near perfection as the 
card method. The great advantage is that cards 
can be used separately, taken from box or 
drawer and carried in the pocket. Then cards 
can be shuffled into any order required, ar- 
ranged as to names, or as to dates, or as to 
localities of residence. For instance, records 
of prospects can be arranged in the same order 
as a city’s streets and the numbers of the 
streets. When the agent’s route is te lead him 
along a particular street, he can instantly pull 
from the card drawer a record of every man 
he has solicited on that street. If he is in 
haste he slips the cards, arranged as to street 
numbers, into his pocket, and he will use the 
minimum of time on his calls. Indeed, almost 
endless combinations can be made with a proper 
ecard record. 

System, a good system, will aid the industrial 
agent prodigiously. It will save him head, tire 


and shoe leather, it will enable him to perform 
his tasks with the minimum of labor, and it 
vill add immeasurably to his chances for great 
success in his profession 

Best Week in 25 Years, 28 Apps. 

Kk. G. Squires, regional sales manager, Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, reports $163,000 life 
insurance written in one week by the Montana 
general agency, George B. Burke, manager. The 


bulk of the business sold in Bozeman, Mont., in 


four days. Mr. Squires writes 
In my twenty-five years of experience as a 
life insurance salesman t represents my best 





week—twenty-eight applications for $163,000, 
with annual premiums of $5015, with one 
exception the premium is payable annually. 
Wednesday was my 100 per cent efficiency day 
I had six interviews and closed each ease, six 
sales for $75,000, one $5000, four $10,000, and one 
$30,000. Total annual premium for the dav 
$2437. The agents and prospects were strangers 
to me, and some of the prospects were strangers 
to the agents and were sold on a straight can- 
vass and on first interview. Nearly all of the 
business was examined before I left the ter 
ritory. 











Group Insurance for Newspaper 

Intended as a Christmas gift for its employes, 
a group policy covering its plant has been taken 
out in the Equitable of New York by The 
News-Leader, a leading afternoon newspaper 
of Richmond, Va. The policy was issued 
through the general agency of E. M. Crutch- 
field, which has been specializing in that line 
for several years. The figures range from 


$500 to $2000. according to term of service. 
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LIVE POOR 'TO DIE RICHI 


A Favorite Objection of the Man Who 
Wishes to Postpone Insuring 





“PLL RUN THE RISK” IS ANOTHER 





As a Matter of Fact It Is Not the Insured Who 
Runs the Risk But Rather His Wife anil 
Children 

That the man who insures “lives poor in 
order to die rich,’ is another of the often- 
heard, often refuted yet oft-repeated objections 
to life insurance. 

As a matter of fact, the man who carries 
life insurance is the very man who is unde 

T 


no necessity to “live poor.” Tis family is pr 


tected; he has made provision for his own old 


age; he can live up to his income without fee! 
ing the slightest anxiety as to the future. Most 
other men—we are speaking now of men who 
possess enough conscience to feel some sense 
of responsibility for their families’ welfare and 
enough foresight to make some provision for 


liged to ex 


their own future—other men are o] 





‘nial for many 


ercise strict economy and self-d 


years before they succeed in umulating a 
sufficient estate to guarantee protection to their 


families and a competence for themselves; 


they are, in fact, obliged to “live poor” during 
all that interval in which they are feverishls 
endeavoring to gather together sufficient 


1 1 
st the unknown 





fortune to protect them again 
contingencies of the future. Vhe man with- 


out insurance labors to accumulate an estate 
which will provide protection against death or 
old age; the man with insurance relies upon 
the company’s guarantee against both these 
contingencies. The uninsured individual, if 
he lives, will probably accumulate the estnte 
he has been striving for, although at the 

pense of much self 


if he dies in the meantime, however, neither he 
; 
I 


-denial, anxiety and risk; 


nor his family will ever enjoy that estate. The 
insured person, on the other hand, creates his 
estate by a strol 
from anxiety or 1 


ke of the pen and lives free 
icertainty, because, whethei 
he lives or dies, the necessary provision has 


been made. Which man is it, under these ci 


cumstances, that “lives poor to die rich 


rie ak THE Risk” 
“No, my friend, it is your family that runs 
the risk, not you. It is your family that runs 


the risk of poverty, struggle, hardships and 
want. You run no risk if you remain unin 
sured, but your family does. You will never 
see the results of your selfishness and folly if 


you die uninsured; but your family will see 


and feel them, You may never realize how 
hopeless is the dilemma; but it is certain that 
your widow and your children will surely leave 
them unprovided for 

“Therefore, don’t 


say, ‘I will run the r 


stick out your chest and 
isk,’ as though you were 
doing a bold and manly thing. You either 
don’t realize what you are saying or else your 


real meaning is, ‘I don’t care enough for my 


1 
family toinsure. Let them take their chances.’ 
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‘This excuse, in one form or another, is fre 
quently interposed. ‘The prospect has no ob 
jection to life insurance; admits it is a good 
thing, may even promise his application later 
on, but for some reason or other wants to have 
the matter postponed for the present. In such 
a case the usual arguments against delay are 
applicable. The agent must emphasize the un- 
certainty of life. The prospect may be dead 
a year from now. ‘There is also the uncer- 
tainty of health; twelve months hence he may 
he insurable. Then there is the increased cost 
to be considered, every year’s delay means an 
increased premium. 

“And, anyway, why are you intending to 
insure a year from now? Isn’t it because you 
‘eel a solemn responsibility resting upon you to 
provide for your family—because you recog- 
nize the unhappy position in which they would 
be placed in the event of your death; because 
you know that life insurance is a good thing? 
Well, if it is a good thing twelve months hence, 
isn’t it a good thing now? Your family needs 
the insurance protection during the coming 
year as much as they will ever need it, and 
you can’t afford to let them take chances. Do 
it now, make uncertainty certain, get the load 
of responsibility off your shoulders by insur- 
ing at once. It may involve a little sacrifice, a 
little temporary inconvenience, but these con 
siderations are trivial in comparison with the 
awful responsibility of leaving your family dur 
ine twelve long months absolutely without pro 
tection in the event of your death.” 


“WIFE Opjects” 

This excuse is usually of the nature of a 
bluff hung out by a prospect to “flag” you as 
you bear down upon him with your arguments. 
The best plan is to ignore the objection alto 
gether and allow nothing to delay or turn you 
aside from the path of your argument. O1 
you can call the bluff by interviewing his wife 

in which case you will usually find that she 
has no objections whatever to her husband 
taking out insurance, but very probably ap 
proves of it most strongly. 

1 


always the case where there is a family, for 


This is nearly 





the wife will usually be very anxious for her 
husband to carry insurance protection—not for 
her own sake so much as for the children. In 
many instances applications have been thus 
vritten which would never have been obtained 
at all if it had not been for the efforts and 
influence of the wife. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a 
woman for sentimental reasons doesn’t like life 
insurance hecause it suggests the idea of a 
money equivalent for the husband’s life. When 
you find that the matter stands thus, it is better 
not to refer the proposition to her at all, but 
rather to appeal to the husband’s common sense 
tc ignore his wife’s foolish scruples, and to 
make the necessary provision for his family, 
vhether with her knowledge or not. 

“Wives may object to life insurance, hut 
widows never do.” 


RELIGIOUS OBJECTIONS 


One occasionally runs up against an objec- 





T hursday 


tor who maintains that life insurance is yp. 
scriptural, a violation of the injunction, “Take 
no thought for the morrow,” etc. A man who 
takes this stand is usually so stupid or obstinate 
that argument with him is wasted. The agent 
might, however, set him the task of reconciling 
his creed with the following text: 

But if any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hather 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

-I, Timothy, v. 8. 

SoME PuzzLrEs 

l‘or the man who objects. Ask him to sup- 
ply answers to a few of the following: 

1. Do you suppose a man ever died fully 
insured whose widow lamented the fact that be 
had not invested his money in some other 
manner? 

2. Do you suppose a man ever died without 
life insurance who did not regret—too late— 
his failure to provide for his family? 

3. Did you ever meet a man who, being unable 
on account of illness, or accident, or unfavor- 
able family history, to obtain insurance did 
not bitterly regret that he had not taken it 
years before when he had a chance to do so? 

4. Did you ever meet a man who had paid 
premiums on an endowment policy for a num- 
ber of years, and who, at the maturity of the 
policy, wished it had been for only half the 
amount? 

5. Some people regard a savings bank account 
as a better investment than an endowment 
policy, but where is the man who would keep 
up year in and year out the habit of paying a 
fixed sum into the savings bank, with the same 
regularity and persistency and punctuality that 
he would exhibit in paying his life insurance 
premiums? 

6. Did you ever hear of a widow who wished 
her husband had put his money in the bank 
instead of investing it in life insurance? 

7. What would be your opinion of a man who 
steadfastly refused to insure his house against 
fire and put the premiums in the bank instead? 

8. Is there any reason why you should take 
a different view of the conduct of another man 
who refuses to carry life insurance for the 
protection of his family and puts his mone: 
into other investments? 

9. Where is the man who would not insure 
immediately if he knew that his death would 
certainly occur within the next ten, fifteen or 

en twenty years? 

10. Do you know of any man whose childre: 
were forced to zo without an education owing 
io the fact that their father when he died 

irried no life insurance? 

11. Did you never meet a man who wished 
from the bottom of his heart that some agen! 
had plagued him into insuring when he was 
twenty years younger and could afford to pas 
the lower premium then required? 


Lirk INSURANCE Vs, BANKS 

Occasionaly the life agent in his canvass 
meets a man who claims that he can invest his 
money to just as good advantage in a savings 
bank. 

Putting money in the savings bank is a good 
thing. Putting money in life insurance is 4 
better. When people argue that the premiums 
required for a life policy would be better in- 
vested if deposited regularly in a bank, where 
they would be available in an emergency, they 
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overlook a very material fact. They seem to 
forget that whereas to-day they may be able 
to earn moucy to put in the bank, the chances 
of life are very uncertain. If death occurs 
their earnings cease, and their bank deposits 
cease. All the savings bank does, or can do, 
is to take care of the depositor’s money, if he 
saves it, and return it to him with interest. It 
provides for no contingency and furnishes no 
protection beyond the amount actually invested 
and interest. The depositor may die after 
having made only the first deposit, and his 
heirs in that case can withdraw only what has 
actually been paid in, plus a few months’ in 
terest. On the other hand, under a life insur- 
ance policy, the moment the first premium has 
heen deposited the assured’s family is pro 
tected to the extent of many times the amount 
of the premium. If he dies the full amount of 
the policy is payable, even though only one 
premium may have been paid. 

This argument may be illustrated as follows: 
Suppose a man aged twenty-five has $100 a 
year to invest. If he deposits it annually in 
the savings bank at three per cent interest, the 
amount of his accumulations are shown in 
column two. If he invests it in life insurance 
it will pay for an ordinary life, with profits, 
poliey of $4,694.83: 


Bank Deposit Ins. Policy 


Bist VOat 60. ccs $100.00 $4,694.83 
Third year...... 209.10 4,004.83 
BEhth VOOR. c0.c5.-. 53: $30.90 4,694.83 
Seventh year... 666.20 4,694.83 
Tenth year......... 1,046.40 4,694.83 
Twelfth year........ 1,319.20 4,684.83 
Fifteenth year...... 1,759.90 4,694.83 
Seventeenth year... 2,076.20 4,604.83 
Twentieth year..... 2,587.00 4,694.83 
Twenty-second year. 2,953.70 4,694.83 
Twenty-fifth year... 3,545.90 4,604.83 
Twenty-seventh year 3,971.00 4.694.83 


Thirtieth year. 4,094.83 

From this illustration it will be seen how 
small is the protection afforded by a bank 
deposit in comparison with that given by a life 
policy. Even in thirty years the accumulations 
of the bank account would not equal the orig 
inal amount of the life insurance policy; and 
we must also keep in mind the fact that, in 
any good life insurance company, the prolits in 
thirty years on a with-profits policy would be 
sufficient to increase the amount of the policy 
far beyond its original face value. 

But even considered merely as an invest- 
ment the life insurance policy will compare 
favorably with the savings bank. At age 
twenty-five the annual premium for a tweuty- 
year endowment, with profits, is $48.50. That 
sim, deposited regularly every year in the 
hank for twenty years, would amount with 
three per cent compound interest to $1,342.20. 
There are companies to-day which are paying 
niuch more than that on their maturing twenty- 
year endowments, and any good company is 
Paying close to that sum. So that a man who 
takes out a twenty-year endowment gets his 
money hack with compound interest at prac- 
tically bank rate if he survives the twenty 
years and has had insurance protection for 
twenty years in addition absolutely free. 
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Che question as to the relative safety oloa 
lite company and a bank is discussed in an 
other article. 1! properly conducted they are 
both so secure as to put failure out of the 
question. If there is an advantage in either’s 
favor it is in favor of the life company, which 
is subject to no financial panics and is under 
the strictest governmental supervision. 

In a nutshell, the case for the life insurance 
policy as against the savings bank account can 
he summarized as follows: 

1. The life insurance company is just as 
safe as the bank—if anything, safer. 


> 


2. It gives as good returns on the money 
invested as the bank, and 

3. You get your insurance protection to 
boot. 


Lire INSURANCE Vs. “OTHER INVESTMENTS” 

Che objection to life insurance is sometimes 
heard, “I can invest my money better.” 

Very frequently the argument to use with 
such an objector is not “You can't invest your 
money better” but “You won't.invest it better.” 
Where there is a life insurance policy to keep 
up, you know in advance that certain payments 
have to be made under it from time to time, 
and you take measures to provide for and 
meet these payments. Would you provide that 
money jor other investments if there were no 
life insurance policy to keep up? Would you 
continue with unfailing regularity year in and 
year out to set aside that sum? Would not a 
large portion of it, in a good many years, be 
spent carelessly and for unremunerative pur 
poses—never invested at all? 

You say you can invest your money better. 
But how many investments are there in which 
you could use to advantage the comparatively 
small sums which are required for premiums 
ona life insurance policy? A relatively small 
premium will pay for a big insurance policy: 
hut if you were hunting for other investments 
with that same premium as your only available 
capital, you would not be likely to have much 
success. To take advantage of most invest 
ments you must have the capital to invest. In 
life insurance you can pay for vour investment 
by instalments. 

You say you can invest your money better. 
If you mean by that there are other invest 
ments which will yield a better rate of interest 
your assertion is no doubt true. There are 
always plenty of speculative ventures which 
But high 
interest rates generally go hand in hand with 


hold out prospects ot hig returns. 


poor security. Life insurance is an absolutely 
safe investment, and its returns compare 
favorably with those of any other investment 
of an equally high order from the standpoint 
of security. 

You say that you can invest your money 
better. Suppose it is true. Suppose that you 
are so exceptionally situated in the business 
world that you can command gilt-edged in- 
vestments, and that you have the ready money 
necessary to take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities for investment. Yet if you have a 
family you ought, in addition to your business 
investments, to protect them against the loss 
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of your earning power by carrying a sufficient 
amount of life insurance. If you have the in- 
surance protection you will feel far more free 
tu expend or invest the balance of your in- 
come in any way that may appeal to you. An 
anchor to windward always relieves one’s mind 
of anxiety. You don’t know when death may 
occur and cause all your plans to go smash; 
and in that event your life insurance policies 
will likely prove themselves to have been your 
best investments after all, 

{The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series appearing in the Industrial Section of 
THE Spectator. It is taken from an excellent 
handbook entitled “Life Insurance and How 
to Write It,’ by J. M. Langstaff.] 


A TEN PER CENT INVESTMENT 
Protection Value of a Policy Must Also Be 
Taken Into Consideration 


The Question: <A reader of The Insurance 
Mail writes to that publication as follows: ‘“‘T 
Was canvassing a farmer to-day, who asked 
what interest the policy paid. I told him it was 
as good as any Government security. He said, 
‘Why, I can easily make ten per cent on every 
penny I ean get.’ And I could not get him to 


look further at the policy How would you 
deal with a ease of this sort? 

The Answer: The Insurance Mail prints the 
following reply to the above, contributed by 
one of its readers: 

As you have told him, quite correctly, that 
the policy yields as good a return as a Govern- 
ment security, he has the idea that you are 
offering him somewhere about five per cent. 
He says he can make ten per cent on every 
penny he can get, and if it is true, you are 
evidently beaten on an investment comparison 

as an investment alone, 

Now, in these circumstances it is not usually 
wise to cast doubt on the ten per cent invest- 
ment. The man knows his business better than 
you do, and if it is a fact that he can make ten 
per cent you only antagonize him by doubting 
it At the same time you are entitled to say 
that a good deal of this ten per cent depends 
on himself, his special knowledge, and the spe- 
cial circumstances of the day. Farming has its 
ups and downs, and ten per cent is not guaran- 
tecd. Taking everything into consideration 
there is not so great a difference between the 
policy and his investment as appears on the 
surface. The policy is a good investment, safe 
and guaranteed over a period of years. It does 
not vield, as an investment, ten per cent for 
fifteen or twenty years, but it is, nevertheless, 
a very good investment. But while it is a good 
investment, it is something very much more: 
it protects his dependents—covers his life. It 
is the protection element that you have to con- 
centrate upon. Suppose he died to-morrow, or 
next year: there would be a dozen complica- 
tions whieh could be most easily straightened 
out by means of the ready money which insur- 
ance would provide. Ready money will be 
needed—and money in the bank cannot be 
touched until probate of his will is produced. 
If his wife and family can manage the farm well 
and good, but if they cannot, or will not, there 
will be a considerable upset. There will prob- 
ably be ample need for the insurance money in 
any case. He has all sorts of deals and pro- 
jects in hand. They will be disturbed or per- 
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A Practical Guide For The Life Insurance Salesman 
A New Book By William Alexander 


To be issued Shortly 


This is a companion to What Life Insurance Is and What It Does, written at the 
suggestion and sold under the auspices of The National Association of Life Underwriters 
and published by The Spectator Company more than two years ago. The former work, 
a a primer for laymen and students, dealt with the underlying principles of life insur- 
ance. 

HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


As its name implies, is devoted to the art of canvassing. 

Its pages are devoted exclusively to constructive teachings of the fundamentals of life insurance 
salesmanship. 

Inspiring for the veteran field man. 

Expressed so simply that the beginner may learn— 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


Is the best treatise ever written and published on Life Insurance soliciting. 
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During more than a quarter of a century, he has steadily addressed the agents of his company, 
through its periodicals, and otherwise, on the best methods to pursue to obtain business. 


As a PRACTICAL TEACHER of Insurance Selling, he is perhaps better qualified than any other 
insurance man to write a work on the art of insurance canvassing. 


His long experience as a teacher and writer, being the author of several text and field books, and 
his personal contact with expert salesmen, especially qualify him to write such a work as 
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haps ended by his death, and a sum of money 
may help considerably to prevent loss on them. 

Here a difficulty arises in answering this 
problem: nothing is said about the farmer’s cir- 
cumstances. But generally the circumstances 
will provide an argument for the need of in- 
surance. For instance, he might like to leave 
his farm to his son, and to provide a sum of 
money, increased by insurance, for the rest of 
the family, etce., etc. Then you have to em- 
phasize the saving of income tax (always a good 
point with farmers). In some cases it is well 
to speak about the loan value, which will tide 
over a time of difficulty, eic., ete. And don't 
forget to tell him that if he dies in the early 
years of the policy the investment will be not 
ten per cent but a hundred per cent. In gen- 
eral, farmers want insurance just like other 
business men, and for the same reasons. If 
the busines man buys it (and he does) the 
former will—only you may have to be very 
patient with him. It is especially a good plan 
to get to know his circumstances, and the in- 
tention and desires of himself, his wife and 
his family. — —<—$—$$— 


The Largest Business in the World 
T. J. McEvoy, special representative at Tren- 
ton, N. J., of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
pointed out in an interview last Monday that 
few persons realize that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is a combination of four of the 
largest businesses of their kind in the world: 


1. An insurance company with 4,561,974 indi 
vidual policies aggregating $39,817,391,500, or 
more than all other insurance companies in 
America have written since the Revolutionary 
War; its premium collection to the end of 
September was $233,599,432; its claims then pay- 
able totaled $1,035,958,004. 

2, An employers’ liability company in the 
Compensation and Claims Division now paying 
monthly $2,410,271. 

8. A marine and seamen’s insurance com- 
pany doing a business of $2,390,080,236.34, with 
$28,787,146 in claims adready paid. 

4. A banking division in allotments and al- 
lowances, handling 4,399,816 accounts, disburs- 
ingin a year and a half $526,386,868. 

‘It is regrettable,” he added, ‘‘that the magni- 
tude of these businesses, suddenly thrust upon 
the Bureau in its early days, overwhelmed its 
equipment, but the service is being perfected 
rapidly, and with the co-operation of all 
agencies which come in contact with ex-service 
men, we can bring its benefits speedily to them 
and their dependents.”’ 
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CARNEGIE SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Forty-three Students Receive Certificates at 
First Commencement 

The first commencement of the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship was held 
on December 16. The addresses of the occasion 
were delivered by President A. A. Hamerschlag 
and Stewart B. Edmondson. The following 
forty-three students received certificates of 
graduation: 


Samuel Adelson, Springfield, Mass. 
Charles A. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 
Roy F. Ash, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Eleanore S, Ayers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph S. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
Krank A. Bitter, Evansville, Ind. 
Alton S. Boswell, Wilmington, Del. 
C. C. Campbell, Beaver, Pa. 
Vincent B. Coffin, Utica, N. Y. 
Charles R. Comer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. J. Donohue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. James Grozier, Hartford, Conn. 
F, A. Guinivan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. Hardin, Dallas, Tex. 

Henry Harvey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Earle J. Hope, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Edgar P. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George T. King, Richmond, Va. 
Richard L. LaPan, Hartford, Conn, 
H. Alton Lewis, Portland, Me. 
Atwood G. Lisk, Detroit, Mich. 
Graham I. Lynch, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Noble T. Macfarlane, Utica, N. Y. 
James A. McLain, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

V. A. Mahoney, Lawrence, Mass. 
John K. Markwick, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Daniel E. Mason, New York City. 
James B. Moody, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 
Albert W., Moore. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Morgan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Granville H. Peets, Seattle, Wash. 
Bertrand Rockwell, New York City. 
Oliver F. Roddey, Rock Hill, S. C. 
James R. Rosenfeld, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arnold W. Russell, Hartford, Conn. 
R, C. Schmertz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allton H. Sherman, New York City. 
William A, Somers, Norwich, Conn. 
O. E. Seiler, Minneapolis, Minn. 

T. F. Staudt, Canton, Ohio. 

John Sturrock, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles B. Wines, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert P, Withington, Montpelier, Vt. 


Of these 43 twelve are connected with the 
Equitable Life of New York, six with the Phe- 
nix Mutual Life of Hartford, six with the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, four with 
the Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia, 
four with the New England Mutual Life of 
Boston, and one each with the Atna of Hart- 
ford, Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., Canada 


43 


Life of Toronto, Continental Life of Delaware. 
Guardian Life of New York, Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J., National Life of Vermont, 
New York Life, Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans, Royal Union Mutual of Des Moines, 
Travelers of Hartford. 

The completion of the work of the first class 
in the Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship leaves no doubt in the minds of those 
who have followed the work carefully that a 
school for vocational training in life insurance 
salesmanship is both practical and beneficial. 
The course is an intensive one, and the work 
required to be done within the allotted time is 
such that there was probably no other group of 
students in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology who have been obliged to devote their 
time more seriously to the work in hand during 
ihe same period. 

The course in practical salesmanship linked 
up the material studied in the courses in the 
principles of life insurance, life insurance func- 
tions and practice and the principles of sales- 
manship, and included a required amount of 
actual soliciting. Before the close of the term 
each student was required, as a part of his 
examination, to present before the entire class 
and faculty a sales plan for a definite prospect. 
The students acted as prospects and followed 
carefully their instructions to react favorably 
or unfavorably to the methods of the salesman, 
just as would he ihe case in an actual sales 
interview. 

The accommodaticns of the school are still 
restricted, and the limit number which may be 
admitted the second term, beginning January 
5, is seventy-five. The majority of possible 
registrations for this term are already made, 
and any who wish to make sure of being in- 
cluded in the winter term should register 
promptly. —_--- 
F. P. A.’s Experience 

Nineteen years ago we took out a twenty- 
year endowment policy. When it matures next 
year the face of the policy will buy us a pair of 
shoes, ten gallons of gasoline, a cord tire and 
a pair of theater tickets. Twenty years ago we 
thought it would buy us a house, a new bicycle. 
a meerschaum pipe, a corduroy waistcoat and 
a trip around the world.—F. P. A., in the New 
York Tribune. 

—The mid-winter meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Conference will be held at Des Moines, February 





selves more or less directly make and execute. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 


was club-law,—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. | Jaw 
law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing them with other men’s rights. 
In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men them- 


THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safeguard. _ a 

Apply this reasoning to life insurance and see how reasonable and how imperative it becomes. ; ; 

The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right to some 
sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These rights should be 
safeguarded as against the death or total disability of the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except Life Insurance. 

The rights of the individuals,—husband, wife and children,—are written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations of the 
insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. aes 

The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is seventy- 
four years of experience, abundant resources, and the supervision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and the 
“tights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of these individual rights that. Americans entered the war; it was to defend these 
rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, and sent them overseas to fight. 
so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. ee 

Laws and Courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of mankind 
The ultimate law,—the law toward which Democracies are struggling,—will be the 


It was for individual rights that our men fought 
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‘The Fighting Agent 
We know an agent who has one of the finest 
arsenals of life weaponry we have 
ever seen. It is in the form of a big steel filing 
case, with elaborate card indexes. He can pull 
out on the instant any single datum that you 
may wish, and with almost equal quickness can 
load you with a multitude of data—company his- 
tories, glories, scandals, rates, dividends, ratios. 
settlement options, rates of interest returns, 
big policyholders, mortalities, and heaven 
knows what else. He is a fighting man, But 
his small registry of policyholders is out of 
all proportion to his large arsenal. In every 
case he scenteth a battle from afar. He girdeth 
up his loins. His eyes shoot fire. His tongue 
slippeth its leash. He yearneth for an affray. 
He kicketh up such a dust of prospective con- 
flict that his prospect soon begins to discover 
combatants and to imagine a profit for himself 
in their strife. And in the long run this war- 
rior, armed all cap-a-pie, is licked again and 
again, and bitterly biteth the sod. Neither ex- 
perience nor admonition teach or restrain him, 
and his filing case grows 
harden his obduracy. 
Occasionally the agent must compeie. 


insurance 


larger as the years 


But in 
Don’t 
be looking for men in armor to tilt with you, 
and then you will seldom encounter them. If 
you flood your prospect’s mind with competi- 
tive stuff, quite naturally he will turn to your 
Forget them, and concentrate on 


most cases persuasion is his only task. 


competitors. 
him alone, with your well-arranged life insur- 
ance story, and your chance of winning will be 
your chance if 


as fifty to one compared with 


you come gluttonous of blows and gore. From 
the long experience of mankind could be quoted 
a volume of proverbs declarative ef the advan- 
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tage the soft tongue has over the battling 
tongue. Don’t fight!—persuade! 

And don’t try to make of your prospect a 
graduate actuary—that were to smother him, 
asphyxiate him, and kill him. You are an oral 
advertiser—the expert advertiser uses the lan- 
guage of those whom he would persuade to be- 
come buyers; speaks with their tongues; sees 
with their eyes; pictures their needs.—Points 
(Bulletin of the Mutual Life.) 


John F. Dryden, 2d, Prudential Superin- 
tendent at Washington, D. C. 

John F. Dryden, 2d, has been appointed super 
intendent of the Washington, D. C., district of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Upon his graduation from Yale, in 1915, Mr. 
Dryden entered the home office of The Pru- 
dential, After a preliminary training there he 
went into the field as an inspector. He then 
served as superintendent at Elizabeth, N. J 
While on leave of absence, American entered the 
war. The first demand for his services came 
from the Red Cross, but after a few months 
got into active military duty in the ordnance 
He was mustered out last spring with 
the rank of first lieutenant. After additional 
service in the Newark headquarters of the com- 


branch. 


was sent to Washington to take charge 
of the district there. His 
friends jn Washington business circles warmly 
welcomed him. His knowledge of life 
ance, which is remarkable for so young a maii, 
is a guarantee of gratifying success in his new 
assignment. He is the son of Forrest IF. Dry- 
den, president of The Prudential, and grandson 
of John F. Dryden, founder of the company. 


pany, he 


office numerous 


insur- 





Thursday 


It has often been said that history repeats 
itself, and in the case of John F, Dryden, 24 
it is doing so, for his father began active work 
for the Prudential at Elizabeth, N. J. From his 
original position there he advanced to the 
presidency of the company. 


As to Telling Stories 


Occasionally we are told to refrain from 
story-telling in our negotiating, and to talk do 
and get out. Good advice, but not to be used in 
every case. Almost all agents from time to 
time have a prospect whom they must cultivate 
They must eat with him, golf, club or other. 
wise companion him. In doing it they will 
sometimes join him when he is with friends or 
friends will attach themselves. The good story 
then has its use. The agent who can in this 
way keep up his end betters his footing with 
his prospect. Watch for good, brief humorous 
stories, get them down pat, skim out superfluous 
words, practice telling them, and use them 
judiciously. Avoid the danger of being rated 
a buffoon. Don’t overdo. Give just a taste of 
quality. And if it is good you will step closer 
to his citadel.—Points (Bulletin of the Mutual 
Life). 


What an Agent Should Read 


Lawyer, physician, architect, advertising ex- 
pert, the progressive man in every kind of 
work, subscribes for and faithfully reads at 
least one informative journalistic organ of hig 
profession or business or trade. He thus keeps 
up with current history in general and current 
changes and developments in particular. The 
life underwriter has need of similar reading— 
that he may know what is going on in this great 
business and that his mind may be stimulated 
and his feet be kept from ruts. Master sales- 
men, master executives, master actuaries, mas- 
ter idealists, speak in our better journals, and 
if the salesman desires to be of their quality he 
should constantly refine and strengthen his fiber 
by contact with these master men.—Points 
(Bulletin of the Mutual Life.) 











out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J, LAWRENCE CLARK, President 
J. C. MAGINNIS, Vice-President—Gen. Mgr. 


Incorporated 1882 


LINE Stock Life Insurance 


JOS. H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 











VALUATION TABLES FOR DEATH BENEFITS 
UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


‘ec . . s ”? 
Claims Paid on Sight. By EDWARD OLIFIERS 
Based upon The Danish Female Survivorship Table of Mortality 
and the Dutch Royal Insurance Remarriage table, with Interest at 
34 Per Cent. 
Indispensable in the office of Every Company transacting Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance. 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. ; 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. _ 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 


months. 


$10 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 


PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


e The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long df 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY ; 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORb 





Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago Sole Selling Agents 


and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


New Jersey Commission Issues First Re- 
port on Health, Old Age Insurance 
and Pensions 


COMPULSORY FEATURE EXAMINED 


One-Sided Propaganda for Its Adoption Compli- 
cates a Situation Already Involved by Platitudes 
and Guesswork 
By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


Compulsory Health Insurance is a subject 
which demands the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of all who have the best interests of the 
State and the Nation at heart. The one-sided 
propaganda for its adoption on the part of the 
several States has unfortunately complicated 
the situation considerably, and many have 
‘come forward as authorities on health insur- 
ance who have no qualifications for the expres- 
sion of an expert opinion in this field. The 
same conclusion applies also, unfortunately, to 
some of those who have presented reports of 
Social Insurance Commissions, particularly 
those of the States of California and New Jer- 
sey. The New Jersey report on Health Insur- 
ence to the Governor of the State, dated No- 
vember, 1917, is a lamentable exhibit of guess- 
work, bias and indifference to facts. It is not 
a document which reflects the wisdom or the 
judgment of the intelligent people of the State 
of New Jersey on a question which demands the 
fullest and most impartial consideration. 

The questions involved cannot be disposed 
of by platitudes and guesswork opinion. It is 
absurd for the argue such a 
question as to whether ‘‘we are to survive as 
a nation,’ for it cannot have any relation 
whatever to the adoption or the non-adoption 
of compulsory health insurance. It is equally 
absurd for the commission to argue that a 
“national emergency exists as regards the ade- 
quate health protection of our people.’ Leav- 
ing out of consideration the influenza epidemic 
of last year, and the epidemic of infantile pa- 
ralysis of two years ago, it may safely be as- 
serted that this nation has never been as 
healthy during any time in the past as during 
Tecent years. * 


commission to 


GOVERNING FACTS NOT PRESENTED 


The report neither indicates nor reflects an- 
alysis and thoroughness of research. There is 
no presentation of any governing facts which 
bear directly upon the health and physical wel- 
fare of the people of New Jersey. It is ab- 
surd for such a commission to present a mis- 
leading statement from one who is not an au- 
thority on public health or army medical re- 


* During the week of June 14, the general death 
rate of 46 American cities, according to the official 
returns of the Division of Vital Statistics of the 
United States Census, was only 12.0 per 1000. The 
mortality of infants (ages under 1 year) was only 
4.0 per 1000. It may be questioned whether any 
other country in the world can exhibit a similar record 
of favorable mortality experience. 


“was sixty-six per 


jections to the effect that of the men examined 
for the Army and the Navy the rejection rate 
cent. According to Major 
Crowder’s first official report on the subject 
the ratio of rejections was thirty-three per 
cent, but this rejection rate, as I have made 
clear in my address on ‘“‘Army Anthropometry 
and Medical Rejection Statistics,’’ is not to 
be construed in any sense as conclusive evi- 
dence regarding the physical decrepitude or the 
deterioration of the American people. Large 
numbers of men were rejected for military rea- 
sons and according to antiquated rules who 
were thoroughly fit material for fighting pur- 
poses as well as for the needs of industrial 
life. Many men were rejected for short stature, 
which is not pathological, and for deficiency in 
chest expansion, which likewise could not be 
construed as evidence of disease. Men were re- 
jected for flat foot, spinal curvature, visual de- 
fects, and most of all for dental deficiencies 
only remotely bearing upon the question of 
health and physical well-being. But whatever 
the facts are with reference to Army rejections, 
the people of the State of New Jersey have a 
right to be correctly informed. 

If ‘‘available information indicates that New 
Jersey cannot consider her health conditions 
satisfactory,’ the commission presents no such 
evidence, nor is it available through any pub- 
lished sources. The official reports of the State 
Board of Health indicate reasonably satisfac- 
tory conditions, and a material decline in the 
death rate during recent years. To attempt to 
substantiate such a statement by antiquated life 
tables constructed by methods more or less un- 
known and probably not comparable with mod- 
ern methods of life table construction is merely 
another attempt to mislead the public. If the 
health conditions of New Jersey are not satis- 
factory, and if the State Board of Health is 
not organized as it should be, the commission 
offers no solution of a problem properly 
entitled to most serious concern. 

WHERE STATEMENTS CONFLICT 

The statement is made that ‘‘the potteries, 
smelters, tanneries, textile and hatting trades 
of New Jersey tell a tale not only of lead-poi- 
soning, and well-known 
occupational diseases, but also of consumption, 
pneumonia, and kindred ailments induced by 
work in dust or in humid atmosphere.”’ Accord- 
ing to a statement on a subsequent page, pre- 
senting the statistics of Bureau of Associated 
Charities of Newark, out of 1412 cases consid- 
ered during 1916, only four represented occupa- 
tional diseases, and 172 represented tubercu- 
losis. There is no evidence extant which proves 
that occupational diseases are unduly common 
in the State of New Jersey, but, quite to the 
contrary, evidence is available to prove lead- 
poisoning in the potteries and mercurial poi- 
soning in the hat factories of rare occurrence 
at the present time in contrast to a relatively 
high degree of frequency in former years. To 
substantiate such a statement by a table of 
mortality from consumption derived from gen- 
eral experience may also be very seriously 


mercurial poisoning, 


misleading. The commission made no inquiry 
into the facts concerning New Jersey, but re- 
lied entirely upon material readily available 
through general public sources. There are no 
reasons for supposing that tuberculosis in the 
industries of New Jersey is unduly excessive; 
quite to the contrary, in all probability the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis is now much less than 
in former years. 

The New Jersey Commission on Social Insur- 
ance states that ‘‘a special report by the New 
Jersey Department of Labor on the felt hat 
industry mentions hazards of mercurial poison- 
ing, tuberculosis of the lungs, humidity and 
bad sanitation in almost every department of 
industry.” Asa matter of fact there is no com- 
parison between the felt hat industry of to-day 
and the truly appalling conditions of twenty 
and thirty years ago. 

If tuberculosis remains as an insidious foe 
to wage-earners’ lives, it is largely because 
there has not been the progress in public 
health organization required by modern indus- 
trial needs. Industrial dust is unquestionably 
a dangerous factor and the cause of many 
preventable deaths; but no State department 
of health has concerned itself as thoroughly 
with this question as the needs of the situation 
demand. In spite of this, however, greater pro- 
gress in this respect has been made in the 
United States than in any country abroad in 
which social insurance has been universally 
adopted. The progress which has been achieved 
is due to the broad-minded viewpoint of mod- 
ern manufacturers, chiefly of large industries, 
who recognized the importance of safety and 
sanitation, as best illustrated by the extraor- 
dinary results achieved by the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


ONLY A HALF-TRUTH 

The reference to life insurance practice is 
only half true. The most important occupa- 
tions, such as curlers, finishers, flangers, in- 
spectors, packers, shavers and stiffeners, are 
now accepted at regular rates; blockers, 
blowers, coners, dryers, feeders, hardeners, 
mixers, pouncers, singers, trimmers, weighers 
and wetters, are accepted at medium rates: and 
only the occupations most exposed to dust in- 
halation, and as to which there has been no 
qualified inquiry for remedial purposes. by 
either the State Board of Health or the State 
Department of Labor, namely, fur cutters, 
makers and sizers, who constitute but a small 
fraction of the total number employed in the 
felt hat industry, are declined. It may be said 
in this connection that few States in the Uni- 
ted States have developed a more active interest 
on the part of the State Department of Labor in 
industrial hygiene than the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the rules and regulations which have 
been promulgated and become effective are 
among the most conclusive evidences of a true 
and lasting sanitary progress in New Jersey 
industries. Further progress is required, and 
will be attained, more so in view of the fact 
that an Occupational Disease Clinic is now in 
course of development in the city of Newark, 
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and that a Museum of Safety and Industrial 
Sanitation is being established by the Labor 
Department in Jersey City. 

The New Jersey Commission presents no 
facts tending to show that for its insurance 
data it relied upon the advice of the Insurance 
Department. The statement, for illustration, 
that ‘for every dollar that one of the largest 
New Jersey life insurance companies paid out 
to its industrial policyholders, it expended sev- 
enty-five cents on overhead and administra- 
tion,” is grotesquely at variance with the facts. 
The New Jersey Commission on Social Insur- 
ance was not concerned with industrial insur- 
ance at all, and the statement is therefore 
gratuitous and merely evidence of the social- 
istic bias of the members of the commission, 
who miss no opportunity for assailing the ex- 
isting system. If the State, as observed in the 
report, “lacks a co-ordinated, comprehensive 
plan of rehabilitation and prevention,’ the 
commission presents no such plan and leaves 
the question open for future discussion. There 
is not a single concrete suggestion in the re- 
port which will be helpful to those who are in- 
terested in the further development of existing 
methods and aiming at a better state of health 
and industrial well-being. What the commis- 
sion has to say with reference to suggestions for 
remedial action is merely in the nature of 
generalities, and apparently not based in a 
single instance upon a thorough knowledge of 
facts in New Jersey. 


EVIDENCE OF NEGLECT 

To quote from the reports of Social Insurance 
Commissions with reference to labor and sani- 
tary conditions in other States is merely evi- 
dence of neglect on the part of the New Jersey 
Commission to inform itself with reference to 
the existing state of facts for New Jersey. It 
is said, for illustration, that the Massachusetts 
Commission on Social Insurance has declared 
“that the principle of insurance is a desirable 
one for application on a sufficiently wide scale 
to safeguard every wage-earner in the Common- 
wealth from certain of the evils of sickness.” 
No such results have been secured in any coun- 
try in which social insurance has been in 
operation for many years; as a matter of fact, 
neither in England nor in Germany does the 
existing system of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance reach the poorest poor, or the unemployed 
or casual labor element; or in other words, 
that element of the population which is most 
urgently in need of both pecuniary aid and 
medical assistance. 

In the field of industrial accident prevention 
no country has made the progress achieved by 
the United States on a strictly voluntary basis 
because of the high ideals and the better un- 
derstanding of the manufacturers who effec- 
tively apply past experience and present-day 
knowledge to the solution of the industrial ac- 
cident problem. 

There is likewise no reference in the report 
to even one of our great national voluntary 
health-promoting activities, such as the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the National 
Committee on Child Welfare, the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, the National 
Committee on Malaria, etc., etc. To quote the 
opinion of the California Social Insurance Com- 
mission that “health insurance offers a sensi- 
ble, practical method of eliminating in part 
the most distressing features of the present so- 
cial system, economic dependency and chari- 
table relief,’ and that ‘‘through its beneficial 
effects upon two-thirds of the population, 
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health insurance would mean a_ tremendous 
gain in public health,’ is merely to re-empha- 
size the fatuous reliance of the commission on 
documentary evidence, more or less misunder- 
stood, and to refrain from the acquisition of 
trustworthy knowledge based upon personal in- 
quiry into existing conditions in the State. 
There has been no “tremendous gain in pub- 
lic health’? in any country in which social in- 
surance has been in operation for many years, 
but, to the contrary, the sickness and death 
rates of this country in industry or in the pop- 
ulation at large, are by every investigation 
shown to be more favorable than those for for- 
eign countries in which social insurance has 
been in force. 


DISTRESS CASES NOT RELIEVED 

Health insurance does not offer “practical 
method of eliminating in part the most distress- 
ing features of the present social system, 
economic dependency and charitable relief.’’ 
Those who are most in need of care and com- 
fort during illness are neither in England nor 
in Germany properly provided for, nor would 
this be the case under any compulsory health 
insurance system thus far proposed or con- 
templated in this country. The only known 
method of eliminating the necessity for econo- 
mic dependency and charitable relief is a bet- 
ter education, a higher degree of industrial 
efficiency, higher wages, more reasonable hours 
of labor, stated vacations, etc., or, in other 
words, a higher and more effective standard 
of life than the one which prevails at the pres- 
ent time. But no country in the world has made 
the social and economic progress which has 
been made by the American people during the 
last thirty years, in their own way and at their 
own cost, without Government compulsion or 
interference of any kind. As evidence that 
compulsory health insurance does not tend to 
remove pauperism but, quite to the contrary, 
rather accentuates the occurrence, I quote the 
following statement by Lord Balfour in the 
House of Lords, on January 29, 1918: 

I have the figures for Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Govan. In Edinburgh nearly a thousand 
people in the year have got this benefit wrong- 
fully, as I think; and in Glasgow, between 
January, 1917, and January, 1918, nearly 10,000 
people received this insurance benefit, having 
been supported in Poor Law institutions dur- 
ing illness. I think I have said enough to show 
that there is a strong case for reform, and that 
a public scandal exists which this opportunity 
ought to be taken to remedy. 

All compulsory health insurance as proposed 
in this country rests fundamentally upon the 
principle of financial assistance during illness. 
Since this assistance is paid for only to the 
extent of two-fifths by the employees them- 
selves, the remainder is a charitable contribu- 
tion, in the strict sense of the term. Even 
though it is made a statutory right, it is not 
a right in the ethical sense, since it is not a 
just return for services rendered or risk as- 
sumed. General illness his nothing to do with 
industry, and it is a wrongful imposition upon 
manufacturers and employers to charge them 
with the burden of social insurance when they 
themselves have no control over the conditions 
which affect the physical welfare of their em- 
ployees and those dependent upon them. 


“UNIVERSAL SYSTEM’’ FAVORED 
The New Jersey Commission quotes a state- 
ment by the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, that the annual convention was in favor 
of ‘‘a universal system of health insurance 
in order that efficient medical treatment 
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may be furnished to all sick wage-workers, 
and due emphasis may be placed upon the pre- 
vention of industrial sickness.’’ All the evi- 
dence from England and Germany proves con- 
clusively that the medical treatment under so- 
celled health or sickness insurance is not suffi- 
cient and does not meet the requirements of 
those most urgently in need of adequate care. 
According to Dr. William A. Brend, the dis- 
tinguished author of a treatise on ‘‘Health and 
the State,’ written in the light of an extended 
experience with the actual operation of na- 
tional health insurance in Great Britain, the 
facts are that: 


Dissatisfaction with the panel system is wide- 
spread. The doctors complain that they are 
harassed by unnecessary regulations and cir- 
culars from administrative authorities; sick 
visitors and agents of approved — societies 
interfere with their treatment of patients; that 
their certificates are sometimes overruled; that 
an excessive amount of clerical work is re- 
quired from them; and that they are not paid 
fully and promptly. The non-panel doctors 
complain that insured persons are not freely 
permitted to be attended by them. The offi- 
cials of approved societies state that they can- 
not rely upon the doctors’ certificates, and 
that they do not exercise sufficient care when 
examining patients. Insured persons complain 
that they do not get proper and sufficient treat- 
ment; that a distinction is made between them 
and private patients; that sometimes they can- 
not get a doctor at all; and that sometimes 
they are made to pay for services to which they 
are entitled without charge. 


The German evidence is even more conclu- 
sive, especially so in view of the war experience, 
during which the entire administration of 
health insurance practically became an annex 
to the Poor Law. 

Health insurance tends strongly towards the 
endowment of mediocrity in medicine and the 
discouragement of practitioners of more than 
average ability. Dr. Alfred Salter, an English 
physician, speaking in 1914 at a public meeting 
in support of a national medical service, stated 
that he saw “fon an average seventy-six cases 
in the morning, and ninety-two in the evening,” 
3% minutes were spent on each patient, 14 
of which was taken up in writing. It is also 
said that ‘“‘Patients had to wait on an average 
2% hours for their turn, unless present at the 
very start.”’ 

Compulsory health insurance has been wholly 
ineffective in preventing industrial sickness 
or in aiding effectively the cause of general 
sanitary progress. The countless reports of 
English health officers are silent on the sub- 
ject, and there is no conclusive or convincing 
reference in the reports issued by the National 
Health Insurance Commission that an even re- 
motely effective system of co-ordination of 
health insurance and public health has been 
brought about. The remarkable health pro- 
gress of England was all achieved before Na- 
tional Health Insurance went into force, and 
in no country in the world has there been a 
more successful development of local sanitary 
effort, chiefly through the effective co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute. 

EFFECTIVE FUNCTIONS BROADENED 

In this country corresponding progress has 
been made and further achievements are merely 
a broadening of the functions which have been 
found effective in the past. Our American 
Public Health Association, after nearly fifty 
years of existence, is practically only at the 
beginning of its career of greatest usefulness, 
and the same is true of the larger sphere of 
activity of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, of the recently reorganized Committee on 
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Child Welfare, and the American Society for 
the control of Cancer, etc. Compulsory health 
insurance is not required to give furtherance 
to sanitary progress; quite to the contrary, by 
providing financial support during illness is 
practically certain to hinder such progress 
rather than advance it. For these and many 
other reasons there is the most serious objec- 
tion to a statement attributed in the report to 
the president of the New Jersey State Medical 
Society, reading that ‘“‘in so far as the general 
purpose of health insurance is concerned in 
preventing or palliating human distress, the 
medical profession is favorably impressed with 
and invites it.’”’ There is no evidence from any 
source that the medical profession is favorably 
impressed with health insurance or desires its 
establishment in this country. In California 
the medical societies have strongly opposed 
health insurance; in fact they were largely in- 
strumental in bringing about the defeat of the 
Constitutional Amendment favorable to its 
establishment in California by a popular vote 
of 133,858 for and 358,324 against it. The med- 
ical profession requires to be better informed 
concerning health insurance, most of all on the 
subject of arbitrary, bureaucratic interference 
with its functions on the part of the vast offi- 
cial staff which will come into existence to 
administer the practically countless rules and 
regulations, most of which are un-American 
and contrary to our conceptions of a republican 
form of Government. The inevitable result of 
such legislation is to establish class distine- 
tions in precisely the same manner as the old 
English Poor Law brought untold sorrow upon 
millions of people and practically stratified 
the English population, with a strong tendency 
towards an increase in the permanent pauper 
class. 
CATCH PHRASES DO NO GOOD 

Catch phrases are not a solution of economic 
problems and the misuse of the terms “insur- 
anee’’ and “health” is for the deliberate pur- 
pose of deceiving the public. Universal, non- 
contributory old age pensions are poor relief 
under another name. As said by Professor A. 
V. Dicey, one of the most distinguished authori- 
ties on English jurisprudence, “The Old Age 
Pension Act is a bestowal by the State of pe- 
cuniary aid upon one particular class of the 
community, namely, the poorer class of wage- 
earners. It is in essence nothing but a new 
form of outdoor relief for the poor.” The 
same conclusion applies to compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, under which manufacturers and 
employers generally are forced to pay two- 
fifths or one-half of the total cost, although 
they receive no direct benefit in return. It is 
absurd to advance the argument presented by 
the New Jersey Commission that ‘‘Contributors 
to private charity are compelled to bear that 
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part of the burden which rightfully should rest 
on industry.” It is a profound fallacy to at- 
tempt the solution of the social and economic 
problems of independent wage-earners on the 
basis of the experience gained in charity ad- 
ministration. The error results from the habit 
of viewing our labor element as a class. And 
there its the greatest possible danger that this 
view may be accentuated by the proposed leg- 
islation, which would permanently divide the 
American working people into those subject to 
compulsory health insurance laws and those 
not falling within its arbitrary, burdensome 
and restrictive provisions. 

There is nothing in the report which reflects 
the judgment of qualified medical practitioners, 
familiar with the medical experience gained 
under compulsory health insurance in England 
and Germany and elsewhere. On the Continent 
such experience, as I have shown in my ad- 
dress on “‘The Failure of German Compulsory 
Health Insurance,’’ has been disastrous to the 
morale of the medical profession and the sys- 
tem has lowered perceptibly the profession’s 
standard, to the advancement of which hereto- 
fore the best efforts of all have been conse- 
crated, under the belief that there can be no 
enduring social progress which does not rest 
upon a further advancement in medicime as a 
healing art. 


Mutual Fire Statistics 

A total of six billion dollars in insurance is 
earried by nearly 2000 farmers’ mutual fire com- 
panies in the United States, according to a 
report just made by the Department of Agri- 
culture from replies received to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Bureau of Markets. These 
companies in general, it is declared in the re- 
port, have shown a high degree of stability, 
and have proved of much value to their mem- 
bers. Companies are organized in all the States 
except Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, Ariz- 
ona and Nevada, but more than four-fifths of 
them are located in the Middle Atlantic and 
North Central States. 

Eleven hundred and _ sixty-one companies 
furnished the bureau with information. Of 
this number, 124 were incorporated by special 
acts of Congress, while 967 were incorporated 
under general statute and twenty-one existed 
as voluntary associations without incorpora- 
tion. The membership ranged from 25 to 82,- 
433 persons, the average membership being 
1532. Thirty-three companies insured against 
fire only, 958 against fire and lightning, and 170 
gave combined protection covering fire, light- 
ning and windstorms. The maximum single risk 
aceepted was $15,000, and the lowest $750. <A 
total of 349 companies reported their maximum 
single risks as large as $4000, and only fifty- 
eight companies provided for a maximum of 
less than $2000. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Insurance Metaphor 

The British Commander-in-Chief, Field-Mar- 
shall Sir Douglass Haig, K. T., recently visited 
the Scottish capital to receive an honorary de- 
gree from the University and the Freedom of 
the city. Between the ceremonies Sir Douglas 
was entertained at luncheon by the University 
students at their Union, and the following pas- 
sage from the Field-Marshal’s speech, as re- 
ported in The Scotsman, will appeal to insur- 
ance men in view of the faithfulness of the met- 
aphor to the principles and phraseology of in- 
surance. 


However much we may deprecate wars, no 
prudent man can believe that we have seen the 
last of them—certainly no man who has re- 
gard for the safety and welfare of his country 
can afford to exclude their possibility or to 
neglect to prepare for them. In this country 
there has never been any danger of the burden 
of armaments forcing us into war. Our mili- 
tary preparations have been at all times in 
the nature of an insurance policy, by which we 
seek to protect from possible loss the due re- 
wards of our trade and industry. That is a 
fair and reasonable way to regard military 
preparations, but our foresight and self-sacri- 
fice are wasted if they are not carried suffi- 
ciently far to secure us against the loss of 
that which we seek to protect. There is no 
need to over-insure, as did our enemies, so 
that in a general conflagration lay their only 
hope of turning their venture to profit, but the 
premium we pay must be in proportion to the 
value of our possessions. 

Undoubtedly, before this war we were under- 
insured, and therefore in the course of it and 
at untold cost in blood and treasure we had to 
seek to avoid the consequences of our unpre- 
paredness, our lack of foresight. The addi- 
tional premium we had then to pay has been 
indeed a high one. Though we paid it, we are 
still staggering financially beneath its burden, 
while almost every home in our land mourns 
the sacrifice of blood by which our imprudence 
was redeemed. We do not want that to hap- 
pen again. We cannot count on being given 
on a second occasion a like opportunity to 
cover, no matter at what cost, our uninsured 
possessions. Another time, if we cannot learn 
from the hard school through which we have 
just passed, we may see all that we have paid 
and all that we possess go up together in the 
red flames of war. 


Great-Grandfathers in Insurance 
A. F, Dean, Western manager of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine, has entered the great- 
grandfather class through the birth on July 1 
of Georgiana Owsley Hill. Other great-grand- 
fathers among Chicago fire insurance managers 
are H. C. Eddy of the Commercial Union and 

H. H. Walker of the Home of New York. 





—The next annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association will be held in Chicago on 
May 4, 5 and 6, 1920. 

—Frank D, Young becomes Ohio State agent for 
the Svea of Gothenburg and the Hudson of New York, 
with headquarters at Columbus. 
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Status of Cut Rates in Indiana 

Answering the recent ruling of the State 
Auditor of Indiana that cut rates in force in 
that State when the new law became effective 
are the legal rates, the managing committee of 
the Indiana Inspection Bureau has sent a letter 
to the fire insurance companies advising them 
that the only legal rates are the rates shown 
in the published rate book, plus the ten per 
cent surcharge. The committee recommends 
that the companies advise their agents to 
charge and collect such rates on all policies 
issued by them, in order to avoid violation of 
the law. The managing committee of the In- 
diana Inspection Bureau is made up of C, R. 
Tuttle, chairman, Insurance Company of North 
America; J. H. Carr, Hartford; J. C. Ingram, 
Great American; Neal Bassett, Firemens of 
Newark; C, E. Sheldon, American of Newark, 
and F. M. Gund, United States. 


New York Agents for Excelsior Fire 

Schaefer & Shevlin have been appointed met- 
ropolitan agents of the Excelsior Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Syracuse. The Excelsior Fire, 
which has a capital of $300,000, recently com- 
pleted its organization and received its license 
from the New York Insurance Department. 


Liverpool Underwriters in New York 

Since the armistice removed the peril of the 
U-boats, marine insurance has been shorn of 
a great deal of its interest and its profits. 
Rates are now not far removed from normal, 
and with so many newcomers in the field seek- 
ing business, there is the possibility of further 
reduction. Some underwriters report that al- 
ready they are doing little more than pay ex- 


penses. When more ships come into service 
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there will be more business to be done, and 
meanwhile underwriting interests, instead of 
waiting for ships to come here, are going to 
the ships. Four or five Liverpool underwriters 
are at present in New York, or have recently 
paid visits here, presumably arranging to ex- 
tend their interests in the big insurance busi- 
ness, which is growing up there with the great 
development of the American merchant marine. 
To what extent this will grow it is impossible 
to say at present. Mr. Hurley and the admini- 
stration officials aim ostensibly at a mercan- 
tile marine capable of carrying fifty per cent of 
the seaborne commerce of the United States, 
which has grown enormously during the last 
few years. The expansion of the merchant 
marine and foreign trade affords a big oppor- 
tunity for marine insurance, and it is satis- 
factory to know that British firms and com- 
panies with the advantage of unrivaled ex- 
perience in the business are alive to the pos- 
sibilities for expansion, 

British marine offices, of course, have long 
been engaged in business in this country, and 
a big proportion of the American tonnage has 
been insured in the past in London. British 
underwriters did not look with favor on the 
wooden ships turned out so hastily to meet 
the war emergency, and there were loud com- 
plaints at one time as to the high rates for 
insurance which it was necessary to pay. The 
number of casualties and the big bills for re- 
pairs showed, however, that the cautious atti- 
tude adopted by British underwriters was not 
unjustified. While British companies are so 
largely interested in American risks, it is 
interesting to note that American marine of- 
fices have extended their activities to the 
other side, and are competing for business with 
British companies. 
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Norfolk Hears of a $225,000 Gift 

A newspaper in Norfolk, Va., carried a story 
last week to the effect that the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association had offered to give 
a fireboat to that port, provided the city agreed 
to man it and provide for its upkeep. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper, City Manager Ash- 
burner made announcement of the offer at q 
meeting of the city council and it was ac- 
cepted. It had been previously stated that 
an up-to-date fireboat would cost at least 
$225,000. That Norfolk has been in need of 
such a piece of fire-boating apparatus has long 
been apparent, say fire underwriters familiar 
with the situation. It was stated at the coun- 
cil meeting, according to the newspaper, that 
the railroads with extensive property inter- 
ests along the river front share the cost of 
upkeep with the city. 
The National Automobile Underwriters 

Conference 

The annual meeting of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference will be held in 
Chicago on November 14. E. U. Richards of 
New York is secretary and general manager 
of this organization, and Carroll E. Robb is 
assistant secretary. 


Automobile Fatalities in Ohio 

There were 668 fatal automobile accidents 
in Ohio during the year 1918, as compared with 
304 in 1915, 412 in 1916 and 619 in 1917. There 
was one death to every 617 cars operated last 
year. 

—We are advised that the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany of Liverpool has made no contract as yet for 
the salvaging of the Lusitania. The Salvage Syn- 
dicates, Inc., of Chicago is intending to raise and 
recover this noted vessel. 
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Author of “Fire Insurance Agents’ and Surveyors’ Pocketbook of Information’’ and 
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An up-to-date and comprehensive work which should be in the possession of 
every Speciai Agent, Inspector and Local Agent. An idea of the broad scope of 
this work may be obtained by a glance at the chapter titles given below, although 
this list gives no intimation of the numerous details presented in the book. 


XI. Other Fire Appliances. 
Oils, Varnishes, Benzine, ete. 
XIII. Oily Waste and Other Spon- 
taneously Combustible Ma- 
terial. 
Waste and Rubbish. 
XV. Special Information. 
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GROWTH OF INSURANCE 


America’s Future on the Sea Looks 
Most Promising 


HUGE ADVANCE IN MARINE INSURANCE 


Review of History of American Merchant Marine 
and Insurance Facilities 

The annual report on fire and marine insur- 
ance for 1919, issued by Superintendent Jesse S. 
Phillips of the New York Insurance Department, 
makes a remarkable showing for these lines of 
business and marks sixty years of supervision 
in the State. If the world has never before 
witnessed so costly and widespread a catastro- 
phe as the war now coming to diplomatic settle- 
ment, neither have the affairs of men ever be- 
fore been so well protected against the losses 
that are 
enormously 


and hazards to life and _ property 


common to all periods, but are 
multiplied in time of war. It is a safe prophecy 
that, 


honest effort on the part of the nations that 


with the exercise of good sense and 
have kept their insurance institutions intact, 
comparatively little of the disastrous economic 
aftermath of war will be realized by them, and 
it may easily be that the substantial indem- 
nities yielded by insurance in many forms will 
be the more or less direct means of a quick re- 
covery of normal conditions, even in the 
regions where insurance was obtained sparingly 
or was obliterated in the downfall of govern- 
ments. 

The New York report shows a total of 454 
corporations affording fire or marine protection 
in the State last year. The number increasing 
rapidly after the San Francisco conflagration, 
drove in the lesson of division of risk by rein- 
surance. There were authorized last year in 
New York 249 stock, 54 mutual and 22 Lloyds 
organizations, besides 169 local co-operatives 
not shown in the present volume. Not includ- 
ing the co-operatives there were 77 New York, 
154 other-State and 94 foreign 
though 17 of the latter have separate United 
States branches for both fire and marine busi- 


ness, and so are counted twice. 


companies, 


HUGE INCREASE IN RISKS COVERED 

A compilation herewith given (in Table I) of 
the fire risks written yearly since 1910 yields a 
most interesting result. The bulk of fire busi- 
ness written in America is written by the com- 
panies represented in New York State. It ap- 
pears that in the past eight years the number 
of stock and mutual companies in New York in- 
creased from 1838 to 257, and the total risks 
written from 36% billions to 87% billions; and 
to the latter amount might be added more than 
three-quarters of a billion written by Lloyds 
and interinsurers and one-quarter of a billion 
written by New York co-operatives. A sepa- 
ration of New York State business gives a 
Similarly interesting result for both fire and 


marine lines (Table II). Since 1914 yearly fire 
risks written have risen from 6 1-5 to 11 2-5 
billions, and to the last amount again may be 
added 


operatives; while marine and inland risks have 


over a_ billion for Lloyds and co- 


gone from 6 7-10 to 33% billions, not including 
$129,364,779 written by Lloyds associations. 
The totals of fire insurance doubtless reflect 
a large increase in property values and also 
a large addition to the values placed under in- 
surance since 1914. Time was when any insur- 
ance seemed like a reflection on Providence, 
but the almost universal opinion has come to 
be that to be without insurance is to tempt 
Fate—capitalized with significant intention. 
Clearly, many of our citizens who took a chance 
before the war have become convinced of the 
wisdom of adequate insurance to cover the 
goods, chattels and affairs on which so much of 


the safety and comfort of life depend. 


WONDERFUL ADVANCE IN MARINE 
INSURANCE 
The volume before us is chiefly noteworthy, 
however, for the truly wonderful exhibits on 


marine insurance. Before the war this was our 


weakest line. Since the reconstruction days 
following the Civil War, American business 


genius had been active and successful to a 
high degree in fire, life and the varied casualty 
lines, but seemed to get but a moderate grip 
of deep-sea business. 

A compilation is presented (Table III) show- 
ing marine and inland risks written in 1865— 
the first year marine business was reported to 
New York—and at five-year intervals to 1915: 
after which the annual amount is given. One 
of the fortunes of war has been to open wide 
the field of marine business to American com- 
After the Civil War had well-nigh de- 
stroyed our merchant marine, and with it a 
promising marine insurance trade, we had to 
be content with small things, and these mostly 


panies. 


in the way of inland risks. The expanse of our 


inland waters and the length of our rivers 
happily gave us an unusual opportunity in the 
way of inland traffic, and our American freight 
and passenger steamers have led the world. 
But until the Great War broke the grip of the 
Old World on deep-sea 
companies were able to secure only much the 
smaller portion of even 
including our preponderance of the inland 


trade. 


business our native 


American business, 


PREMIUM RATES HAVE DECLINED 

For those who care to study the trend of 
marine rates and their effect on the course of 
marine business, a compilation is given (Table 
IV) of the average rate of premiums charged 
by New York, other-State and foreign com- 
panies, as shown in their reports to the New 
York Department. The bulk of the business 
handled by the American companies in the 
earlier years was no doubt inland, while the 
foreign companies bent their energies to ocean 
marine; but up to 1914 rates tended consistently 
downward, and the number of New York marine 
companies, from 14 in 1860, faded to 1 in 1894, 


and the fire-marine went down from 38 in 1866 
to 4 in 1896; and the 69 United States companies 
doing marine business in New York in 1870 de- 
clined in number to 19 by 1904; while the 6 
foreign companies in 1874 rose to 16 by 1890 and 


advanced to 33 in 1914 and to 55 in 1918. 


MERCHANT MARINE AND INSURANCE 

American marine insurance shows to-day a 
splendid lead, and there is no doubt but that 
American companies are now prepared to. take 
care of all this class of business that may come, 
The question as to the future of our marine 
insurance is linked with a question of the first 
importance—that of the future of our merchant 
marine. Many of our strongest fire corpora- 
tions have qualified to take marine risks, and, 
while several new purely marine corporations 
have been 
future 


organized, the development of the 


may easily be with fire-marine com- 
panies—to a larger economy and security for 
each class or risk, since the elements—wind, 
fire and water—enter largely into the hazards 
of property, whether stationary or under trans- 
Conditions in marine 


port. transportation 


have radically changed since the days when 
wooden vessels sailed away not to be heard 
from for long months, and sometimes to disap- 
pear without trace. 
world news service and the general intercourse 


Wireless, the cables, daily 


of nations have made the oceans mere rivers 
while 
progress in shipping and navigation lends in- 


and the ends of the earth neighbors; 
creased security to sea traffic against many of 
the peculiar old-time perils of the sea. 

If American marine insurance is to continue 
the prosperity and maintain the place yielded 
to it under the stress of war, there must be a 
prosperous American merchant marine to sup- 
follows the 
How, then, may we secure a strong and 
increasing American shipping? 


ply business. Marine insurance 


flag. 


EARLY AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 

During Colonial Atlantic border 
supplied a vigorous seafaring element that took 
the abundant timber from the forests of the 
ocean border, built ships and went out in 
quest of trade. They were adventurous sailors 
and the owners were often at once captains 
and business leaders. 

After the fresh start given our national life 
by the adoption of the Federal constitution in 
1789 a new burst of energy carried our mer- 
chantmen to all harbors around the Atlantic. 
The Anglo-French struggle for European 
leadership, for two decades following the 
French Revolution, gave them their chance, and 
our sailors used it right heartily; and when 
at length harsh restrictions were used to curb 
our growing wealth and power on the sea the 
Yankee sailors sought the Far East and began 
that intercourse with Asia which has continued 
ever since, not only to our profit, but to our 
credit. 

The War of 1812 virtually ruined our mer- 
chant marine, as it was designed to do. All 
Europe was in were not 
strong enough to be necessary as an ally, yet 


times our 


upheaval, and we 





strong enough to be inconvenient as traders. 
Then followed a period of uncertainty until 
1820, from which time to 1860 our merchant 
marine won and enjoyed a 
clipper ship was developed and perfected, and 
it made us the pride of every ocean main. The 
sea exercised a fascination on American youth, 
and boys of the best families heard the call of 
This splendid period is pictured 


golden era. The 


a sea career. 
in a book that is one of our American classics— 
Dana's ‘“‘Two Years Before the Mast.” 

Webster declared of this time: ‘‘Without any 
Government protection whatever our merchant 
abroad to challenge competition 
Our ship-own- 


marine goes 
with the whole world. 
ers are able to meet universal competition, not 
bounties, but by the un- 


by protection and 


wearied exertion, extreme economy, unshaken 
perseverance and that manly and _ resolute 


spirit which relies on itself to protect itself.” 

Professor McMaster says that “our clippers 
were to be seen on every sea; our merchant 
marine exceeded that of Great Britain, and 
about 75 per cent of our foreign trade was car- 
ried in American bottoms.”’ 

The clippers were both staunch and speedy. 
The record run made by them was 436 miles in 
and one trip was made from Boston to 


and one-quarter days. 


a day, 
Liverpool in twelve 


COMMERCE OUTSTRIPPED AMERICAN 
SHIPPING 

Our total commerce rose in value from 134 
millions in 1830 to 687 millions in 1860, and by 
1800 had reached 2244 millions; but the propor- 
tion carried in American bottoms had dwindled 
in 1900 to about 8 per cent. In 1861 American 
registered tonnage was close to 2% millions, 
and made one-third of the world’s total. By 
1900 we had so far recovered from our decline 
as to have one-third of the amount of 1861. 

It must be recognized that our energies and 
resources were deeply absorbed from 1870 to 
1909 in the settlement and organization of our 
continental domain. The task was no small 
one, and the adventurous spirits of our people, 
if educated and religious, went to heathen 
countries as missionaries; if hardy and ambi- 
tious, went West to settle down and grow up 
with that wonderful country. Hence our in- 
terest in the wide world has never waned, even 
if our energies for a generation were absorbed 
at home. 

Since 1900 the tide has turned. 
McKinley recognized the change in his plea 
for reciprocity in foreign trade. When he 
spoke the West had begun perceptibly to flow 
back East. When the tide of population reached 
the Pacific the 
was attained. 


President 


extreme of surprise and ad- 
The Alaska excitement 
was only a limited phase, and that section also 
soon became a known land. 


venture 


AMERICA AGAIN READY FOR SEA RISKS 
It seems evident that America is once more 


ready to seek adventure on the sea. The 


Great War merely anticipated the event and 
young men who took the 
“cold plunge” never having 
dieamed of getting away from green grass and 
blue hills. purling brooks and placid rivers, 
will henceforth not be content with permanent 


A life on the ocean wave now 


thousands of our 
across to France, 


land-lubbering 
for many of them! 
But the old conditions of steam sea service 
influx of sturdy, ad- 
with its 
must 


cannot survive this new 


venturous life. The old drudgery, 


cramped, bare and deadening life, pass 
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TABLE I 
GROWTH OF FIRE INSURANCE AS SHOWN 
BY AGGREGATE OF RISKS WRITTEN BY 




















JOINT oe AND MUTUAL COM- 
PANIES UTHORIZED IN NEW 
YOR c I R¢ »M 1910 TO 1918 

| Number of 

| Companies Risks Written 
1910..... peng eé seabed eres} 183 BR: : 
LT) Seana wats : | 192 39, 364, 497 ‘065 
1912... oe be 211 43,135,188, 596 
1913... Si - 227 47 665,988,867 
1914.. Bae ° 241 51,728,314 543 
1015... eee : 242 53,967 360,158 
1916.. pee a 251 62'310,821,053 
_) eee Sane 251 80,145,982,505 
1918... 257 87,489 513,822 


TABLE I 
NEW YORK STATEBUSINE nae STOCK AND MUTUAL 
COMPANIES FOR 1 PJ AST 5 YEARS 





| Marine and Inland 
| Fire Risks Wri ritten Risks Written 





1914. $1,698 ,457,195 
1915 2,690,959 509 
1916 5,226,335,741 
1917. 11,834,758,740 
1918. 33,519,731,458 
TABLE 


GROWTH OF M: qos 
RIS 


Thursday 


standards and service of our great republic: 
and such a desirable consummation alone can 
utilize the efficient instruments of 


we already possess and give our marine insur- 


insurance 


TABLE IV 

AVERAGE RATE OF PREMIUM RECEIVED 

ON MARINE AND INLAND BUSINESS, AS 
me el IN NEW YORK REPORTS, A‘ 
FIVE-YE AR Bip , eae ~~ 1915, AND 

’ THEREAFTER 


Other Total of all 


New York States Foreign | Marine and 

Marine Marine Marine | Fire-Marine 
Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. 
1875... 1 48 2.89 .62 1.32 
1880.... 98 1.62 St 89 
1885,,,,. - | a 1.19 78 S&S 
1890.... 79 1.32 46 69 
1895... 70 | 1.65 38 52 
1900.... 47 ; ae 36 
1905. ... 31 .26 41 41 
1910.... 30 28 29 37 
1915.... 37 34 38 47 
191G:..... 33 30 37 47 
[| ly ee 47 42 41 60 
| ee 28 16* .20 .ol 


* Includes, tor the sake of continuing the comparison, one 
Marine Company that changed during the year to the Fire- 
Marine class. 


II 


AND INLAND INSURANCE IN THE UNITED ST a S AS SHOWN BY AGGREGATE OF 
BY 


KS WRITTEN IN FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS TO 1915 AND THEREAFTER YEARLY, 
STOCK AND MUTU AL COMP ANIES AU‘ THORIZE DIN NE W YORK STATE. 


Awentc AN C OMPANIES 


Risks Ww sitter 


No. ot ou 


56 1,447,615,974 











F OREIGN CompantEs 


“No. of Cea: 


Torais 


Risks Wi ritten No. of Cos. Risks W sites 











69 1'305.499.246 | 

60 1,186,759,146 | 95,827,365 | 67 tk 

57 1,685,809,531 | 11 220,6 5,646 68 1s 

50 1 3s 506,625,2 538 | 11 326,615,588 | 61 | 1, 

40 | 1,484 625,969 16 i: 1: 51,988,274 56 ; 2 

24 ds 15 1,610,601,953 | 39 2, 

24 15 3,311,715,030 | 39 5 

20 16 2,561,444,999 | 36 5,689 771 ‘934 
23 | 3,963,66: 2 7,449,034,126 | 44 12,595,997,689 
47 } 10,580,569,666 37 10:946.031.048 | 84 | 21:526,601.714 
64 | 15,607,871,890 37 10,946,031,048 | 110 | 31 "784,377,087 
74 | 21°103,059,880 53 19,731,446,642 | 127 41, 16,522 
93 | 47,046,885,097 55 40,884,360,039 | 148 | *87 931,245,136 


* In addition Lloyds Associations wrote $129,364,779 in 1918, and The Federal War Risk Insurance total d $2,167,367,884 


while in operation—September 2, 1918, to January 4, 1919. 


with all Old-World traditions of privilege and 
autocracy. American enterprise is once again 
ready for sea traffic, but the new adventure 
must be democratic and manly—attractive to 
the able, intelligent and self-respecting. The 
changed quarters and ampler provisions of the 
new type of steamers will make boys want to 
run away to sea once more. Only thus can 
American shipping compete again with the 
world. Let it be cheap, mean and debasing to 
manhood, and other nations will beat us at the 


game; for that order is familiar to them. 
Starting on a higher level, we can have 


superior instruments to assure us superior re- 
Let American citizenship go to sea as 
American self-respect and 


sults. 
the exponent of 
opportunity. 
A PROMISING ERA OPENING 
The moral of our story may be read while 
running American merchant marine has a 
large promise suddenly opened to it. We have 
the means; we have the men; we are ready for 
a repossession of an old field of adventurous 
trade. And America needs the field. No hun- 
dred million of inventive, industrious, freedom- 
loving people can be satisfied to supply their 
home wants merely when a thousand million 
across the waters are arousing to the knowl- 
edge, arts and means of civilization. An un- 
limited era of world commerce opens before us, 
but our commerce will not be secure and ad- 
carried in American ships 
representing the high 


vantageous unless 


by American men—all 


ance a standing in the proud line of our fire, 
life and casualty insurance achievement. 


Foreign Companies Granted Federal 
Licenses 
Foreign companies which have recently re- 
ceived Federal licenses are the following: 
Yokohama Fire, Marine Transit and Fidelity 
Insurance Company, Ltd., Japan, licensed April 
24, 1918; Wise & Co., Ltd., Manila, American 
managers. 
Fuso Marine, 
1919; Warner, 


Japan; licensed February 15, 
Barnes & Co., Manila. 


East India Sea and Fire, Amsterdam; licensed 
April 1, 1918; Markamp & Co., Manila. 
Prudentia Re- and Coinsurance, Zurich, 


Switzerland; licensed 
Robertson, New York. 
Foncier of France and Colonies, 


April 19, 1918: D. H. 


Paris; li- 


censed December 20, 1918; Northern Under- 
writing Agency, New York. 
Baltica, Copenhagen; licensed December 20, 


1918; O'Keeffe & Lynch, New York. 

Jastern Company of Warehouses, Insurance 
and Transport of Goods with Advances, Ltd., 
Petrograd; licensed December 23, 1918; Parker, 
Davis & Wagner, New York. 

Norwegian Atlas, Christiania, Norway; li- 
censed October 21, 1918; Northern Underwrit- 
ing Agency, New York, 

Norwegian Joint Insurance Company, Chris- 
tiania; licensed March 6, 1919; Overseas Under- 
writing Agency, New York. 

Viking Insurance, Christiania; licensed March 
31, 1919; Osborn & Co., New York. 


Reinsurance Company Salamandra, Copen- 


hagen, Denmark: Meinel & Wemple, New York. 
—The movement to permit admission of inter- 


insurers in Georgia has been defeated. 
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OHIO FUND PROSPEROUS 


Auditors Praise Its Surplus, But Condemn 
Excessive Economy 


Absolute solvency of the Ohio Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund is asserted, and the effi- 
ciency of its management is highly praised by 
two accountants—E, H. Downey of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department and Miles M. Daw- 
son, consulting actuary of New York, who re- 
eently completed an actuarial audit of the 
fund. The principal criticism in their report is 
one relating to delays in making initial pay- 
ments of awards, 

Findings by examiner Downey may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The Ohio State Fund, after deducting un- 
earned premiums and setting aside ample re- 
serves to carry all claims to maturity, had on 
March 1, 1919, a surplus of $3,600,000. 
to this highly solvent condition of the fund, 


Owing 


a large part can be safely distributed in the 
form of a cash dividend. 

2, Premium rates proved somewhat redund- 
ant under the very exceptional conditions of 
the past two years, but general level rates are 
no more than adequate for normal industrial 
conditions. No general rate reductions can 
safely be made at this time, 

3. There is no evidence of unfair compromises 
or disallowing of claims on merely technical 
grounds. There are delays, however, in adjust- 
ing claims, and the average interval between 
the date of accident and the first payment is 
too long. 

4. The fund has been managed with extreme 
and excessive economy. The actual net cost 
of the fund does not exceed two-and-one-half 
per cent of the average annual premium over a 
five-year period. In part this extremely low 
cost has been obtained by unwise and unnec- 
essary skimping of service, 

Mr. Downey, in his criticism, attributed the 
delay in making payments to the over-economy 
practiced by the Department. 


Utah Regulates Reciprocal Exchanges 

In a letter sent to reciprocal or interinsur- 
ance exchanges admitted in Utah, the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance says: 


In the statute authorizing and regulating the 
exchange of reciprocal or interinsurance con- 
tracts no provision has been made for the 
operation of agents, but these exchanges are 
to be effected through the attorneys-in-fact. 
We now find that some of the attorneys-in-fact 
have been appointing substitute attorneys-in- 
fact who are operating without having any 
certificate from this Department to indicate 
that they have authority to so operate. In 
the interest of supervision it is deemed abso- 
lutely necessary that every person, firm or 
corporation that solicits for insurance under 
any system shall be provided with the evidence 
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of his authority, otherwise the field might easily 
be covered with unauthorized parties unknown 
to. this Department and unknown to the public. 
We have, therefore, decided to adopt the fol- 
lowing method of regulating the operations of 
the representatives of these exchanges. 

A certificate of authority has been issued to 
the Exchange, and the name of the attorney- 
in-fact is indicated on this certificate. If any 
substitute attorneys-in-fact are appointed and 
authority is given to them to represent the 
said attorney-in-fact in effecting exchanges 
of indemnity, this Department should be ad- 
vised immediately of the names of all such 
parties and the attorney-in-fact should ac- 
knowledge in this notification his liability for 
the transactions of the said substitute. These 
appointments will be duly filed in this Depart- 
ment and their names entered upon its records, 
and every such. substitute attorney-in-fact 
should be provided with a certificate of au- 
thority authorizing him to represent the at- 
torney-in-fact named in the declaration to 
transact business in this State. This certi- 
ficate will include a copy of the certificate is- 
sued to the Exchange. The fee in connection 
with this service will be twenty cents per 
folio for each 100 words, and a charge of $1.00 
for affixing the seal and certifying to the paper. 
All appointments, however, must be made by 
the original attorney-in-fact in order that re- 
sponsibility may be properly placed. 


Where the exchange of indemnity is effected. 


solely through the attorney-in-fact at the Ex- 
change named in the declaration and applica- 
tion these instructions will not apply. 


Concerning Utah Agents’ Certificates 
In the ‘“‘List. of Authorized Companies and 
issued by the Utah Insurance De- 
partment, the following instructions appear: 


a” 


Agents, 


The following pages contain a complefe list 
of authorized insurance companies and their 
duly appointed agents as they are of record 
in this Department. facb agent is provided 
with a certificate of autherity which ineludes 
a copy, as required by law, of the certificate 
of authority of the company which he repre- 
sents. These certificrtes should be held by 
the agent in order that the same may be ex- 
hibited to show that both he and his company 
are duly authorized to transact their appro- 
priate business in this State. The practice of 
some companies in furnishing their agents 
with photographic copies of their certificates 
is not approved by this Department and must 
be discontinued—only the original is valid. 
If an agent represents more thin one ccmpany 
he must have a certificate for each company. 

Companies are requested ‘‘to promptly notify 
the Commissioner in writing of the name, title 
and address of each person, firm or corpora- 
tion’? they may appoint and just as soon as the 
appointment is made, 


New Jersey Fire Makes Changes 


Haddon Gray, heretofore special agent for 
the New Jersey Fire of Newark, becomes New 
York State special agent, and is succeeded by 
Geo. W. Flynn in New Jersey. 

—The 1919 edition of “Regulations for the Installa- 
tion and Operation of Acetylene Equipment” has been 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


N 


NEW PLATE GLASS RATES 


Complete Revision of Existing Schedules 


Being Prepared by William F. Moore 


\ complete revision of plate-glass rates all 
over the country is being prepared by William 


Moore of New York, the official rate-making 
authority, to take effect October 1, next. There 
is no part of the country that will not be affec- 
ed by the change. except the Pacific Coast 
States, unless a marked increase in the cost 
of glass takes place in that distriet. The in- 
creases in rates will not be in exactly the 
Same proportion in each State, but will be 
governed in general by the actual increases in 
the price of glass made recently by the manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

It is to be noted that, while the insurers of 
plate glass must pay immediately the increased 
cost of glass, they find it impracticable to raise 
premium rates as promptly as the price of 
glass is raised. Nor is it the practice of plate- 
glass insurance companies to advance the pre- 
mium rate on existing policies. It is the pur- 
pose of the rate-making authority to estab- 
lish rates which are fair and equitable as re- 
spects existing conditions. The plate-glass 
insurance companies are simply attempting to 
keep pace with the market price of glass, which 
in the last analysis ‘is the most important fac- 
tor in the rating of insurance of this class. 

New rate schedules effective October 1 will 
be established in forty-four States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There are still some two 
or three large cities to be adjusted as to rates, 
and it is hoped that these will be completed 
to take effect October 1. 





Plate-Glass Insurance Only 

\ new company has just been organized 
under the laws of Massachusetts to do a plate- 
glass business only. Charter has been applied 
for and the new company will begin to do busi- 
ness, it is expected, by September 1, with 
headquarters on Kilby street, Boston. 

Frank J. Emens, formerly in the plate-glass 
department of Gilmour, Rothery & Co., is man- 
aging underwriter. Other insurance men con- 
nected with the new company are D. E. Tim- 
merman, of the D. E. Timmerman agency firm 
of Boston, director; and Irving Hollander, co- 
receiver for the New England Equitable Cas< 
ualty Co., auditor. The new company has a 
capital of $100,000 and additional surplus of 
$50,000. 


Liberty Underwriters, New York ‘ 
The Squire Company, Inc., New York, will 
soon begin writing for the Liberty Under- 
writers, which is being reorganized upon the 
basis of the charter of the old Isthmus Lloyds. 











SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. 


North British 2»4 Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 














LLOYDS ANNOUNCES NEW FORM 
OF MARINE POLICY 


New Clause Covers Wide Range of 
Risks 


In reference to a cablegram from the Ameri- 
can Consulate-General in London, under date 
of June 19, 191%, giving, briefly, the new forms 
of policies which are to be issued at Lloyds, 
it has become possible to give to marine under- 
writers the full text of the proceedings which 
took place on June 18. According to Consul- 
General Robert F. Skinner of London, a large 
number of members were present and adopted 
the following resolution with regard to cargo 
insurance: 

Resolved (1) That henceforth all agreements 
for insurance are to be deemed to include, and 
all policies shall include, the clause, ‘War- 
ranted free of capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 


or detainment, and the consequences thereof, 


or of any attempt thereat (piracy excepted), and 
also from all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations, whether before or after declara- 
tion of war,’ unless an agreement to exclude 
the said clause (e, g., ‘No F. C. and S.’) be 
written or printed in the slip or agreement 
which’ has been previously signed or initialed 
by the underwriters; and 

(2) That in the event of such last-mentioned 
agreement (e. g., ‘No F,. C. and S.’), the F. C. 
and §. clause shall be deleted and the following 
clause shall then be included in the policy or 
agreement for insurance: ‘Warranted free of 
any claim based upon loss of or frustration of 
the insured voyage or adventure caused by ar- 
rests, restraints, or detainment of kings, 
princes or peoples.’ 

(3) That the resolution passed by the gen- 
eral meeting of members on March 1, 1916, be 
rescinded. 

It was also decided that on and after July 1, 
1919, two forms of Lloyds marine policy be 
printed, namely: 


Form ‘‘A’’ with the following clause inserted: 
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Warranted free of any claim based upon loss 
of or frustration of the insured voyage or ad- 
venture caused by arrests, restraints or de- 
tainments of kings, princes or peoples. 

Form ‘“B” with the following clauses in- 
serted: 


Warranted free of capture, seizure, arrest, 
restraint or detainment, and the consequences 
thereof, or of any attempt thereat (piracy ex- 
cepted), and also from all consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations, whether before 
or after declaration of war. 

Should the above clause be deleted, the fol- 
lowing clause is to operate as part of this 
policy: 

Warranted free of any claim based upon loss 
of or frustration of the insured voyage or ad- 
venture caused by arrests, restraints or detain- 
ments of kings, princes or peoples. 

The foregoing resolutions are to give effect 
to the arrangement come to between Lloyds and 
the Marine Insurance Company Underwriters 
of London, Liverpool and Glasgow, as reported 
in Lloyds List of June 2, under the heading, 
“Cargo Insurances, Including War Risks.’’ 

The agreement passed by the general meeting 
of members on March 1, 1916, rescinded by these 
resolutions provided: 

That henceforth all policies or « reements 
for insurance are to be deemed ‘‘warranted 
free of capture, seizure, arrest, restraint or de- 
tainment, and the consequences thereof, or of 
any attempt thereat (piracy excepted) and also 
from all consequences of hostilities or warlike 
operations whether before or after declaration 
of war,’ unless the contrary be written or 
printed in the slip or agreement which has been 
previously signed or initialed by the under- 
writers; and that the resolution passed by the 
general meeting of members on January 25, 
1899, with respect to this matter be rescinded. 

—Gerald S. Schuyler, general agent of Denver, has 
been appointed general agent for the Cleveland Na 


tional Fire of Cleveland for Colorado. 





ment of all losses. 


Strength? 


for reliability and strength. 


$1,404,261.74 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT 


in an insurance company ? 


Protection? We make full and immediate adjust- 


On our Board of Directors are big 
men of business and finance, whose activity make 


THE IMPORTERS anD EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


I. Construction. 

Heating. 

V. Lighting. 
stallation. 


VIII. Fire Pumps. 


Per Copy, ° 
12 Copies, = = 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


New York 








II. Special Construction and Notes. SIT. 
III. Fire Doors and Shutters, 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS | av. 


VI. Electric Light and Power In- 
VII. Sprinkler Equipment. 


IX. Fire Pumps and Notes. 


100 Copies, - = 
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Government Assumes Half of Risk 

Satisfaction is expressed in the marine in- 
surance market on a _ notification that the 
British government has decided to assume half 
the risk in the case of the loss of the hull on 
the Cunard Liner Valeria. This steamship, 
while bound from New York to Liverpool, struck 
on Taylor’s Bank in the Mersey on March 21, 
1918, caught fire and became a total loss. The 
Valeria was of 5865 tons gross register, built 
in 1918, and was insured on a value of $800,000. 
The interesting feature in the loss was that she 
was carrying oil in her double-bottom ballast 
tanks at government request. 

Automobile Bureau Recovers | 30 Cars 

During the six months ending August:1, the 
Automobile Underwriters Detective Bureau 
has succeeded in recovering 130 stolen auto- 








mobiles. The insurance value of these cars 
amounted to $135,000. The bureau committee 
is preparing a full statement of its activities 
in automobile recoveries during the past half 
year, and will issue it to the members shortly. 





Great American Mutual Indemnity 
The Great American Mutual Indemnity of 
Mansfield, Ohio, which writes full automobile 
coverage, now reports over 20,000 policyholders, 
after having been in business for less than two 
years. Henry R. Endly, the secretary-treasurer, 
was previously identified with the Ohio Insur- 
ance Department. 
A. E. White Handles New Department 
A. E. White is to manage the new automobile 
department of the Washington Marine Insur- 
ance Company of New York. This department 
will handle insurance covering loss through 
fire, theft, collision and property damage. 


AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ 


Pocket-Book of Fire Protection 


By GEORGE VELTEN STEEB, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
MEMBER PHILADELPHIA ALUMNI, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Author of ‘Fire Insurance Agents’ and Surveyors’ Pocketbook of Information’ and 
“Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ Handbook.” 


An up-to-date and comprehensive work which should be in the possession of 
every Special Agent, Iuspector and Local Agent. An idea of the broad scope of 
this worx may be obtained by a glance at the chapter titles given be ow, aithough 
this list gives no intimation of the numerous details presented in the book. 


XI. Other Fire Appliances. 
Oils, Varnishes. Benzine. etc. 
XIII. Oily Waste and Other Spon- 
taneously Combusiible Ma- 
terial. 
XIV. Waste and Rubbish. 
XV. Speciai Information. 
XVI. Watchman and Watchman's 
Time Recording Apparatus. 
XVII. Miscel aneous Information and 





X. Reservoirs and Other Sources of : Tables. 
A bil Water Supply for Fire Pumps. | XVIII. Hazards, 
Automopue : : bg 
There is a copious Index which will enable the reader to locate quickly any 
Insurance particular item of information. 


Prices of the AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ POCKET-BOOK OF FIRE 
PROTECTION (Bound in Red Russia Leather): 


$48.00 


25 Copies, = ~ 
$90.00 


50 Copies, = = os 
$150.00 


$2.50 
24.00 





135 WittiaAm STREET 
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FIRE UNDERWRITING 


He Who Unites the Knowledge and 
Abilities Needed Is a Professional 
of a High Order 








SCIENTIFIC SERVICE RENDERED 





Years of Experience, Familiarity With Insurance 
Laws and a Head for Figures Among 
the Requisites 


By H. E. HANES OF THE STANDARD APPRAISAL 
CoMPANY 

Years ago, when the business was in its 
infancy, fire insurance was handled in a very 
crude manner as compared with the methods 
of the present day. Fire insurance now in- 
volves more than the mere writing and de- 
livering of a policy, more than a hand-shak- 
ing friendship proposition. It is a proposi- 
tion based upon years of experience, a head for 
figures and knowledge of insurance laws, the 
application of rates, insurance engineering re- 
quirements, the preparation of forms to meet 
specific cases, the proper grouping and divid- 
ing of hazards, the reliability of the companies, 
adjustments of losses and hundreds of other 
minor features of interest and importance to 
the insured, in order that the agent may get 
his business and may meet competition. 

It is my contention that a man who can 
meet all these requirements is a professional 
man of the highest degree. A fire insurance 
agent or broker is a professional specialist, 
and builds his business. strictly upon ser- 
vices rendered to his clientele. Of course, 
any man or boy with the average amount 
of intelligence can make application to a fire 
insurance company for an insurance policy and 
deliver it, deduct his commission from the 
premium, and send his check to the company 
therefor. 


FREQUENT CONFERENCES ADVISABLE 


On the other hand, the agent or broker who 


will obtain a weekly or monthly conference 


with his client concerning fire insurance mat- 
ters, analvse the situation from every angle. 
such as rearrangement and reconstruction to 
encourage reduction of rates, the lowering of 
hazards, the preparation of valuations to meet 
adjusters’ requirements in the event of fire, 
and to enable the insured to abide by the co- 
insurance clauses, and will go over the form 
scientifically, having same passed by the in- 
sured, will secure the good-will of his client 
and also of the companies, and will retain 
and increase his clientele. 

When an important customer states that he 
has an insurance proposition from a large 
brokerage firm which will save him thousands 


of dollars in. insurance premiums, the agent 
who is handling the proposition will find that 
friendship does not count for much, and that 
if he does not know fire insurance from every 
angle so that he can combat this outside propo- 
sition he is not sufficiently informed upon 
his business from the technical viewpoint. 
The days when friendship could be de- 
pended upon to help fire insurance plans are 
past, and in their stead has come a develop- 
ment of scientific, professional fire insurance 
engineering service which will save many dol- 
lars to the assured and will command the 
control of the iusiness strictly on merit. 


Must AScERTAIN VALUATIONS 

The agent or broker who operates his busi- 
ness scientifically will first ascertain from his 
client the actual insurance valuations (not 
guesswork figures) of his property, in order 
to comply with insurance forms and laws as 
they exist, and will require these facts as nec- 
essary factors in the rendering of his pro- 
fessional service; for to do otherwise would 
lead to the misplacing of insurance and to 
subsequent controversy and loss after a fire. 

In conclusion, the broker or agent who fails 
to take cognizance of the foregoing will surely, 
sooner or later, find his large accounts passing 
from his hands into those of competitors who 
have been mindful of the signs of the times 
and have made a close study of scientific 
methods of handling fire insurance. 


A State Insurance Fead Dividend 


A ten per cent dividend has been declared 
by the Ohio State Industrial Commission for 
subscribers to the State Insurance Fund. It is 
the first time in the history of the fund that 
any dividend has been declared. It will amount 
to approximately $1,000,000. Every employer 
who is a subscriber to the fund as of July 1, 
1919, will find his dividend credited on the 
first settlement sheet statement he receives 
from the commission after his July 1 settle- 
ment. 

The commission also announces the reduction 
of the general catastrophe fund rate from five 
to four per cent. This surplus fund has 
reached $1,052,700, and it is the belief that 
within two years this extra charge can be 
eliminated entirely. 





Liability Denied by Casualty Company 

The New Amsterdam Casualty has refused 
to pay $20,000 insurance carried by the Iowa 
State Bank of Des Moines, which was boldly 
robbed of $42,000 last spring in broad daylight. 
Indictments have been returned against four 
parties, one of whom was an employe of the 
bank. The insurance company claims it was 
an “inside job,’’ and under the terms of the 
policy denies liability. The bank has sued the 
company in district court, but the case has 
been transferred to the Federal courts. 


FUEL OIL REQUIREMENTS 





War and Coal Shortage Increased Con- 
sumption of Viscous Mexican 
Product 





DETAILS OF PROPER STORAGE 





Tanks Classed as Mild Hazard When Simple Pre- 
cautions Are Taken—Foam Extinguishers the 
Most Successful in Fighting Oil Fires 


By CHARLES WOODWARD 


Coal shortage during the war, particularly 
in New England, made necessary the intro- 
duction of fuel oil on a large scale. In most 
instances there were no city regulations apply- 
ing to the use of liquid fuel, and the natural 
step was to depend largely on the fire under- 
writers for advice on this subject. Unfortu- 
nately, the underwriters’ requirements were 
not particularly applicable to city conditions, 
and many of these installations were in the 
heart of cities, such as Boston, Providence and 
others on the shore, where easy delivery could 
be made from boats. 
lations recognized only underground storage, 
or outside aboveground storage in tanks some 
distance from any building. These regulations 
were based on past experience in the United 
States, and involved the lighter, more fluid 
oils of Pennsylvania, Texas and California. The 
oils coming into use were different; they 
largely came from Mexico; and while many 
had a flash test of under 160 degrees, the rec- 
ognized standard for fuel oil, they were ex- 
tremely viscous, often having to be heated 
before they could be pumped and discharged 
through the burner. 


The underwriters’ regu- 


STORAGE DIFFICULTIES 


The most pressing need of the day was 
large storage, as there was no certainty of 
delivery; in fact, the Government required pro- 
vision for a three months’ supply for any 
plant having an important contract for war 
supplies. Near tidewater and in parts of the 
country where rock was near the surface it 
was impossible to have underground storage; 
and, besides, the heating necessary for the 
oil did not work out well with tanks burie 
in the ground. Obviously outside aboveground’ 
storage could not be had in the heart of a 
city, as there was no vacant space. The only 
place left for this large storage was in the: 
basement or in the boiler room; the most 
common place was in the former coal bins.. 
Many installations have been made in this: 
manner and others are going in as rapidly as 
possible. 

Another feature introduced by the war was 
the kind of material used for the construction 
of this storage place. Steel shortage made 
large steel tanks out of the question, and 
obviously wooden tanks, which would become 








fe) 


oil-soaked, were not desirable for inside tank 
storage. 

Experiments made showed that with a good 
mixture of fairly dry rich cement concrete 
an impervious shell could be constructed. 
Large tanks of concrete had previously been 
used in the oil fields, and an investigation 
showed that the leakage was very slight even 
with the lighter oils; and with the Mexican 
grade, which had a viscosity of less than 
twenty degrees Baumé, there was no penetra- 
tion. Many concrete tanks were built, not 
only for underground storage and for outside 
aboveground storage, but also inside build- 
ings. It appears that this material may be 
recognized as giving a satisfactory tank, but 
one feature must be looked to. This is the 
kind of workmanship: for all concrete work, 
supervision is of paramount inportance, but 
for this class of use it is really the whole 
feature. No specification, no matter how com- 
plete, can assure good work and the absence 
of cracks and cleavage planes due to doing 
the work in sections. It may be said that the 
only real specification is to obtain an expe- 
rienced concrete contractor to do the work, 
and then assure good work by having constant 
inspection during construction. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HAZARD 

The absence of suitable city regulations al- 
lowed some hazardous installations to go in; 
the principal feature to be criticised in these 
was the possibility of breakage of piping and 
discharge of oil in the boiler room, or in some 
other part of the building through which it 
passed. It is this possibility of continued dis- 
charge, either from a leak or a break, which 
makes liquid fuel more dangerous than coal 
or wood, and with this largely eliminated it 
is now recognized that oil-burning equipments 
are not an extra hazard to be charged for in 
the insurance rate. 

This leakage hazard can be taken care of 
by laying the piping under the floor, or by 
guarding it; this last can be done by instal- 
ling an outside protective pipe, or by laying the 
oil pipe on the floor and covering with con- 
crete or an iron grating. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 

To guard against leakage it is also neces- 
sary to prohibit gravity flow from tanks to 
burners. With the introduction of interior 
storage tanks there was a temptation to make 
such installations depend upon gravity flow. 
Partial safety can be obtained with such an 
installation by installing an automatic shut-off 
valve, which will close when the flow is more 
than that usually supplied to the burners. 

This will take care of a break, but will not 
prevent a small leak from discharging con- 
tinuously, and resulting in a pool which might 
ignite; and from an insurance standpoint th’ 
small fires are often heavy losses because of 
smoke damage. 

Full safety requires that no pipe enter the 
tank in such a way as to permit gravity flow, 
and that discharge to the burners be by pump- 
ing. Some attempts have been made to de- 
liver oil by compressed air, but there are 
hazards in this which must be guarded against. 
With air pressure on the tank, conditions are 
similar to a gravity supply. Besides this, there 
is a possibility of all of the oil being dis- 
charged and then oil-vapor and air mixture 
would be discharged to the burner, and there 
might be an explosion which would carry back 
to the tank. Flash preventers could be in- 
stalled in the piping, but to be of value they 
would be too fine to allow the oil to be dis- 
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charged through them. For some kind of instal- 
lations, however, air discharge is very desir- 
able. For the portable forge there is a decided 
advantage; and as the tank is small, there is 
really little danger, particularly if suitable 
arrangements are made to relieve the air pres- 
sure before the oil level gets near the end of 
the discharge pipe. Similarly, air pressure dis- 
charge systems can be used safely if air 
pressure is put on a small secondary tank, 
which is filled by pumping from the storage 
tank. 
GENERALLY A MILD HAZARD 


As previously mentioned, much of the fuel 
oil in use to-day is Mexican oil, which is very 
viscous. It is believed that the hazard due to 
this oil is almost negligible, and great leeway 
can be allowed in its storage and.use. From 
the storage standpoint, the principal considera- 
tion is to obtain a tight, leak-proof tank, hav- 


‘ing which the hazard appears so mild that 


there is little reason why there should be any 
limitation as to size or location of the tank. 
Except for placing the tank where it will not 
be ruptured by a falling wall or some heavy 
object, such as a Safe, or protecting the tank 
with a concrete top, there is no reason why it 
cannot be placed in the building or immediately 
next to it. The best design, considering cost, 
will be a concrete tank inside the boiler room, 
with a pump set above it, and delivering to the 
burner through a pipe forming a loop coming 
back to the tank; this will prevent under-pres- 
sure being placed on the piping, and with this 
heavy oil, which requires heating, it will give 
a continuous circulation, with no pockets to 
collect cold oil. In some localities steel tanks 
will be preferred; these should be surrounded 
with a concrete casing, with sand between the 
tank and the concrete, to allow for expansion 
and prevent an accumulation of vapor. 


ABOVEGROUND TANKS 


In some localities it will be preferable to 
use outside aboveground tanks. With any grade 
of oil, the principal consideration is to provide 
an absolutely tight tank, with top an integral 
part of the shell; this tank can be of concrete 
or steel, but in no case should it have a 
wooden top. Wooden tops, if ignited in any 
manner, fall into the tank and act as a wick, 
preventing extinguishing the blaze by ordi- 
nary means. = 

With perfectly tight tanks, the only danger 
of ignition is from lightning—and there is 
slight chance of this if the tank is well 
grounded; in other words, the entire tank will 
serve the same purpose as lightning rods on 
a building, and experience has shown that a 
well protected building is proof against light- 
ning. 

The only other consideration is the expo- 
sure of buildings to the tank; tight tanks do 
not form an exposure to other buildings, as 
there can be no fire inside such a tank, as 
sufficient oxygen is not present. A nearby 
building, if afire, may convert an aboveground 
tank into a still, and develop sufficient pres- 
sure to rupture the tank, and allow oil to 
spread. To prevent this, all tanks should be 
provided with large emergency vents or safety 
valves; this sometimes takes the form of an ex- 
plosion door, which is so arranged that it 
will close by its own weight. <A simple ar- 
rangement is to hinge manhole covers and 
weight them down instead of bolting them, 

For the heavy oils, below twenty degree 
Baumé, there appears to be little reason for 
limiting the capacity of aboveground tanks, 
except that for proper operation it always 
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is best to have two rather than one tank. 

For the lighter oils used for fuel purposes, 
which includes all down to the kerosene grade, 
as all having a flash test of 100 degrees or 
over, there is greater leakage hazard, and it 
appears desirable to keep large tanks some 
distance away; this leakage will usually form 
pools, or get the ground soaked for some dis- 
tance around, and under these conditions 
there is an added hazard, which is partly 
guarded against by the further spacing of 
the tanks from buildings. 

Embankments around tanks are a much moot- 
ed question; most cities and many under- 
writers consider them necessary, and it is of 
interest to note that most of the large oil 
companies place embankments around their 
tanks in their storage fields, although insisting 
strenuously that they are not necessary in 
city installations. There can be no question 
but that in the past embankments have been of 
value, but tanks in the past have been largely 
of improper construction; records show prac- 
tically all tank fires have been in open or 
wooden top tanks, and there can be no doubt 
of the need of embankments with such stor- 
age. With tight top, sealed tanks the prob- 
ability of fire is small, and there is so little 
chance of rupture it is reasonable to omit the 
embankment. This premise is based on the 
immunity of the thousands of tanks, holding 
gasoline and kerosene, whilch are used at 
distributing stations of the oil companies in 
every city or town. Many of these tanks have 
been severely exposed by a burning stable 
or other nearby building, but have not been 
affected. Certainly for small tanks, up to 20,000 
gallons capacity, there is no need of an em- 
bankment; and in fact it may be a decided 
hazard, as it will provide a sump around the 
tank which will collect vapor and oil, and may 
result in an explosion which will rupture the 
tank from the -outside. 

For the extremely large tank, embankments 
may be an advantage, as with these large tanks 
there is always a question as to whether a 
full factor of safety has been used in all parts 
of the design, and this may be the saving 
feature in a catastrophe. 


FOAM EXTINGUISHERS BEST 


In all oil installations some extinguishing 
agent is desirable. The most effective agent 
for oil fires, particularly where large quanti- 
ties of oil may be involved, is the foam type 
of extinguisher. Developments of this extin- 
guisher have been rapid in the past few years, 
and its use is becoming general. The Navy 
Department equips all oil-burning vessels with 
this extinguisher, and most of the oil com- 
panies are large users. Foam extinguishers 
are made in two and one-half gallon size for 
hand use, and in the wheeled type in thirty 
to sixty gallons sizes; it is also applicable to 
an extensive permanently piped system using 
hydrants and automatic discharges. 

The hand extinguisher should be installed 
extensively in rooms where oil piping is pres- 
ent or oil is used; and where large quantities 
of oil may become ignited, it is desirable to 
have the wheeled type. For tanks and ex- 
tensive installations, permanent system of pip- 
ing should be provided. 

It is a question whether foam extinguishers 
are needed inside tanks which are tight, as 
there is practically no possibility of a fire 
burning in such a tank; but, as stated above, 
for the very large tanks there is an unknown 
factor to be considered which will require all 
safeguards that can be provided. 
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AUTOMOBILE RATING 


Hartford Convention Hears Views of 
John B. Sanborn, Minnesota 
Commissioner 





THE “TWO OR MORE CARS RULE” 





Insurers Not Justified in Basing Schedule on Num- 
ber of Cars Insured—Warning Against 
Discrimination 

John B. Sanborn, Commissioner of Minnesota, 
addressed the Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Hartford last week on points of 
automobile coverage, discussing particularly 
whether automobile rates per car should be 
less for two or more cars covered by the same 
policy. Following are the salient points of 
the address: 

To determine the fairness and propriety of charging 
the same or a less rate for two or more cars insured 
under the same policy than is charged for one car, it 
is necessary to ascertain the rule to be used in making 
such determination. There is no doubt that from a 
business standpoint there is good reason, so far as an 
insurer is concerned, for charging the individual who 
has a large number of risks to insure a less rate than 
one who has only one risk or a small number of risks. 
This is the same reason which formerly gave rise to 
the practice adopted by the railroads of giving a prefer- 
ence or a rebate in rates to the large shipper as 
against the small shipper of like commodities. No one 
contended that this practice was poor business from 
the point of view of the railroad, but the justice of it 
was questioned and brought about much legislation 
and many decisions of our courts. In one of the 
leading cases the court said: 

The principle is opposed to a sound public policy. 
Tt would build and foster monopolies, add largely to 
the accumulative power of capital and money and 
drive out all enterprise not backed by overshadowing 
wealth. 

It is safe to say that the settled public policy of this 
country is that two persons are entitled to the same 
service, under the same conditions, for the same rate, 
regardless of whether their business is large or small, 
and that number of risks or volume of business is not 
of itself a proper basis for a difference in rate. 

Tt appears that the bureau which promulgates auto- 
mobile insurance rates, other than fire and_ theft, 
makes no distinction in the charge per car, whether 
the owner has five hundred cars or five cars, or only 
one car, except that it has what is called the “Two or 


More Cars Rule.”’ which applies where the owner of 
two or more cars has but a single chauffeur and permits 
no one else to drive the cars, except when accom- 
panied by the chauffeur, which insures the driving of 
Under these conditions the 
premium charged consists of the full premium for the 


only one car at a time. 


highest-rated car and a quarter of the full premium 
for each additional car. The reason that a charge is 
made in excess of the charge for one car is that the 
owner will naturally get a greater mileage out of all 
the cars than he would out of a single one. The rea- 
sonableness of such a differential can readily be seen. 
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The bureau also has an experience rating plan which 
is applied to larger automobile risks (fifteen or more 
commercial cars or twenty-five or more private pleas- 
ure cars), which is based upon the theory that the 
larger the risk the more dependable is its individual 
experience, and that for small risks such a plan is not 
reliabie or dependable. It is their claim, however, that 
the plan is not in any sense predicated upon the belief 
that the owner of a large number of cars should receive 
a less-per-car rate than the owner of a small number 
of cars, and that the most that is done is simply to 
give a suitable credit for an experience which is 
deemed to be dependable. Therefore it is apparent 
that the bureau does not assume that the number of 
cars insured, standing alone, forms any proper basis 
for a difference in rate per car. 

I have been unable to ascertain, in the case of 
theft insurance on automobiles, that any of the com- 
panies writing that class of business feel that a differ- 
ential is justified where two or more cars are covered 
by the same policy. 

In the case of fire insurance rates,on commercial 
automobiles, it is contended that there should be a 
differential based upon the number of cars owned 
and operated by the insured; that where that number 
exceeds an arbitrary figure—sometimes five, sometimes 
ten, sometimes based upon the cost of the cars—the 
company apply what is known as a fleet rate. 

The contention is made that as far as pleasure ve- 
hicles are concerned, numbers neither add to nor de- 
tract from the hazard and that fire insurance rates 
cannot be predicated in any way upon numbers, but 
that a different rule applies as to commercial vehicles 
or trucks; that in the case of a fleet, which is defined 
as a number of commercial cars over and above a 
certain figure arbitrarily fixed by the insurer, certain 
conditions and circumstances are found to prevail 
which do not prevail where the number of cars covered 
is less than that figure; that the owner of a fleet keeps 
cars in reserve which may be used to relieve cars 
which are in bad order, and keeps on hand a mechanic 
who examines them each day and keeps them in con- 
stant repair; that fleets are not overloaded; that these 
conditions do not prevail as to single cars, or a number 
of cars less than a fleet, and that the classified ex- 
perience of the companies shows that the hazard is 
less per car where fleets are insured. 

I have found it impossible to convince myself that 
the numbers of cars owned by the insured or covered 
by the policy have any bearing whatsoever, in and of 
themselves, upon the question of rate, which is, of 
course, the measure of hazard: but it is contended by 
those who make this differential that certain conditions 
which do have a bearing upon the hazard prevail in 
case of fleets and do not prevail in the case of single 
cars, or a number of cars less than the number re- 
quired to constitute a fleet. and that, therefore, it is 
entirely justifiable and proper to use the number of 
automobiles insured as a basis for determining the 
rate to be charged, and that it cannot be said to be 
discriminatory. 

It is apparent that a differential based upon the 
number of cars insured must be a purely arbitrary and 
unscientific basis for a differential in rate and should 
not be used. The true basis should start with the 
single car and the rate should be varied in accordance 
with surrounding conditions which increased or re- 
duced the hazard. The owner of fifty automobiles 
kept in a fireproof garage and maintained in a suitable 


state of repair should be entitled to no better rate per 
car than the owner of a single truck of the same kind, 
kept in the same state of repairs and in the same sur- 
roundings. Any other rule must necessarily work an 
injustice and in many instances constitute dis- 
crimination. 

It is entirely possible that if the fire insurance 
companies should base their classification upon the 
number of risks owned by a single individual that 
they might find that large owners of property had 
fewer losses than the small owners; that they kept 
their buildings in a better state of repairs; that they 
had more safety devices; that they employed watch- 
men, and in many ways reduced their hazards. If 
this proved to be true no one would contend that a 
differential in rate would be anything but unjust, be- 
cause it is not the number of risks but the surrounding 
circumstances and conditions which bring about the 
result. 

It is probable that because of the likelihood of the 
hazard being less in case of fleets it is convenient for 
the insurers to base their differential upon the number 
of cars rather than upon a close analysis of surround- 
ing conditions; but where there may be some practical 
justification of the system because of this, so far as 
they are concerned, it does not justify the practice so 
far as the public is concerned. 

The conclusion must therefore be the number of 
cars insured having of itself nothing to do with the 
hazard insured against, that automobile rates per car, 
other conditions being equal, should not be less where 
two or more cars are covered by the same policy. 


Pacific States Fire, Portland, Ore. 


Fire progress is observable on the part of 
the Pacific States Fire Insurance Company of 
Portland, Ore., when comparing its statement 
as of June 30 last, with previous statements. 
Its assets on June 30 aggregated $822,793—an 
increase of over $60,000 in six months—while 
its premiums in the first half of the current 
year were $206,934, as against $329,321 in the 
entire year $1918. After providing for its 
capital of $297,968, an unearned premium re- 
serve of $133,774, and all other liabilities, the 
Pacific States Fire shows a net surplus of 
$318,980, so that the book value of its stock is 
well over 200 per cent The surplus increased 
about $16,000, besides which $18,015 of dividends 
were paid. It has paid $679,852 of losses since 
organization. This company recently bought, 
for its home office, the five-story brick build- 
ing at the corner of West Park and Yamhill 
streets, Portland, and will occupy a portion of 
it about January 1. The building is a modern 
structure fifty feet square. 

The steady gains made by the Pacific States 
Fire reflect the ability of the secretary and 
underwriting manager, T. H. Williams. Other 
offices are: President, A. H. Averill: vice-presi- 
dent, F. I. Fuller; treasurer, L. G. Clarke. 

—The Globe Indemnity has voted a_ prosperity 
bonus to its employees, based upon average salary and 
length of service. 











North British 2=¢ Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 











GROWTH OF MARINE BUSINESS 


Excess in 1918 Over 1917 Shown at Forty- 
Six Billion Dollars 


Marine and inland business issued. in 1918 by 
American and foreign companies operating in 
this country exceeded that of the year pre- 
ceding by $46,000,000,000, representing an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. The total for 
the year exceeded $87,000,000,000, and compares 
with $21,000,000,000 in 1915, and $12,000,000,000 in 
1910. Of the total amount written, over $40,000,- 
000,000 was written by fifty-five foreign in- 
surance companies, and $47,000,000,000 was writ- 
ten by ninety-three American companies. 

American companies increased during the 
year by nineteen, but they failed to reduce the 
ratio of the business taken by foreign com- 
panies in proportion to the increase in Ameri- 
ean facilities. Foreign companies showed an 
increase during the year of only two, but since 
1916 they have increased by eighteen. American 
companies engaged in this line of insurance 
business show an increase of forty-six compared 
with the number operating in 1915, and nearly 
sixty compared with 1910. 

Owing to the inclusion of ‘‘inland insurance” 
in the totals it is practically impossible to 
measure accurately the extent of the increase 
in strictly marine insurance. “Inland insur- 
ance’ covers a wide field, from automobile 
insurance to risks on freight, express and postal 
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counted for a part. The increase in our ship- 
ping during the last few years is not re- 
flected in the figures. The world tonnage is 
no greater than it was before the war, but a 
greater part of it sails under our flag, and 
the insurance On cargo accordingly falls to 
this side. The hull insurance on the American 
merchant marine was carried by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, though some of the insurance was 
placed in private companies, 

In addition to the totals given above, the 
War Risk Bureau wrote upwards of $2,000,000,- 
000 of insurance, and Lloyd's companies wrote 
$129,000,000. 


Cotton Oil Pool Called Illegal 

Insurance Commissioner Arrington of Ten- 
nessee has addressed the other Southern Com- 
missioners in regard to the Cornwall & Stevens 
pool for writing insurance on cotton oil mills 
throughout the South, He has notified the com- 
panies in the pool that if the plan is carried 
out, as reported, it will be in violation of the 
law and their licenses will be revoked. The 
pool proposes to write the business from New 
York, charging that the local agents had been 
cutting down the firm's brokerage to an un- 
prefitable level. 

Marine and Motor Company Expanding 
Necessary affidavits and papers have just 
been obtained by the Marine and Motor In- 


Thursday 


Subscribers Paying Assessment 

C. G. Gilkeson, president of the Gilkeson- 
Davis Underwriting Company, attorney-in-fact 
for the National Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Exchange in Chicago, reports that 
its subscribers are responding satisfactorily to 
the 100 per cent assessment levied upon them. 
Mr. Gilkeson says that the assessment is en- 
tirely due to an unexpected run of losses on 
mercantile and manufacturing risks. None of 
these was over $5000, but they were so num- 
erous that they completely exhausted the pre- 
mium deposits, leaving a large number of un- 
paid lossess. The assessment was levied Aug- 
ust 25, and, as soon as ample time has been 
ziven the subscribers to respond, suit will be 
begun to enforce collection from those who 
fail to pay. 

New Insurance Law at Work 

Chas. M, Smith, examiner for the Illinois 
Insurance Department, is examining a num- 
ber of Illinois insurance companies still in pro- 
cess of promotion. This is under the new law 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
giving the Insurance Department supervision 
over insurance companies during their forma- 
tive stage. Heretofore the Department had no 
authority over them until they had completed 
their organization and were licensed to write 
insurance, making possible the large number of 
promotions which, it was said, incurred in- 
ordinate expense and made extravagant prom- 








shipments and other inland movements of 
goods. It is safe to say, however, that war 
risk insurance accounted for a good part of 
the increase, though this insurance was also 
sold during 1916 and 1917. Increased values 
and the unprecedented movement of goods from its promoters 


this side of the Atlantic to the other also ac- Galveston. 


AN ORGANIZATION 


Not a mere Company 


—an organization of men, with high ideals, who 
know insurance in all its phases. 


—an organization of men, not a mere cold- 
blooded Company, working smoothly in the 
interest of insurance and the broker. 


—an organization, whose officers and department 
managers extend their personal efforts, energy 
and attention to serve the broker. 


THE IMPORTERS AnD EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Automobile 
New York 


Marine Fire 
17 South William St. 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $1,404,261.74 


surance Company 
Texas, from the Department of Insurance and 
to apply for permits to 
additional States. This 
company was organized about a year ago and 


Banking to enable it 
do business in twelve 





leading 





America of Galveston, 


business men of 


ises of profit. 





waite Company of 45 John street, and brother 


automobile accident in Cleveland. 


—Major J. L. Crosthwaite, Jr., formerly connected 
with the well-known insurance firm of RB. M. Crosth- 


B. M. Crosthwaite, was killed on September 5 in ¢ 








It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty=nine casualty com= 
panies have come and gone. They promised too 
much. 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen 
good ones. The Preferred is one of that list. Even 
our competitors admit that. 


Have you a direct agency for a good company? 


We write accident and health on ‘‘preferred’’ 
risks only; also automobile and burglary insur- 
ance. 


We are open for a connection in your city if 
not already actively represented there. Through 
the production of a reasonable amount of good 
business you can secure and retain an agency. Ten 
years from now, when you have built up a substantial 
renewal account and need it, we will be here to pay 
it to you. 
If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 


80 Maiden Lane NEW YORK CITY 
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PICTURE FILM HAZARDS. 


Move for Compulsory Substitutes for 
Inflammable Material. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF CONDITIONS. 





National Board Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention Makes Report Under 12 Heads. 


By CHARLES WOODWARD. 


On the meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in Chicago a year ago, 
considerable discussion occurred over a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Small, of the 
State 


compulsory 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, urging 


and Federal action towards 


substitution of non-inflammable, or cellu- 
lose acetate film for the more hazardous 
similar resolution 
meeting held in 


nitro-cellulose film. <A 
was introduced in the 
Ottawa last summer, but as finally adopted, 
the resolution urged the use of the non- 
inflammable film in schools, homes and 
churches, when standard booths were not 
provided, and that when practical the use 
of non-inflammable film be made general. 
In the light of this a general survey of the 
conditions may be in order. 


That nitro-cellulose film is hazardous need 
not be questioned; the severe fires of the 
past, often resulting in losse of life, have 
demonstrated this beyond doubt. That this 
film should never be used in places where 
people are assembled, unless a_ properly 
constructed booth, vented to the outside air 
is used, is also unquestionable. This is 
true regardless of the kind of building, as 
even though there may not be fire enough 
to ignite the building, there will be such 
a mass of fumes as to cause a panic. This 
in the past was the principal danger in mo- 
tion picture theatres, but has now been 
largely avoided by the almost universal re- 
quirement for vented ‘booths in such 
theatres. 


In Schools and Churches 

Showng of pictures in schools and 
churches is, however, becoming more com- 
mon, and in few of these are booths pro- 
vided, nor are they required by law, most 
State laws and city regulations being very 
defective in this respect as they permit the 
use of the so-called portable booth, which 
is never vented properly. Unless non-in- 
flammable film is used in such places, there 
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is every reason to expect a large loss of 
life at some time in the future. 


Now consider the professional exhibition 
and handling of motion pictures in con- 
nection with the nitro-cellulose or quick 
burnng film. In all cities and many of 
the smaller places the theatres or other 
places used are of a good type, with ample 
exit facilities, and if they are not they 
should not be permitted regardless of the 
class of film used. In these there are 
booths of good construction, so that in 
case of a fire the fumes are taken to the 
outside and no one in the audience is aware 
of the fire, which is soon ont. In addition 
there has been a marked improvement in 
projection machines, materially reducing 
the chances of fire. This is shown by the 
lessening in number and seriousness of mo- 


tion picture theatre fires in recent years, 


in spite of the large increase in the number 


1 


of such places. It is evident, therefore, that 





in connection with t 


1e modern motion pic- 





ture theatre there is no speci need of 


rigidly prohibiting the nitro-cellulose film. 
The second phase might be termed the 
transportation hazard; this has resulted in 
several fires on trains but the more general 
following of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requirements for packing and ship- 
ping has reduced this to a point where 
there is believed to be little danger from 
properly packed film, and it is not believed 
the hazard is such as to require the elimina- 
tion of the nitro-cellulose film. 
Storage and Handling 

The third step is the storage and hand- 
] these are becoming 
larger and in many cases the amount of 
fi It cannot 
be doubted but that this is a distinct haz- 
ard, not only to the employes, but to other 
occupants of the building and to other 
nearby bulidings, as experience has shown 
that a fire in such a place is severe and 
often accompanied by a gas explosion from 
the products of decomposition. 

It cannot be questioned that if storage 
continues as at present—that is, in build- 
ings without sprinkler protection 
and with other occupancies above, and even 
worse, in places where either vaults are 
not provided or are indifferent in their pro- 
tection, construction or venting—there will 
be other catastrophes which will far ex- 
ceed any which have yet occurred. These 
generally unsatisfactory conditions occur in 
nearly every case of storage, the least dan- 
gerous conditions being in New York City, 
where the storage vaults are properly 


ing, as in exchanges; 


a 
Im can be measured in tons, 


proper 


vented although not adequately sprinklered. 

Under such unsatisfactory conditions it 
is evident that the day of the forced elim- 
ination of nitro-cellulose film is coming, 
and is only waiting for the next bad fire 
before the necessary steps are taken to 
put it through. 

From a purely economic standpoint this 
substitution of the slow burning for the 
nitro-cellulose film has many Objections. 
The first cost, that of manufacturing, is 
much greater, approximating a 40 per cent 
increase, and it is understood that a shorter 
life, together with other causes, puts up the 
aggregate cost to the motion picture in- 
dustry to a figure measured in millions 
of dollars. This cost is of course forced 
on to the public, and when to it is added 


the feature that equally good photographic 


effects cannot be obtained it is realized that 

effort on the part of the indus 

to retain the nitro-cellulose film is justifie 
Sixteen Tests Made 


But as shown above, popular opinion will 





every 






force the substitution if conditions are 
allowed to remain as they now are in ex- 


sinseerae aiuel Liaw aavime five Geet It 
changes and anotner serious fire occurs. 





lieved. however, that satisfactory pro- 
tection and handling of this film is possible. 
For the past three years the National Fire 
Protection Association has been working 
on regulations dealing with tthe handling 
of nitro-cellulose film and at the meeting 
in May these were approved. These regu- 
lations, if lived up to will adequately safe- 
cuard the storage of film, as shown by a 
series of sixteen tests on full size vaults 
filled with film. 

It is probable that these regulations will 
be used by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the various rating bu- 
it is expected that many cities 
will adopt them as ordinances, thus going 
a long way towards improving conditions. 

It is recognized, however, that municipal 
and insurance supervision cannot ade- 
quately take care of hazardous conditions, 
and that it is only through the personal 
application of good regulations that condi- 
tions can be made satisfactory and safe. 

It may be summed up then that it is 
entirely in the hands of the motion picture 
industry as to whether public opinion will 
force the elimination of the nitro-cellulose 
film. If the industry, on economic grounds 
does not wish this to occur, it must take 
a rigid stand as to storage and handling 
of film and see that there is not a recu: 
rence of a bad film fire, 

The National Board’s committee on Fi 


reaus, anc 
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Prevention and Engineer Standards has re- 
ported officially on the subject under twelve 
heads as follows: 

First.—Automatic sprinkler protection is 
imperative in preventing loss of life and 
serious property damage wherever film is 
handied or stored, and even a substandard 
system is beneficial. 

Second.— To reduce loss of film to a 
reasonable figure, and the decomposition 
to a point where the gas clouds are not 
introducing a severe exposure hazard and 
there is a little liability of an explosion, 
automatic sprinkler protection must consist 
of an adequate number of sprinkler heads 
at least 12 to a standard vault of 750 cubic 
feet, and an abundant water supply, capable 
of supplying water for at least 20 minutes 
to the full number of heads in a vault and 
at least one-half the heads in any other 
section between fire partitions. 

Third.—That for effective control of film 
by automatic sprinkler it is necessary to 
insulate masses of film from one another by 
partitions, and that these partitions are of 
great value in vault storage. 

Fourth—That without adequate ventila- 
tion to the oustide air, any considerable 
amount of film will generate conditions in- 
troducing a severe life hazard, and a prob- 
able heavy property damage from explo- 
sion. 

Fifth—That arrangement of work rooms, 
and other places where film is handled, must 
be kept practically free of film; all reels to 
be placed and kept in properly constructed 
and protected cabinets and vaults when not 
in actual process of being handled. 

Sixth—That the highest order of house- 
keeping must be exercised; the rooms be 
kept clean, and fire equipment in good 
order. 

Seventh—That because of the nature of 
the gases, danger of spread of fire and the 
capidity of the burning of film, proetction 
to life requires superior construction in 
buildings used for storage and handling of 
film. Of particular need is the protection 
of all openings, stairways and passage ways, 
between floor, and the subdividing by fire 
partition of the various parts of the film 
exchange. 

Eight.—That ample enclosed stair exits 
are necessary to prevent loss of life and 
injury. 

Ninth.—That in vault construction, it is 
of primary importance to have doors of easy 
operation, and that they be kept normally 
closed. As a further provision for safety, 
to prevent discharge of gases into the room, 
an automatically closing door should also 
be provided. 

Tenth.—That film may be stored in a 
vault properly ventilated and protected by 
automatic sprinklers, the entire installation 
conforming to the Nation! Board regula- 
tions, and if fire occur, it seems reasonably 
certain that the fire will be controlled by the 
automatic sprinklers and considerable film 
will remain uninjured except for water, 
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and that the exposure hazard to surround- 
ing property will be slight. 
Eleventh—That full compliance with 
storage requirements is necessary, and re- 
for these conditions must be 
placed on a competent employee. 
Twelfth—That the above features can be 
obtained only through enactment of suit- 
ordinances. and their en- 
forcement by the Fire Department through 
frequent inspections, preferably each day. 


sponsibility 


able laws and 





Co-operation in Fire Prevention. 

The regular Monday luncheon meeting of 
the Blue Goose of St. Louis, was addressed 
by George D. Markham and Thomas R. 
Collins of St. Louis. 

Mr. Markham’s subject was ‘“Co-opera- 
tion in Fire Prevention Work by Field Men 
Agents Associations.” He stated 
that the time had come for them to build 
up the agents’ association of Missouri by 
bringing into membership all the alert and 
wide-awake agents throughout the state, 
pointng out that two things should per- 
suade and influence them to help in this 
that the National Board has 
recognized the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, which has become firmly 
identified as a working unit by the estab- 
lishment of a standing commttee on Con- 
ference, and the other—that the companies 
and field men are anxious to accomplish 
something substantial in fire prevention 
work, and they need the agents’ help. He 
insisted that field men could get better 
results from local agents if, simultaneously 
with the field men’s plea to the agents, 
there could come an urgent request from 
the agents’ associations for the local agents 
to join the field men in this work and be- 
come active and prominent in it. This is 
on the theory that local agents could be 
taught that it is high time for them to 
commend themselves to their communities 
by active fire prevention service, which is 
the most conspicuous demonstration of the 
value of the local insurance agent to the 
community; a value which, if recognized by 
the citizens, will go a long way toward 
preventing State insurance, mutuals or re- 
ciprocals, all of which dispense with the 
local man. 

Mr. Markham quoted one of our highly, 
honored and respected State agents, who 
after the second day’s session of the Na- 
tional Association at Louisville, remarked, 
“T am going back to Missouri and attempt 
to enroll every agent of mine into mem- 
bership with the State association.” And 
it may be said that he represents the larg- 
est agency plant in the state. 

Mr. Markham’s talk will undoubtedly 
start a whole-souled movement in this 
direction. The employment of agents as 
shock troops for use in legislative battles 
has always proved of the utmost effective- 
ness, and that effectiveness is enhanced 
when the troops are drilled and disciplined 
by organization. 


and Local 


work: one 


Thursday 


Inventories and Perpetual Inventories, - 


A question having arisen concerning the 
subject of inventories and perpetual in- 
ventories, a letter embracing the following 
information was recently written by W. N, 
Bament, adjuster of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York: 

IT am in receipt of your valued favor in 
reference to inventories and perpetual in- 


_ general 


ventories. 
There is not, so far as I know, any specific 

with the value 

in so far as it may be useg@ 

in a loss settlement. 

numerous communications from 


work in existence dealing 


{ an inventors 


T weeecive 


agents, brekers and property owners, mak- 
ing inquiry as to the attitude of insurance 
companies regarding inventories which are 


prepared by appraisal companies, I invar- 


iably reply, stating that the inventories 
Which are prepared by said companies are 
gotten up in most excellent form and in the 


most minute detail, and so far as I know 
they are prepared very conscientiously and 
are probably as near correct in the matter 
of valuation as it is posible to make them, 
especially as the property owner desires 

ract truth with respect to his property, 


both for loss and co-insurance purposes. 
Values are subject to fluctuation, how- 
ever, and in the past four years they have 


been subject to violent fluctuations, so that 
as regards both real and personal property 
(particularly the latter) an inventory made 
one year might not be of very much value 
the next year. Personal property is also 
changing, the old being constantly replaced 
by new. ; 

In event of loss, insurance adjusters would 
of course, be under the necessity of re- 
ceiving an inventory, prepared by an ap- 
praisal company for what it might be worth, 
just as they would any other evidence which 
might be submitted for their consideration. 

In my entire experience I have come across 
only three perpetual inventories and they 
were used by branch houses in Chicago, not 
very large establishments. One of these 
houses, as I recall, dealt in spool silk. The 
assured had a book prepared in which they 
entered all receipts and all sales by sizes 
and qualities, so that they could tell at any 
time the exact quantity of silk that they 
had on hand, but it can readily be seen that 
to undertake such a system in a large mer- 
chandising establishment, let alone a large 
manufacturing etsablishment, would be next 
to impossible, without incurring an expense 
which a business house would hardly be 
justified in incurring. 

In my experience I came across one firm, 
whose sales amounted to $5,000,000. per year, 
which kept an absolute profit account, and 
it must have entailed an immense amount 
of labor. 

In view of the limited number of cases that 
have come to my attention during so many 
years of observation, I naturally conclude 
that merchants and manufacturers entertain 
the belief that the advantage of perpetual 
inventories are not sufficient to justify their 
being maintained. 





Ohio Fire Marshal Resigns. 


Alfred T. Fleming has resigned as state 
fire marshal of Ohio to take charge of the 
conservation work in the east for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. 
Fleming has made an excellen record on 
the Ohio department and has served as 
president of the Fire Marshals’ Associa- 
tion of America. 
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FRIEND WIFE. 


A week before, while Imogene was dressing, 
she had carelessly raised a window in the 
bedroom, the breeze had swept the lace cur- 
tain into the gas jet and it had instantly 
flamed up. She had screamed and Andrew 
had dashed into the room, pulled down the 
curtain and stamped out the fire. He had 
burned his hands in so doing, but what looked 
as though it were going to be a real fire had 
been checked in its incipiency. 

Tonight, as he sat at dinner, he remarked 
to her: “The fire insurance people sent me a 
check for $12 today for that curtain that 
burned.” 

“Oh, goodie!” exclaimed Imogene, holding 
out her hand. 

“Why the joy yelp?” asked Andrew, puz- 
zied. “You don‘t think I am going to give 
you the money, do you?” 

“Why, certainly,” she replied. “It was my 
curtain, wasn’t it? You don’t mean to say you 
expected me to let you keep the money for 
my curtain?” 

“My dear,” said Andrew, “I have paid the 
fire insurance of $5 a year on our household 
gimcracks for just fifteen years and now that 
we have had our first loss I had a vague idea 
that the fire insurance might belong to me. 
In fact, I was so positive of it that I deposited 
the check in my bank account, and I might 
add that the only way you will ever get that 
check will be to take a jimmy, some drills, 
soap and a complete burglar’s outfit and break 
into the bank!” 

“I think you are just too mean for any- 
think!” sniffed Imogene. “It was my cur- 
tain in my bedroom, and now that the com- 
pany has paid for it you pretend to think that 
it is your money!” Again she sniffed. 

“I lose!” exclaimed Andrew. He opened 
his pocket book and took out three $5 bills. 
“Give me the three bucks change and I will 
give you the money.” 

Imogene wiped her eyes and took the three 
fives, saying: “I haven’t the change now, but 
I will give it to you some time. By the way 
Andrew, I couldn’t match that curtain, so I 
had to buy a new pair of curtains. They are 
prettier than the old curtains, though, and I 
got them at a big bargain. The others cost 
$24 for the pair and these were only $20.” 

“Why the Sam Hill didn’t you tell me that 
the pair were spoiled and then I could have 
made the insurance company pay for both of 
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them?” stormed Andrew. “Still I don’t sup- 
pose it makes much difference. You would 
have taken the $24 away from me just as 
you did the $12!” 

“It would have made no difference in the 
bill,” said Imogene, coldly. 

“What bill?” asked Andrew, puzzled. 

“Why, the bill you will get at the end of 
the month for the curtains, of course,” she 
said. 

“The bill I will get? The bill I will get?” 
he stormed. “Am I to pay $20 for this pair 
of curtains you have bought?” 

“Of course,” said Imogene. “You always 
pay for the new furniture! You don’t ex- 
pect me to take it out of my household money, 
do you? Andrew, what is getting the matter 
with you? First, you expect to keep, I might 
almost say embezzle, the money the insurance 
company pays for my curtains which ‘were 
burned, and then you expect me to pay for 
the new curtains out of the money you give me 
to meet household expenses! How could I 
expect——” 

“You couldn’t!” broke in Andrew. “I wish 
you would: please drop the matter, dearie! 
I have nineteen burned spots, am out fifteen 
years’ insurance, $15 or $20 worth of curtains 
and if this conversation keeps up a minute 
longer I will have to buy you a six-cylinder 
car! I’m losing money every minute I talk 
and I want to quit! Show me the man who 
said a woman had no head for figures! I 
want to kill him!”—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


Boston Lectures Begin November 14. 

Able and well known lecturers have been 
secured by the Boston Insurance Library 
Association to deliver a series of eight 
addresses constituting the junior course in 
fire insurance as laid out by the Insurance 
Institute of America. The lectures begin 
on November 14. 

The following speakers and writers, all 
of them individuals with a successful record 
in insurance, have been enrolled as _ lec- 
turers: W,. B. Medlicott, Gorham Dana, 
Frank A. Dewick, Dwight W. Sleeper, 
William D. Milne, S. L. Burgher, Milton 
F. Jones, Ernest Kerr and Daniel N. Handy. 





Thomas P. Kennedy has’ been appointed 
branch manager of the General Accident in 
Philadelphia, succeeding W. P. Mifflin, who 
resigned with the intention of establishing 
his own agency. 
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GERMAN INSURANCE MEN RBHEW 
ACTIVITY. 
Campaign Under Way to Recapture Lost 
Economic Position. 


Plans are already being made by German 
imsurance interests for a campaign to recon- 
quer the countries lost to them industrially 
during the war. In regaining her former 
economic position, business men and scientists 
of Germany recognize that insurance will play 
3 prominent part, and this was pointed out 
recently by Doctor Hampke, of Cologne, a 
prominent economist. After pointing out the 
position occupied by insurance prior to 1914, 
Dr. Hampke declared that “if the German 
insurance concerns will concentrate their efforts 
on this task (of regaining the lost business) 
ays ay, “Ayysmpur ey} Aq jnq ‘paiepoop st 
they will do their country a great service.’ 

in the neutral countries the organization is 
quite ready. Far from decreasing with the 
war, the activity in certain lines has developed 
unexpectedly. The ground is certain, it is 
declared, and it is only a question of working 
it with renewed effort considerably to widen 
the field for German activity. Collaboration 
between the companies is urged as the best 
method. “Let there be competition among the 
Germag companies at home, but outwardly let 
them seem as a unit, jointly to obtain greater 
power in the future.” 


Details for organization are not mentioned, 
but it is pointed out, for instance, that German 
insurance concerns must promptly create a 
foreign organization, equipped with sufficient 
means and with clever men at its head. Ger- 
man insurance has the advantage, as against 
other countries, in that it is already in posses- 
sion of the necessary experience for activity 
along these lines. 


The creation of a pool through which the 
companies would be able to help each other 
when necessary is plainly hinted at. Foreign 
business must not be controlled by the State. it 
German export trade is still paralyzed, in- 
surance is active and the insurance leaders 
of the country are busy completing their plans 
for another conquest. 


—The Wynkoop Service, New York has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Without Com- 
ment,” which contains extracts from the re- 
port of the State Industrial Commission and 
the State Insurance Fund, giving particular 
attention to such portions of the State Fund 
report as relate to the Wynkoop Service. 
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North British 2-4 Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
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SAYS GOVERNMENT SHOULD KEEP 
OUT OF MARINE INSURANCE 


Committee of United States Chamber of 
Commerce so Recommends. 


Recommendation that the Government 


keep out of the marine insurance pusi- 
ness is made in the report of the ocean 
transportation committee of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, copies of 
which have ust been sent to the members 
of the organization for a referendum as to 
the attitude to be taken by the chamber 
in regard to the disposition of the more 
than 2,000 vessels of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The committees recommends 
that all wooden vessels, and steel vessels 
under 6,000 tons deadweight, be sold: on 
the best terms obtainable from American 
or foreign bidders, and that other Govern- 
ment-owned vessels be sold to regional as- 
sociations for transfer at cost to private in- 
dividuals and corporations of the several 
regions. 

It is recommended that the Government 
absorb the difference between the war cost 


and the present value of the ships thus 
sold as a war loss; that there be freedom 


from regulation as to routes and rates, and 
that there be restrictions for a period of 
upon transfer to a foreign flag of 
6,000 tons deadweight 
nurchased from the Government. 


years 


steel vessels over 


strongly recommends _ that 
preference be shown for American under- 
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THE RISKS of COMMERCE 


fire on land or sea---loss or damage to ship or car- 
or property damage to 
moter car or other vehicle---all are adequately cov- 


A compact well-knit organization of specialists who 
have devoted their business lives to insurance, offers 
its co-operation to brokers and agents. 
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THE 


and that the underwriting mar- 
ket of the world be used for insurance not 
covered by American Underwriters, with- 
out intervention by Government insurance. 
It is further suggested that encouragement 
be given to an American classification so- 
ciety; that Congress be asked to make a 
general declaration of a policy aid toward 
the maintenance of a privately owned and 
operated American merchant marine, and 
that the vessels now under construction be 
continued and that competing shipyards be 
continued in operation, 

The report was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Edward B. Burling, Wash- 
ington, chairman; John F. Deems, Burling- 
ton, Iowa; M. FE. Farr, Cleveland; Homer 
L. Ferguson, Newport News; C. F. Greg- 
ory, New York; B. F. Harris, Campaign, 
Ill; Charles H. Jones, Boston; Frederick J. 


writers, 


Koster, San Francisco; August F. Mack, 
New York; N. Sumner Myrick, 3oston; 


John H. Thomas, New York; Samuel W. 
Weis, New Orleans, and Egbert W. West, 
Glents Falls, N. Y. 





Inspected Mechanical Appliances. 


The July, 1919, “List of Inspected Me- 
chanical Appliances,,’ published by the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, established and 
maintained by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been issued. It em- 


braces 127 pages and covers a great variety 
of devices, appliances and materials having 
some fire hazard. The extent of this latest 
book illustrates the wide scope of useful- 


the Underwriters Laboratories. 


———— eee 
—— 


Thursday 


McGivney Hearing Resumed. 

Only two witnesses were examined in 
the hearings held last week in the case of 
the Automobile Insurance Company 
against Joseph J. McGivney, et al. James 
J. McGivney, father of the plaintiff, admit- 
ted having drawn two checks in $5,000 
and $30,000 amounts on the Guaranty 
Trust Company, after the Automobile Co, 
had demanded an accounting of the Un- 
derwriters’ Insurance Agency of N. J. 

A. C. Hendricks, a relative of the Mc- 
Givneys, who established the bookkeep- 
ing system for the agency, threw some 
light on the accounting methods employ- 
ed, but more important developments are 
expected when the hearing is resumed on 
November 18. 





Standard Automobile Policy Form. 

One of the acts which the state com- 
missioners will be called on to perform 
when they convene in New York during 
December 2-4 will be to pass on the stand- 
ard automobile policy which it is proposed 
in use. At 
Hartford, it 
that the com 


to substitute for the one now 
the September convention in 
out nissioners 
n accord on of the new 
Col. Joseph Button, of 


received 1 ‘ticisms of 


was brought 


were not some 
policy’s provisions. 
Virginia, has 


nan 
1 
hav 


the novel clauses which been intro- 
duced into the revised policy from various 
commissioners, and it is now considered 


improbable that it will go through without 
amendment. 
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BRITISH RETURNS 


Employers’ Liability and Personal Accident 
Insurance Figures 
[From Our Lonpvon CorRESPONDENT| 

Lonpon, Nov. 
necessary to enable a comprehensive view to 
be taken of the effect of the war upon the 
major divisions of insurance enterprise are 
emerging. The latest Board of Trade Assur- 
ance Companies Return, for instance, deals 
with the statements deposited with that au- 
thority under the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, during the year 1918, and in this way 
brings the record of transactions well up to 
the close of 1917, to which year most of the 
accounts included in the present volume neces- 
sarily refer. The summaries at the end of 
the Return extend backwards for some six 
years, and thus cover more than _three- 
quarters of the war period, and by so much 
is the interest always appertaining to the 
study of the figures in the aggregate height- 
ened. 


20.—Gradually the figures 


EmpLoyers’ LIABILITY 

For the pre-war year 1913 the aggregate 
premium income of British companies derived 
from business of this class transacted within 
the United Kingdom was £3,693,627, and in 
the following twelvemonth a round £100,000 
was added, £3,703,643 being reported. In 1015, 
the first full year under the shadow of hostil- 
ities, a falling off was disclosed, the premiums 
dropping to £3,725,349. A quick recovery, how- 
ever, followed, £3,902,792 being brought to ac- 
count in the next twelve months, while 1917 
heads the list with £4,300,315. The smart ad- 
vance thus recorded is due probably in part 
to the general increase in wages and also in 
part to the operation of the Workmens Com- 
pensation (war addition) Act, which, placed 
on the statute book in August, 1917, increased 
the weekly compensation benefit by one- 
fourth, and for which addition the companies 
add 10 per cent to the premium charged, ex- 
cept in the case of domestic servants, where, 
the premiums being of small amount, no extra 
is asked for. 

The claims, with the outstanding adjusted, 





| Ratio of Ratio of 
YEAR | Claims Claims to , Expenses, | Expenses to 
| Premium (including Premium 
Income Commission)} Income 
£ % £ % 
1913 | 1,912,345 | 51.8 1,184,262 | 32.1 
1914 | 1,821,696 | 48.0 1,253,193 | 32.0 
1915 | 1,795,907 | 48.2 1,231,025 | 33.0 
1916 | 1,791,829 | 45.9 1,247,556 31.9 
1917 1,328,519 30.8 


| 1,964,508 45.6 
have been quite favorable in amount, and this 
is the more satisfactory in that during the 
years immediately following the coming into 
force of the Workmens Compensation Act, 


1906, the reverse held good.’ Working ex- 
penses also have been of becoming modera- 
tion, the accompanying table, with the percent- 
ages worked out, showing the steady improve- 
ment which has taken place in the business. 

It is worthy of note that the percentage of 
premiums parted with in commission will bear 
favorable comparison with that ruling in some 
other divisions of insurance. Thus in Io16 it 
was 12% per cent, and in 1917 as low as II.9. 

Interest earned by the departmental funds 
in each of the tive years beginning with 1913 
was £105,607, £118,780, £117,914, £119,338 and 
£132,870; and items of outgo appearing under 
the heading of “profit and loss, etc.,” were 
£420,761, £706,846, £712,086, £828,308 and 
£970,317. 

The steady appreciation in the proportion of 
premiums reserved against risks unexpired, 
and the healthy dimensions of the additional 
reserve, are shown below: 





Reserve for Ratio to Additional 
YEAR Unexpired | Premium Reserve 
| Risks | Income 
£ q | £ 
BO cca oe ; 1,434,436 38.8 | 549,607 
i) ee 1,485,721 39.2 | 621,314 
1915. steccas 1,482,664 39.8 731,057 
1916... | 1,560,692 40.0 786,067 
ne | 1,742,077 40.4 782,376 


As regards British employers’ liability risks, 
it should perhaps be pointed out in connection 
with the above figures, a very considerable 
volume is placed with mutual associations of 
employers; and these being exempt from the 
provisions of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, the results of their operations are not 
included in the foregoing. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


The personal accident section of insurance 
at first suffered somewhat in point of premium 
turnover from the effects of the war. The 
latest figures, however, show—due possibly to 
some extent to the issue of policies covering 
personal injury arising from air raids, and 
which form of protection achieved for a time 
considerable popularity—a marked recovery, 
the whole of the leeway being made good and 
a substantial advance registered over the fig- 
ures of the pre-war year 1913; while at the 
same time, and possibly not unconnected with 
the same cause, the latest claim experience has 














e | | Expenses 
s} | Premiums! Claims | Claims to Com- jof Manage- 
| Premiums | mission | ment 
£ oO £ £ 
1913 | 2,145,796) 1010575) 47.1 460,901 398,155 
1914 | 2,087,003 971,387 46.5 451,097 410,137 
1915 | 1,990,576 1,026,784 51.6 431,422 411,206 
1916 | 1,986,611 916,432 46.1 432 886 372,110 
902,729 41.5 462,781 391,816 


1917 | 2,175,708 


been of marked moderation. The accompany- 
the record for the last half 


decade for which returns are available. 


ing tables give 


Taken together, commission and manage- 
ment expenses have disclosed, over the period, 
ratios of 40, 41.3, 42.3, 40.5 and 39.3 per cent— 
the larger half being apportionable to the 
former, 

Interest produced £22,157, £25,211, £24,426, 
27,831 and £30,882; items grouped under 
“profit and loss, etc.,’ taking £215,938, £272,- 
git, £118,025, £263,705 and £328,074. 

The amounts reserved at the end of each 
year in respect of unexpired risks and also the 
additional reserve are set out below. 





Reserve for Ratio to Additional 
YEAR Unexpired Premium Reserve 
Risks Income 
£ 2 £ 
oi ds wae ices 701,129 32.7 144,588 
1914... BAe Wee 677,758 32.5 175,904 
Sac ies anes mar 684,531 34.4 196,676 
eee 714,233 36.0 193,553 
| |) Re aaa eee 794,880 36.5 233,353 














As at the end of 1916 the reserve for risks 
unexpired and the additional reserve showed a 
combined ratio of 45.7 per cent to premium 
revenue, and this at the close of the succeeding 
year had risen to a percentage of 47.3. 


T. A. Fleming Pushes Plans in Middle 
Atlantic States 
T. Alfred Fleming, Supervisor of Conserva- 
tion of the National Board, returned to New 
York after winding up a week’s tour with an 
address at Baltimore on Tuesday morning 
before the Fire Prevention Association of 
Maryland, Delaware and District of Columbia. 
On Monday evening the “Smoke and Cinder 
Club,” of Pittsburgh, heard Mr. Fleming, and 
during the latter part of last week he was in 
Philadelphia. In every city he was given an 
enthusiastic reception, and his energetic and 
forceful speeches on fire prevention have suc- 
cessfully paved the way for the organization 
of those States along the lines indicated in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


Western Managers Will Get Hearing on 
Ohio Underwriters’ Agencies 

The committee of Western fire managers 
named for the purpose of consulting Superin- 
tendent Tomlinson of the Ohio Department on 
the question of underwriters’ agencies will be 
given a hearing by the superintendent on 
December 16. As an indication that an equi- 
table settlement will be reached, Mr. Tomlinson 
has advised the committee that the supposed 
ruling against annexes was not a formal order, 
but merely a bulletin for the information of 
those concerned. 








Peninsular Fire to Move from Saginaw to 
Grand Rapids 

The directors of the Peninsular Fire Insur- 
ance Company of America, recently decided 
to remove the home office of the company from 
Saginaw to Grand Rapids, Mich., and notices 
for that purpose have been sent to the stock- 
holders for a special stockholders’ meeting to 
be held December, 19, 1919. During the organ- 
ization period the company had offices in both 
Grand Rapids and Saginaw; now that the stock 
has been entirely sold and it will begin writing 
business January 2, 1920, the officers deemed it 
advisable to consolidate the two offices; and as 
Grand Rapids offered better advantages to 
the company, it decided to go there. 

Miss Blanche Irish, the younger daughter of 
the secretary of the Peninsular Fire Insurance 
Company of America, has been made cashier and 
assistant secretary of the company. She has 
been with the company about a year. Previous 
to this she was secretary to the assistant audi- 
tor of the Indiana Harbor Belt railroad; before 
that she was in her father’s local agency, and 
became quite proficient in the local business, 
so her training will be very valuable to the 
company. 


Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Insurance. Brokers Association will be held 
at its meeting room in the Imperial hotel, Red 
Hook Lane and Fulton street, Brooklyn, N, Y., 
on Thursday, December 11, 1919, at 5.15 P. M. 
At the meeting of November 13, 1919, the asso- 
ciates named by the nominating committee as 
candidates for office for the year 1920 were 
unanimously elected. 

Vice-President John M. Boylan detailed at 
length the work of the Casualty Insurance Com- 
mittee relative to desired changes in rates and 
zones, in Brooklyn with the Casualty Insurance 
Exchange. 

At this December meeting some insurance 
matters of vital importance to every Brooklyn 
insurance broker will be considered and dis- 
cussed. 


* ~ W.N. Heard Honored at Luncheon 

Yilliaam N. Heard, manager of the Newark 
office of the A2tna companies for the past five 
years, was given a luncheon on December 4, at 
the Robert Treat hotel, by a number of his 
associates and friends. Mr. Heard was the 
recipient of a handsome silver service set, 
a gift from his agents, and a beautiful bouquet 
of American Beauties from the lady employees, 
as well as scores of verbal compliments on his 
ability as an organizer and executive. 


The Insurance Club of St. Louis 

Captain J, J. Conway, of the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Corps of Cincinnati, nationally known 
as a leader in his profession of fire prevention, 
was scheduled to speak at the monthly meeting 
of The Insurance Club of St. Louis on Monday 
evening, December 8. Captain Conway has a 
unique and forceful way of relating how he 
brought Cincinnati out of the high-burning ratio 
class, and as a result he has the gratitude of 
the entire insurance fraternity. 

The board of directors of the club has ap- 
proved the admission of thirty-six new mem- 
bers, and before the year is rounded out they 
hope to pass the 500 mark. 
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John Marshall, Jr , now Vice-President 


John Marshall, Jr., heretofore for nearly 
twenty years manager of ‘the Western depart- 
ment of the Firemans Fund of San Francisco, 
with headquarters in Chicago, was ‘recently 
elected a director of the company, and then 
chosen vice-president. After closing up his 
affairs at Chicago, Mr. Marshall will go to 
San Francisco to assume his new duties as 
vice-president. 

Mr. Marshall was born in Glasgow, Scotland. 
He went to San Francisco in his early years, 
and when sixteen years of age entered the office 
of the Imperial, London, Northern and Queen 
insurance companies, where he _ secured his 
first knowledge of the fire insurance business. 
In 1888 he became special agent for the Queen, 
Connecticut Fire and Royal Exchange, on the 
Pacific Coast, and eight years later moved to 
Chicago and took the Western management of 





JOHN MARSHALL, JR. 
New Vice-PresiveNt OF THE FrrEMANS FUND 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


the Royal Exchange of London. In 1900 he 
went to New York as assistant United States 
manager for the Royal Exchange, and later 
in that year joined the Firemans Fund as one 
of its Western managers. In May, 1914, he 
became sole manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Firemans Fund, and in 1918 was 
also appointed manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Home Fire and Marine of San 
Francisco. 

He has served as president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, and as 
secretary, vice-president and president of the 
Western Union. 

Herewith is presented a portrait of the new 
vice-president of the Firemans Fund. 


Mid-West Casualty Forming 
The Mid-West Casualty Company is being 
formed at Des Moines, Ia. It is proposed that 
the company shall have a capital of $1,000,000, 
and an equal amount of surplus. 





Thursday 


THE BIG AMALGAMATION 


Royal and Liverpool and London and 
Globe Join Forces 
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Combined Premium Income Exceeds £17,000,000 
[From Our London Correspondent] 
London, November 19.—Insurance surprises 
in plenty have marked the course of the last 
nalf-decade. Amalgamations, which a few 
years back showed some signs of becoming less 
plentiful, have once again bulked largely in 
the domain of insurance enterprise. Nor have 
the recent fusion consisted, as was at one time 
frequently the case, in the taking over by a 
strong office of a struggling competitor; but 
many of the companies ‘‘acquired’”’ have been 
long-established and _ vigorous undertakings 
standing high upon the insurance roll of fame. 
It remained, however, for the closing week of 
Jast month to witness a record-breaking an- 
nouncement of the first order, and which, owing 
to the altogether extraordinary magnitude of 
the operations of the contracting parties, their 
world-wide repute, and the wealth both indi- 
vidually and collectively possessed, is likely 
to remain a record for a long time to come. A 
joining of forces of two of the largest compa- 
nies leaves, of necessity, the possibilities of a 
second combination of equal moment by so 
much restricted, and carries the dual enterprise 
so far forward in supremacy that the prospect 

of its being overtaken is remote indeed 

Often—it might almost be said ‘‘generally’’— 
when insurance amalgamations are on the way 
there is an intelligent anticipation on the part 
of the public of the trend of events, and rumor 
is busy, although by no means infrequently 
misinformed. The wisdom of our ancestors, 
however, has it that “it is the unexpected which 
happens,” and the prescience of the adage has 
certainly received remarkable exemplification 
by reason of the loyal manner in which the 
pending negotiations between the far-famed 
and colossal Royal Insurance Company and the 
equally famous—although not quite so gigantic 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company—were kept secret until they were 
sufficiently mature to justify a public announce- 
ment, made in the first instance to shareholders, 
The preliminary intimation, therefore, of what 
was “in the wind’’ took the public entirely by 
surprise—the unlooked-for nature of the news, 
the enormous volume of the business jointly 
controlled, and the dimensions of the respec- 
tive funds, all adding to the interest aroused 
by the information imparted, and the wonder- 
ment excited by quick mental calculations of 
the combined figures. 

It has sometimes happened thet the market 
prices of insurance shares, by their variations, 
have supplied to the watchful some indication 
of directions in which developments might be 
excepted, and, alsc, have at times given rise 
to entirely unwarranted rumors; but we, in 
this country, are living in stirring times so 
far as insurance interests are concerned—new 
companies have, of late, been unusually num- 
erous, share issues have been almost uniformly 
over-subscribed, and the prices of insurance 
shares generally have tended persistently up- 
wards. Consequently, the forecasting of pend- 
ing events from the reading of the share list 
has become a discounted pastime. And in the 
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present instance, as has been said, the sur- 
prise was complete. 

“Have you heard the latest?’ was for a 
day or so the greeting in insurance circles. 
But the British public does not suffer from 
surprise for long, and “the latest’’ was soon 
assimilated. ‘That will be a big thing,’’ was 
a very general comment; while in some quarters 
an opinion was expressed that there would be 
a “reply’’ combination—and this it is which 
has possibly given rise to certain vague rumors, 
of a more than usually indefinite character, 
that other developments are in the air, but 
without any indication of the direction from 
which they may be expected to arise. For the 
rest, the insurance world, having digested the 
official news, has settled down to its usual 
business with its customary grim determina- 
tion “to get on with it.”’ 

After all, it really seems, when matters are 
looked at a little more closely, a very natural 
thing for the two great Liverpool institutions 
to combine; and this accord with the ‘“‘fitness 
of things’’ almost prompts the query as to why 
a unity of purpose had not been thought of 
before. For it is now remarked that the two 
companies have very much in common. In 
point of age they are separated by something 
less than a decade, the Royal dating from 1845, 
the Liverpool and London and Globe from 1836. 
Both are of Liverpool origin (the latter rank- 
ing as the oldest Liverpool insurance company) ; 
and, owing possibly to the influence exerted by 
the geographical location of the center of 
econtrol—the port of Liverpool being intimately 
associated with the cotton industry—both have 
cultivated with conspicuous success business 
upon the American continent. Again, each 
office operates successfully in all the leading 
branches of insurance (fire, accident, marine 
and life), while the annual premium income 
arising from each division of the business fol- 
lows in point of volume of turnover the same 
order in each case, the fire section giving pre- 
dominant expression to the genius and activi- 
ties of the companies, respectively. 

The Royal has, in fact, since it took over the 
Queen Insurance Company (another leading 
Liverpool office), as far back as 1891, occupied 
the proud position of being the largest fire 
insurance office in the world, a_ distinction 
which—it is now interesting to remember—- 
was previously held by the L. & L. & G. 

Fire premium incomes generally have, of 
late, expanded by leaps and bounds—consequent, 
no doubt, partly upon the inflation (produced 
by the war) of the values of buildings, stocks, 
and other commodities, and partly, perhaps, to 
the deflection to home companies of large blocks 
of reinsurance business which before the out 
break of hostilities found their way to com- 
panies domiciled in what then became enemy 
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countries. Whether, in view of the forward 
movement evident in many direction, the Royal 
was in any danger of losing its supremacy, is a 
question which it is impossible to decide, but 
evidently it was taking no risks in this respect, 
and its latest move—the effect of which will 


be to raise its annual premium revenue from . 


fire business to a round £10,000,000—is calcu- 
lated to make it both the envy and despair of 
its competitors, its lead being increased to 
such an extent as short of entirely unforeseen 
events of an unusual order, should leave it in 
undisputed possession of the palm for magni- 
tude. The reasons contributing to the record 
combination are, therefore, probably not far 
to seek; and the increased momentum and 
heightened attractive power which the greater 
magnitude of the dual undertaking will nat- 
urally produce, coupled with increased facility 
in working derivable from a combination of 
two such magnificent organizations, are to be 
reckoned among the number. 

A few figures showing the effect of the com- 
bination will not be out of place, and the fol- 
lowing table sets out the individual and col- 
lective premium income: 


PREMIUMS, 1918 


Combined 
Department Royal L.& L.&G. Figures 
= E = 
Fire ....... 5,540,400 4,060,777 9,601,177 
Accident ... 1,939,565 1,701,576 3,641,141 
Marine .... 1,822,613 742,609 
RONG: escnwns 906,947 341,601 





Total .... 10,209,525 6,846,563 17,056,088 

In the matter of funds it is sufficient to say 
that the Royal (including a paid-up capital of 
£736,170) shows a total of close upon £25,000,- 
000, and the Liverpool and London and Globe 
(with a paid-up capital of £531,050) a total of 
approximately £13,500,000—together, £38,500,00. 
As recorded in the last balance sheets the assets 
represent some £47,000,000, increased, if the 
subscribed but uncalled capital of the Royal 
be added, to the neighborhood of £50,000,000. 

From the circulars addressed to the share- 
holders it appears that by the terms of the 
provisional agreement the Royal offers one of 
its shares of the denomination of £5, with 
£1:5:0 paid-up, and in addition £1 per share 
in cash, for each one of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe shares—the Royal intimat- 
ing its intention to divide its present shares of 
£10, with £2:10:0 paid, into shares of £5, 
with £1:5:0 paid. At the market price of the 
28th October (the day preceding that on which 
the Liverpool and London and Globe circular is 
dated) this represents an immediate advance of 
£6 in that company’s shares (a splendid com- 
mentary upon the manner in which the secret 
of the negotiations was preserved), an increase 
in the annual dividend of 3s. per share, in 
nddition to which the shareholders would be 
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relieved of uncalled liability to the extent of 
5s. on each share—the L. & L. G. shares being 
5s, on each share—the L, & L. & G. shares being 
offer is conditional upon at least eighty per 
cent of the shares being transferred to the 
Royal. 

Commenting upon the terms of acquisition, 
The Policy-Holder, a Manchester insurance jour- 
nal, says in its issue of the fifth instant: ‘The 
Royal is to split its shares into two, and then 
exchange one Royal share plus the sum of £1 
in cash for each Globe share. The current 
price of Royals is about £48. Apart from 
debentures the capital of the Globe consists of 
531,050 shares of £5 each with £1 paid-up. 
Assuming the value of the Royal new shares to 
be £24, the purchase price will amount to no 
less than £13,276,250. But on December 31 
last, after providing for all outstanding liabil- 
ities and setting aside £2,601,984 for unexpired 
liability, the Globe had further funds of £3,604,- 
117 in hand, which means that the net purchase 
price is £9,672,133, or just about 133 per cent of 
the premium income for goodwill. If our memory 
serves, the Royal paid the Queen about 145 per 
cent of its income for goodwill. Both Royal 
and Globe shares rank high in public esteem, 
and their value was already pretty fully dis- 
counted in the market price, so the Globe share- 
holders get an extra £6 per share for sur- 
rendering their independence.” 

The agreement provides that the Liverpool 
and London and Globe and its affiliated com- 
panies are in no way to lose their individuality, 
but are to continue to be fully operated as 
separate concerns; and this, in quarters—and 
they are many—where amalgamations are not 
looked upon with too great favor, will be re- 
garded as something to be thankful for, while 
at the same time it will go far to prevent a 
dislocation of old associations. 


Stable Fires 

A fire recently occurred in a stable in one 
of our large cities in which seventy-two horses 
were burned to death. This draws attention 
to the general subject of stables as fire risks, 
and a reference to that subject in the book 
entitled ‘“‘Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
writing,’ by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
of which a new edition is about to be published 
by The Spectator Company, shows that about 
three pages are devoted to the subject of stables 
(for horses), the hazards being set forth, and 
under which a number of the sub-topics are 
given special treatment. Among these are oat 
erushes, stable lanterns, private family stables, 
private business stables, livery stables, riding 
academy, express and trucking stables, con- 
tractors’ stables, sales stables and veterinary 


stables. 











SECURIT —Resources ample for all obligations. 


North British 2»d Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 76 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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N. F. P. A. Committee on Marine Fire 
Hazards 


This committee, the chairman of which is 
Samuel D. McComb, at 56 Beaver street, 
held an important meeting on Friday afternoon 
last week. In addition to a large representa- 
tion of committee members, there was present 
a representative of the American Shipping 
Bureau, and also an official of the United States 
xovernment Inspection service. The work of 
the committee has been divided into a series 
of sub-committees, as follows: 

Common Fire Hazards of vessels, E. R. Hardy; 
Automatic Sprinklers, P, D. C. Steward; Elec- 
trical work, A. C. Hutson; Fire extinguishing 
apparatus, other than automatic sprinklers, E. 
B. Proctor; Fuel oil problems, James I. Banash; 
Hazardous cargoes, Col. B. W. Dunn and W. C. 
Neely; Fire alarm and thermostats, C. P. Benns. 

While much of the information which is de- 
sired is already in existence in one form.or 
another, it will be the primary duty of this 
committee to see that it is brought together 
in available form for the marine interests. 

The interesting fact developed during the 
discussion of the committee that the oil-burning 
vessel is apparently destined to be the only one 
afloat in a very brief while. Already, the navies 
of Great Britain and the United States are 
using it exclusively, and approximately 90 per 
cent of the tonnage for business purposes now 
being constructed is for that type of fuel. 

The committee adjourned, to meet on Jan- 
uary 5. 


Leon Schinasi Back at His Desk 


Leon Schinasi, president of the Importers and 
Exporters Insurance Company, after an ab- 
sence of two months, during which he has been 





Because of lack of adequate space, 
the Automobile Department of this 
company, which has heretofore been 
located at 68 William St., New York, 
will remove to the home office of the 
Company at 17 South William Street 
on December 15, 1919, where it will 
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attending to affairs connected with the estate 
of his father, the late S, Schinasi, has actively 
resumed the management of the company which 
he heads. Mr. Schinasi has also been engaged 
in formulating plans for the material expan- 
sion of his company’s activities, which will be 
announced at later date. 

Because of lack of adequate space, the auto- 
mobile department of the company, which has 
heretofore been located at 68 William street, 
New York, will remove on December 15 to 
the home office at 17 South William street, 
where it will continue under the management 
of A. Whelpley. 


Marine Insurance Notes 

The Northern Underwriting Agency of New York 
is to open a Pacific Coast department office at San 
Francisco, with H. C. Casidy as manager, according 
to the announcement of J. F. Murphy, vice-president 
of the underwriting agency, who has just returned 
from San Francisco. The new department will trans- 
act a general marine insurance business, the follow- 
ing companies being entered in the California for 
marine business: Hudson Insurance Company of New 
York, Jefferson Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, 
Liberty Marine Insurance Company of New York, 
North Atlantic Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Norwegian Atlas of Kristiania. 

E. S. Behrens, president of Behrens & Co. of San 
Francisco, has been appointed general agent for the 
Washington Marine Insurance Company of New 
York, and which has just been licensed in California 
for marine and automobile lines. Behrens & Co. are 
general agents for the Continental Casualty and the 
automobile department of the Natonal Liberty. The 
financial statement of the Washington Marine for 
December 31, 1918, shows admitted assets of $408,- 
710; capital, $200,000, and net surplus of $95,995. 
Since the first of the year the company’s paid-up 
capital has been increased from $200,000 to $400,000. 
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“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Fierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 











much. 


good ones. 


| It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty=nine casualty com- 
panies have come and gone. 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen 
The Preferred is one of that list. 
our competitors admit that. 


Have you a direct agency for a good company? 


They promised too 


Even 





continue under the management of 
Mr. A. Whelpley. 


We write accident and health on ‘‘preferred’’ 
risks only; also automobile and burglary insur- 
ance. 


We are open for a connection in your city if 
not already actively represented there. Through 
the production of'a reasonable amount of good 
business you can secure and retain an agency. Ten 
years from now, when you have built up a substantial 
renewal account and need it, we will be here to pay 
it to you. 





y \ Automobile 


Insurance 


If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 Maiden Lane NEW YORK CITY 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 South William St. New York 
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